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REPORT 

OF    THE 

MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


K.'^TABLtPHED   1S33. 


SF.S8ION    1875-1870. 


Your  Committee  have  ]ilcasure  in  veportin."'  that  the  past 
Session  has  been  one  of  considerabh'  ai-tivity.  In  addition  to 
the  AXXITAL  MEETING,  held  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  on 
"Wednesday,  the  20th  October,  187-5,  and  at  which  the  Report 
and  Accounts  for  the  preceding  Session  were  received  and  adopted , 
there  have  been  held  Xine  Ordinary  Jleetiuirs  of  the  Society, 
at  ■which  the  following  papers  were  read  : — 
"  On    the    Origin    and    History    of    the   Manchester    Statistical 

Society."      Inaugural   Address   by   the    President,    llr. 

Thojias  Read  Wilkes' sox. 
"  Xotes  on  Elementary  Education,  with  special  reference  to  the 

City  of  Manchester.-'     By  Mr.  Willia^t  Hughes. 
"On  the  English  Census  of   Occupations,    1871  "  (First  Paper). 

By  Mr.  Thojias  A.  Weltox. 
'■'On  the  English  Census  of  Occupations.  1871  "  ^Second  Paper). 

By  !\rr.  Thomas  A.  "Weltox. 
"  The  Moral  and  Disciplinary  Treatment  of  Prisoners.''     P.y  "Sir. 

Tho^ias  Dickixs,  J. p. 
"  On  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  its  x^rospects  of  Success." 

Bv  W.  Staxley  .Tevoxs.  M.A.,  L.L.T).,  F.R.S. 


•'  Some  Comparisons  between  the  Population  of  England  in  tlie 
Sixteenth  and  that  in  the  ^N^ineteenth  Centnry."  T5t 
Rev.  E.  H.  GiBSox,  B.A. 

"The   Landowners  of   England  and  Wales."     By  Mr.  William 

NUTTALL. 

' '  The  Prospects  of  the  Tnited  Kingdom  Alliance,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Objections  of  Professor  .Terons."     By 

Mr.  WlLLIA^I    HOTLE. 

"  Remarks  on  Currency  and  Banking."     By  Siu  Fe-VXCis  Hln-cks. 

"  ObseiTations  on  a  Continnation  Table  and  Chart,  showing  the 
'  Balance  of  Account  between  the  Mercantile  Public  and 
the  Bank  of  England,'  1844-7i3,  with  special  reference 
to  its  course  in  the  years  1 866-75. *'  By  !Mr.  Hexey 
Baker. 

"  The  Operations  of  the  Poor  Law,  with  some  suggestions  for  the 
amendment  thereof."     By  Mr.  Tho3ias  Chorltox. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Langton  was  also  read,  being  a  preface  to  the 
reprint  of  his  paper,  read  before  the  Society,  December  30th, 
1857,  entitled  "  Observations  on  a  Tabic  showing  the  Balance  of 
Account  between  the  Mercantile  Public  and  the  Bank  of  England." 

This  paper,  and  a  valuable  paper  '•  On  the  frequent  Autumnal 
Pressure  in  the  Money  Market,  and  the  Action  of  the  Bank  of 
England,"  read  by  Professor  Jevoxs  before  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London,  on  the  17th  April,  1866,  have  been  reprinted  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  this  Society  at  their  first 
annual  meeting  for  the  session,  held  on  November  17th,  1875, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Transactions  for  the 
present  session. 

During  the  session  a  complete  Index  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  from  1853-4  to  1874-5,  prepared  by  the  President,  has 
been  issued. 

The  Committee  acknowledge  with  thanks  contributions  to  the 
Society's  library  (by  Mr.  Wm.  Langton,  Mr.  Da-s-id  Chadwick, 
M.P.,  and  others,)  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  appended  to  this 
report. 


They  liave  also  to  ackuoAvledge  tlie  compliniout  paid  to  tliis 
Society  by  the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  -which, 
at  its  meeting  of  I3th  April,  1876,  resolved: — "That  the 
President  for  the  time  being  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Man- 
chester be  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London." 

Twenty-three  Ordinary  Members  have  been  elected  during  the 
Session  ;  eight  members  have  withdrawn  from  the  Society ;  and 
the  number  of  Ordinary  Members  now  on  the  books  is  163,  includ- 
m<x  eleven  Life  Members. 
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MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


On  Coroners'  Juries. 

Br  Mk.  a.  Hudebrandt,  A.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E. 

[Read  November  loth,  1876.] 


The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  call  your  serious  attention  to  one 
of  the  lesser  evils  in  our  judicial  system,  which  calls  for  a  remedy 
the  more  loudly  because  it  is  a  standing  danger,  not  to  the  safety 
of  property  only,  but  to  human  life.     None  of  us  are  exempt  from 
the  dangers  to  which  I  allude.    The  text  of  the  following  remarks 
is  furnished  by  the  numerous  incongruous  verdicts  returned  by 
coroners'  juries.     Many  must   have  turned  their  eyes   with  dis- 
appointment from  newspaper   reports   recording   such   trials.     I 
have    often  read  the  evidence  with  care,   and  the  verdict  with 
humiliation.     I  refer  to  accidents  arising  from  the  failure  of  some 
engineering  or  architectural  works,   which  have,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  exclusively  attracted  my  attention ;  and  it  is  to  those  cases 
that  I  shall  confine  my  remarks.     Very  few  verdicts  indeed  appear 
to  be  in  consonance  with  the  evidence,   as  reported  by  the  press  ; 
many  bear  the  stamp  of  absurdity  on  the  face  of  them,  when  one 
sentence  is  in  diametric  opposition  to  the  other,  such  as  "Accidental 
death,  but  so  and  so  is  to  blame  for  having  done  or  omitted  to  do  so 
and  so ;"  or,  "  The  deceased  was  killed  by  such  and  such  an  occur- 
rence,  due  to  such  and  such  an  act  of  commission  or  omission  of 
this  person  or  that,  but  we  blame  no  one  for  it."     Now,  I  assert 
that  for  every  life  that  perishes  in  an  accident  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter*" ought  to  be  brought  against  the  individual  or  individuals 

*  The  trial  before  the  higher  tribunal  would  take  the  nature  of  the  man- 
slaughter into  consideration,  as  indeed  is  done  at  the  present  day. — A.  H. 
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responsible  for  it,  except  iu  cases  where  the  occiirreuce  could  not 
possibly  have  been  prevented  by  human  povrer  or  foresight.  I  will 
not  say  that  such  cases  may  not  arise,  but  I  distinctly  say  they  are 
exceedingly  rare.  "We  must  first  of  ail  agree  that  nothing  can 
happen  around  ns,  no  action  take  place,  without  there  be  a  cause 
for  it ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  effect  without  cause,  no  cause 
without  an  effect  of  some  kind  or  other.  Some  effects  may  appear 
to  us  very  mysterious,  but  that  is  only  because  we  do  not  fully 
know  and  comprehend  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  many  eftects  remain 
a  mystery  because  no  one  that  is  competent  ever  attempts  to  solve 
it.  The  most  commonplace  result  is  as  mysterious  to  those  that 
have  not  made  the  particular  subject  their  study  as  the  most  pro- 
foundly obscure  is  to  the  most  learned,  if  it  is  due  to  a  law  that  is 
not  known  at  all.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  are  very 
few  accidents  that  might  not  have  been  avoided;  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful,  even  at  present,  whether  there  are  any  at  all.  Putting 
this  in  other  words  means  that — granted  natural  laws  were  all 
known — nothing  could  happen  which  might  not  have  been  con- 
fidently predicted,  and  expected  to  occur  with  certainty.  This 
needs,  of  course,  no  proof  on  my  part.  Physicists  are  thoroughly 
agreed  on  that  point,  and  the  reason  why  I  mention  it  at  all  is 
the  somewhat  unsettled  feeling  as  to  physical  laws  when  applied  to 
religion.  But  juries  do  not  seem  to  have  realised  this  physical  law. 
When  occurrences  have  not  had  their  cause  stamped  broadly  on 
the  face  of  them,  juries  have  been  apt  to  regard  them  as  miracles 
and  visitations  of  some  supernatural  power.  K'o  doubt,  as  time 
rolls  on  and  popular  education  spreads,  people  will  learn  to  think 
more  rationally.  But  if  we  can  hasten  this  state  of  things  by 
holding  up  a  mirror  and  pointing  out  those  inconsistencies  dis- 
tinctly, we  shall  be  urging  forward  public  opinion  and  '  thus 
gain  time,  and  so  much  sooner  alleviate  the  evil.  It  is  with 
this  vicAV  that  I  have  thought  it  well  to  draw  attention  to  the 
matter. 

It  is  clear  that  an  unknown  law  cannot  be  respected;  therefore  au 
accident  arising  from  the  non-obevance  of  such  cannot  attach  blame 
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to  anyone.  But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  individuals  wlio 
do  not  know  and  tbose  who  ought  to  know.  A  person  undertaking 
work  by  wliich  lives  are  placed  in  jeopardy  is  none  the  less,  indeed 
more,  to  blame,  because  he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  it. 
Although  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  and  discovered 
in  this  world,  our  ordinary  building  and  constructive  operations 
are,  or  may  be,  as  a  rule,  well  understood  by  those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  so  understand.  Structural^  science  has  been  well 
explored,  and  the  results  reduced  to  rules  of  more  or  less  distinct 
form. 

Now,  you  will  say  a  juryman  cannot  be  expected  to  understand 
the  technical  questions  in  such  cases.  This  is  true,  he  cannot  and 
is  not,  nor  need  he,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring  wt'hiesses 
who  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  all  such  matters,  and  the  jury  are, 
in  my  opinion,  bound  to  believe  and  accept  their  evidence  ;  but  if 
one  witness  does  not  satisfy  them,  another  and  another  ought  to 
be  called,  until  the  jury  are  thoroughly  convinced,  although  they 
might  never  before  have  heard  of  the  points  in  question.  It  is  no 
reason  that  because  a  jury  do  not  understand  the  technical 
bearings  of  the  case  that  it  should  remain  unsifted  so  long  as  there 
are  persons  who  do  understand  it.  In  this  respect,  I  believe  the 
cases  are  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  coroner,  who  ought  to 
call  evidence  until  the  jury  confess  to  a  man  that  they  are  con- 
vinced of  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  jS'othing  is  easier  than  such  a 
course.  It  may  be  more  costly  and  tedious,  but  it  would  also  be 
more  satisfactory.  It  is  for  want  of  this  that  part  of  the  blame  of 
inconsistent  verdicts  falls  xipon  the  coroner.  But  here  another 
difficulty  arises.  The  coroners  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  the  jury.  They  are,  I  belioAe,  tisually  selected 
from  among  the  lawyers,  and  as  such,  ^;er  se,  they  are  quite 
unqualified  to  try  cases  in  which  scientific  questions  are  involved. 
But  there  is  a  remedy  for  this,  and  here  I  gladly  re-echo  and 
heartily  endorse  the  suggestion  which  I  believe  emanated  from 
the  able  chief  of  the  Manchester  Steam  User's  Association,  that  in 
all  inquests  in  which  scientific  questions  are  involved,  the  coroner 
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should  be  assisted  by  a  scientific  assessor^'  I  do  not  know  wbether 
they  already  have  the  power  to  call  such  help  whenever  they 
choose  ;  if  they  have,  they  are  to  blame  for  not  availing  themselves 
of  it,  and  if  they  have  not,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
at  large,  as  well  as  the  coroners  themselves,  to  obtain  that 
privilege  without  delay.  The  only  inquest  I  ever  attended  proved 
to  me  that  the  coroner  who  conducted  it  was  either  incompetent — 
I  do  not  speak  disrespectfully,  but  in  the  meaning  I  have  pointed 
out — or  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  the  case,  and  he  was  un- 
doubtedly responsible  (morally)  for  the  verdict.  I  had  myself 
formed  a  definite  idea  that  there  was  some  one  to  blame  for  the 
death  of  a  servant  girl,  and  more  than  that,  icho  was  to  blame.  The 
coroner's  summing  lap  soon  dispelled,  however,  any  illusion  that  in 
this  case,  at  least,  there  would  be  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against 
the  culprit.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  saw  no  alternative  but 
a  verdict  of  accidental  death,  as  there  was  no  one  particularly  to 
blame,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  evidence  on  which  a  jury 
would  convict.  "Would  they  agree  to  the  suggested  verdict  ? 
Now,  a  jury  led  in  this  way  have  scarcely  any  choice,  and  therefore 
they  found  the  desired  verdict,  coupled  with  a  recommendation  that 
such  appliances  should  not  be  used  without  so  and  so.  On  this 
occasion  an  eminent  engineer  had  been  examined,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  I  was  the  more  dis- 
satisfied, and  particularly  with  him,  because  he  appeared  to  be 
advising  the  coroner,  for  not  insisting  on  a  more  thorough  investi- 
gation, and  I  went  away  more  impressed  than  ever  that  inquests 
were  inefficient.  A  good  deal  was  made  of  this  case  afterwards  by 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  better 
system  in  the  application  of  the  apparatus  that  had  failed ;  and 
though  the  inquest  may  have  done  good  in  this  way,  it  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  it  failed  in  its  more  direct  and  avowed  object. 
There  is  already  a  good  deal  of  feeling  regarding  the  office  of 

*  It  appears  that  the  term  Scientific  Assessor  implies  more  than  1  desired 
to  convey.  What  I  mean,  vill,  however,  be  clearly  understood  from  the 
context,  the  harden  of  which  is  ncicntiftc  assistance. — A.  H. 
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coroner,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  a  reform  brought  about,  lest  an 
institution  "wbicli  ottght  to  be  so  useful  to  the  public,  should  be 
abolished.  But  even  abortive  inquests  are  not  entirely  -without 
some  benefit,  because  they  disseminate  useful  knowledge.  Nothing- 
is  so  instructive  as  failure,  because  it  tells  us  distinctly  ^\  hat  nut 
to  do,  especially  -when  properly  analysed  and  inquired  into.  The 
only  thing  that  mars  such  information  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is 
the  fact  that  it  -was  not  enough  to  convince  a  jury,  and  that  there 
must,  therefore,  be  something  -wrong  about  it. 

I  take  it  that  the  object  of  the  coroner's  court  is  similar 
to  any  other  court  of  justice — to  mete  out  justice*  so  as  to 
maintain  la-w  and  order.  No-w,  -we  have  already  seen  that 
it  may  be  useful  in  the  dissemination  of  useful  kno-wlcdge, 
but  its  influence  must  also  be  a  deterrent  one  to  individuals  -wlio 
are  given  to  laxity  in  their  duties.  But  by  failing  to  visit  those 
■who  arc  responsible  -with  justice,  it  ceases  to  have  such  influence, 
and  thereby  the  public  is  endangered. 

Let  us  see  what  a  coroner  and  jury  ought  to  do — not  according 
to  law,  of  that  I  know  nothing,  and  therefore  leave  it  to  others — 
but  according  to  what,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  common  sense. 
It  is  clear  that,  in  case  of  an  accident,  we  must  assume  that  if 
everything  had  been  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  it  would  not  have 
happened.  We  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  effect  without  cause, 
and  of  course  it  is  clearly  our  first  duty  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  cause  can  rarely  be  found  by  evidence  as  to 
facts,  and  scientific  witnesses  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Now  lay 
members  of  the  jury  arc  hound  to  accept  that  e-videncc  ;  they  must 
take  for  granted  scientific  deductions  which  they  themselves  do  not 
understand ;  but,  in  order  to  be  certain,  they  need  not  be  satisfied 

*  Exception  has  been  taken  to  this  statement,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  object  of  the  court  was  only  to  ascertain  -whether  anyone  was 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  life.  This  means  that  the  object  of  this  court  is 
that  of  investigation,  and  not  of  punishment ;  but  -what  can  be  the  object  of 
investigation  if  it  is  not  that  of  punishment,  with  a  vie-w  to  prevention. 
The  statement  is  therefore  substantially  correct. — A,  H. 
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with  the  first  statement,  but  may  demand  more  until  they  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  such  a  view  is  accepted  in  scientific 
circles.  To  hear  one  or  two,  and  then  ignore  what  they  have 
stated,  is  simply  an  insult  to  the  witnesses,  to  science,  to  justice, 
and  to  common  sense.  If  the  coroner  is  determined  to 
convince  the  jury,  and  the  jury  to  find  out  the  cause,  it  is  certain 
that  it  will  he  found.  The  search  for  the  origin  usually  reveals  at 
the  same  time  whether  or  not  the  accident  was  a  preventible  one ; 
if  it  is  not  revealed  simultaneously,  it  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
further  inquiiy.  Unavoidable  accidents  are  exceedingly  rare ; 
they  are  quite  the  exception,  constituted  by  the  non-observance  of 
an  unknown  natural  law.  This  must  not  be  confounded,  however, 
with  ignorance.  If  an  individual  who  knows  nothing,  or  not  all 
that  is  available  to  be  known,  about  boiler  construction,  con- 
structs a  boiler,  and  that  boiler  explodes  in  consequence  of  the 
requisite  knowledge  not  having  been  brought  to  bear  on  its 
construction,  then  the  individual  in  question  is  responsible  for  the 
life  and  property  that  may  have  been  destroyed.  So  with  every- 
thing else.  It  is  very  plain,  then,  that  if  such  a  course  is 
pursued,  we  cannot  fail  to  saddle  the  responsibility  upon  the  right 
shoulders.  My  complaint  is  that  this  is  too  rarely  done  ;  inquests 
resulting  from  railway  accidents  excepted,  or  else  "  accidental 
death"  would  not  be  the  almost  invariable  verdict. 

Instead  of  pursuing  such  a  course,  juries — and  coroners  too — 
seem  to  start  with  one  or  other  of  the  following  ideas  : — The 
accident  was  a  miracle  ;  the  accident  arose  because  the  individual 
in  charge  did  not  know  any  better,  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for 
it ;  or,  this  or  that  individual  is  to  blame,  but  we  must  not  be 
severe  with  him,  as  the  mere  inquiiy  will  be  sufiicicnt  punishment 
and  meet  the  ends  of  justice.  I  do  not  deny  that  sometimes  a  jury 
may  be  convinced  that  some  one  is  to  blame,  but  that  they  cannot 
decide  who,  on  the  e-\-idence  before  them;  nor  do  I  overlook  the  fact 
tliat  occasionally  a  jury  may  be  stupid  and  obstinate,  so  that  no 
amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  coroner  can  persuade  them  to  a 
sense  of  justice.  Such  things  are  on  record,  and  I  need  but  quote 
a  few  instances  to  prove  all  that  I  have  said. 
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On  the  8th  of  January,  1874,  a  steam  boiler  exiDloded  at  an 
ironworks  in  Bolton,  killing  six  persons  and  injuring  fifteen  others. 
An  eminent  engineer  gave  evidence,  and  stated  it  as  his  conviction 
that  the  design  of  the  boiler  was  defective,  and  that  the  explosion 
arose  from  that  defect.  JSTow  it  matters  not  at  all,  so  far  as  my 
ai'gumeut  is  concerned,  whether  this  was  the  real  cauhe  or  not; 
but  as  no  further  evidence  was  called  to  prove  that  it  was  incorrect, 
the  jury  were  bound  to  accept  the  statement,  and  bring  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  the  individual  who  was  responsible  for  the 
design,  be  lie  the  owner  or  a  delegate,  be  he  an  expert  in  boiler 
construction,  or  an  outsider,  in  which  latter  case  he  was  the  more  to 
blame.  But  no,  the  verdict  was— "  That  the  deceased  lost  their 
lives  by  the  explosion,  the  primary  cause  of  which  the  jury  were 
not  able  to  determine,  but  they  agreed  in  the  recommendation  that 
every  boiler  should  be  fitted  with  two  safety  valves  and  a  steam 
pressure  gauge."  It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  point  is 
altogether  omitted  from  the  verdict ;  it  says  "  the  primary  cause 
of  which  the  jury  were  not  able  to  determine,"  and  a  recommenda- 
tion is  adopted  which,  although  alluded  to  in  the  evidence,  was 
altogether  of  secondary  importance  as  far  as  the  inquest  was 
concerned.  On  Monday,  the  '2nd  of  March,  in  the  same  year, 
eleven  persons  were  killed  and  twenty  injured  by  a  double 
explosion  of  steam  boilers  in  a  cotton  mill  in  Blackburn.  The 
investigation  was  an  elaborate  one,  several  scientific  witnesses 
were  examined,  and  notwithstanding  the  circumstance  that  the 
evidence  was  slightly  contradictory,  and  that  I,  for  my  part, 
cannot  to  this  day  concur  in  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to  tlie  main 
cause  of  that  catastrophe,  I  do  not  think  the  jury  were  justified  in 
returning,  as  they  did,  a  verdict  of  accidental  death.'"-'  The  sami; 
report  is  responsible  for  particulars  of  an  explosion  at  an  ironworks 
killing  five  persons,  and  for  tlic  statement  that  it  arose  from 
"  malconstruction  coupled  with  defective  condition."  The  case 
looks  a  bad  one,  yet  the  verdict  was  "  that  the  explosion  was 
purely  accidental."     Another  explosion  occurred  on  the  12th  of 

*  Sec  Ecport,  Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association,  No.  156. 
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June,  and  killed  one  person.  The  cause  is  said  to  have  been 
"undue  pressure,"  hut  the  verdict  was  "that  the  deceased  died 
frona  the  effects  of  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler 
caused  by  an  incorrect  indicator."  The  coroner  stated  to  the 
owner  that  "  the  juiy  acfjuitted  him  of  all  blame  in  the  matter.' 
This  was  at  a  dyeworks ;  if  the  owner  was  blameless,  which  is 
quite  possible,  who  was  to  blame,  supposing  the  explosion  was  due 
to  an  incorrect  pressure  guage  ?  surely  some  one,  either  the  owner, 
the  maker,  or  their  respective  delegates.  A  verdict  of  accidental 
death  was  also  returned  at  an  inquest  on  a  person  killed  by  the 
explosion  of  a  boiler  on  the  Uth  of  July  of  the  same  year.  In 
this  case  the  jury  desired  the  coroner  to  "  strongly  reprehend  the 
owner  for  his  negligence,  as  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  explosion 
arose  through  the  filthy  condition  of  the  boiler."  The  immediate 
cause  was  the  overheating  of  the  plates.  Note  the  contradiction ! — 
"  That  the  death  in  question  was  caused  thi'ough  the  accidental 
explosion  of  the  boiler,  but  the  jury  think  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  administer  severe  censure  upon  the  owner  for  allowing  the 
said  boiler  to  be  worked  at  too  great  a  pressure  after  repeated 
warnings,"  was  a  verdict  at  an  inquest  on  a  person,  killed  by  an 
explosion  which  injured  four  others  on  the  4th  September,  at  a 
cotton  mill,  after  having  been  pronounced  unsafe  distinctly  on 
several  occasions.  Mark  further  how  the  following  statement  (I 
still  quote  from  the  same  source)  and  the  verdict  read  together  :■ — 
"  Cause  of  explosion  (which  occured  on  the  lOth  October,  1874)  : 
Injury  to  plates  consequent  upon  external  firing,  the  plates  were 
laid  lengthwise,  and  at  one  of  the  longitudinal  seams  of  rivets  an 
old  crack  of  some  months  standing  extended  for  a  length  of  about 
4ft.  From  this  the  primary  rent  started  and  generated  the  other 
fractures."  Verdict:  "  Accidental  death."  The  coroner  said  he 
thought  there  was  no  blame  attaching  to  any  one,  and  that  no 
human  foresight  could  have  prevented  such  an  occurrence  ! 

Of  fifty-eight  explosions  recorded  in  1874,  by  which  68  persons 
were  killed  and  146  injured,  there  is  only  one  solitary  instance  of 
a  verdict  of  "  Manslaughter"  against  the  responsible  party,  which 
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in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  the  owner  who  was  made 
responsible  for  two  deaths  and  injury  to  nine  others.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  record  from  which  I  have  quoted  all  the  verdicts  are 
not  given,  nor  have  all  explosions  been  fatal,  and  that  in  two  or 
three  instances  what  may  be  considered  open  verdicts  were 
returned;  but  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  majority  of  verdicts 
of  "accidental  death  "  in  cases  where  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
paratively easy  to  establish  the  cause  distinctly.  During  1875 
forty-five  explosions  happened,  killing  sixty-seven  persons  and 
injuring  ninety-six  others,  and  accidental  death  has  been  the  almost 
invariable  verdict.  One  runs  thus  : — "  That  the  deceased  (three) 
met  with  their  deaths  by  the  bursting  of  the  boiler,  caused  by  the 
corrosion  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  plates  in  the  boiler  in  question. 
The  jury  considered  that  *  no  blame  attached  to  any  one.'  "  This 
occurred  on  the  28th  July,  1875.  Again,  when  three  persons 
were  killed  and  one  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  on  board  a 
steamship,  the  cause  of  which  explosion  the  record  from  which  I 
quote*''  gives  as  "malconstruction,"  the  jury  pronounced  "that 
the  deaths  wei'e  caused  by  an  explosion  of  steam,  but  how 
the  explosion  occurred  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show." 
Prior  to  that,  when  a  boiler  appears  to  have  blown  up  because 
some  of  the  plates  were  almost  entirely  eaten  away,  the  verdict 
was  accidental  death  all  the  same,  and  the  coroner  said,  moreover, 
that  "if  the  inquiry  were  continued  till  doomsday  no  further 
information  could  be  elicited.  The  explosion,  he  considered,  was 
a  pi'ofound  mystery,  and  would  always  remain  so."  This  in  the 
face  of  plates  nearly  wasted  away  I 

As  far  as  the  present  year  is  concerned,  the  same  state  of 
things  prevails,  from  what  I  can  glean  from  the  statistics  which 
I  have  to  the  end  of  June,  and  which  I'ecord  eighteen  explo- 
sions. They  are  verdicts  of  accidental  death,  with  one  very 
notable  exception  of  "manslaughter"  against  the  owner  of  a 
boiler    that    exploded    on    the  29th    March,   at  an   iron- works, 

*  Report,  Llanchester  Steam  Users'  Association,  No.  168,  December,  1875. 
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killing  two  and  injuring  eleven  persons,  ilr.  L.  E.  Fletcher,*' 
•when  commenting  on  an  explosion,  Tvhich  he  calls  No.  2,  of  a 
boiler  on  board  a  steam-tug,  on  the  9th  February,  1876,  says: 
"  It  will  not  escape  attention  that  ....  (giving  the  sources) 
the  explosion  is  attributed  to  the  weakne-s  of  the  boiler.  Yet 
the  jury  at  the  inquest  laid  the  blame  on  the  engincman  who  had 
been  killed,  and,  though  interrogated  by  the  coroner,  refused 
to  enter  upon  the  question  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  defec- 
tive staying  that  rendered  the  boiler  too  weak  for  the  pres- 
sure it  had  to  carry.  I  am  quite  aware  that  this  plan  of 
laying  the  blame  on  the  dead  man  has  its  conveniences.  It  enables 
the  jury  to  bring  the  inquiry  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  far  as 
it  affects  the  living  ;  and  this  is  a  course  very  frequently  adopted, 
and  has  become  time-honoured.  Inquiries,  however,  with  such  a 
result  do  but  little  to  arouse  steam  users  to  a  due  sense  of  their 
responsibility,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  loss  of  life  in  the 
future.  The  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  seems  to  have  been  searching, 
and  to  have  gone  right  to  the  point;  and  it  is  thought  a  continuance 
of  such  searching  investigations,  coupled  with  a  full  publication  of 
the  results,  would  prove  most  beneficial  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic safety."  There  is  also,  among  others,  a  prominent  instance  on 
recordf  of  a  new  factory  chimney  falling  on  the  very  day  of  its 
completion,  during  perfectly  calm  weather,  and  causing  the  death 
of  several  men.  This  happened  towards  the  end  of  1873,  at  jS^orth- 
fleet,  and  the  usual  verdict  of  accidental  death  was  returned.  The 
cause  of  the  disaster  does  not  appear  so  very  plain,  but  the  verdict 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  indignation  at  the  time  ;  and  there  can,  of 
course,  be  no  doubt  that  either  the  architect  or  contractor  was  to 
blame.  The  cause  of  instability  was  much  more  patent  when  a 
number  of  mill  chimneys  fell  during  a  violent  gale  soon  after.  In 
one  case  that  occurred,  at  Sheffield,  several  warnings  appeared  to 
have  been  given  to  the  owner,  but  at  the  inquest  no  one  was  held 
answerable  for  the  deaths  that  had  been  caused  by  its  fall.     The 

*  Report,  Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association,  Nos.  169-171. 
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occasion  was,  of  course,  somewhat  exceptional ;  but  surely  our 
mill  chimneys  and  other  tall  structures  ought  to  be  so  built  and 
kept  as  to  be  safe  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  aud  leave  a  margin  of 
strength  even  when  the  most  violent  hurricane  that  could  ever 
have  been  expected  exei'ts  its  influence.  If  architects  and  engineers 
could  not  do  that,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  the  profession. 

I  could  multiply  examples,  but  those  cited  will  doubtless  be 
accepted  as  sufficient  proof  that  there  is  something  that  calls  for 
reform,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  evil  could  bo 
easily  remedied. 

I  am  further  certain  that  one  fruitful  source  of  accidents  may 
be  traced  to  misplaced  economy  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of 
works  and  machinery.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  they  do,  or  pre- 
tend to  do,  the  work  of  the  engineer  or  architect  themselves,  for 
economy's  sake,  or  because  they  think  themselves  clever  enough  to 
do  it.  Even  though  the  work  may  be  plain,  how  is  it  likely  that 
anyone  who  has  not  made  a  study  of  a  profession  or  trade  could  do 
it  as  well  and  effectually  as  if  he  had,  and  could  boast  of  some 
experience  in  the  matter  besides.  We  all  can  dabble  in  other 
people's  work,  but  most  of  us  know  too  well  that  we  cannot  do  it 
efficiently.  And  how  small  a  matter  of  detail  neglected  may  be 
the  cause  of  a  terrible  disaster  aud  loss  of  life !  Ifor  is  this  all. 
This  very  circumstance  is  also  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
our  eyes  meet  in  every  direction  with  acres  upon  acres  of  barren 
brick  and  mortar  work,  which  with  a  little  skill  might  have  been 
made  tasteful,  and  have  not  cost  a  fraction  more ;  yea,  might  have 
been  cheaper,  for  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  an  architect 
can  save  his  client  the  commission  he  earns,  over  and  over  again. 
These  proprietors  usually  go  on  the  principle  of  *•  giving  strength 
enough  ;"  a  maxim  that  is  most  fallacious,  especially  in  matters  of 
construction,  and  chiefly  in  engineering  works.  This  is  not  a 
question  into  which  I  can  enter  before  this  society,  but  any 
engineer  worthy  of  his  calling  will  bear  testimony  to  the  havoc 
an  extra  allowance  of  material  over  and  above  what  is  required 
may  cause,  and  that  in  fact  it  may  prove  the  very  source  of  flxiliu-e. 
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I  trust  the  fact  of  my  connection  with  engineering  and  architecture 
■will  not  influence  your  judgment  of  my  arguments.  I  undertake 
to  prove  every  assertion  I  have  made,  and  numerous  instances  have 
occurred  in  my  own  practice  that  have  entirely  confirmed  what  I 
have  said.  I  return  then  to  the  main  point,  that  all  engineering 
and  architectural  works  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  care  of  the 
engineer  or  the  architect,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  interests  of 
the  general  public  as  regards  safety,  and  also  the  elevation  of  taste 
and  morals.  More  frequent  verdicts  of  manslaughter  against 
owners  that  have  been  guilty  of  such  charges  would  hasten  to 
bring  about  this  result,  while  it  would  also  make  professional  men 
more  careful  perhaps.  Under  the  present  state  of  things,  public 
money  spent  on  most  inquests  is  almost  entirely  thrown  away. 
The  course  of  reform  I  have  indicated  may  be  more  expensive  at 
first,  but  must  be  the  cheaper  in  the  end. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  may  be  recapitulated : — 

Obtain  more  intelligent  juries  for  inquests  in  which  scientific 
questions  are  likely  to  arise. 

Give  the  coroners  power  to  obtain  scientific  assistance. 

If  coroners  have  that  power  insist  on  them  making  use  of  it. 

Let  all  such  inquests  be  commenced  with  the  conviction  that 
there  has  been  a  cause  for  the  accident  and  a  determination  to 
find  it. 

Keturn  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  the  originator. 

Hold  the  coroner  responsible  for  the  verdict,  so  as  to  insure 
ample  evidence  being  called,  and  so  avoid  flimsiness. 
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In  a  highly  organised  commercial  community  there  is  an  ever 
present  necessity  for  accurate  information  on  all  points  bearing 
upon  the  public  welfare.  Hence,  as  society  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion, it  becomes  eminently  statistical.  We  see  the  results  of  this 
craving  for  information  in  all  departments  of  life. 

The  State,  in  many  instances,  imperiously  demands  information 
fi'om  its  individual  citizens,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community.  Thus  we  have  a  record  of  our  numbers,  movements, 
health,  means  of  livelihood,  ages,  proportion  of  the  sexes,  births 
and  deaths  ;  tables  of  exports  and  imports ;  a  register  of  the  tonnage 
of  our  vessels ;  notes  on  the  consumption  of  wines,  spii'its,  and  beer ; 
a  true  and  honest  return  of  profits  from  the  tradesaian,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  taxed  thereon  ;  a  register  of  the  number  of  horses 
kept  by  the  agriculturalist;  tables  showing  the  acreage  of  land 
imder  cultivation ;  returns  of  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  in  the 
countrj-,  and  a  long  catalogue,  too  long  for  enumeration,  of  other 
demands  by  the  State  upon  the  individual. 

And,  closely  analogous  in  principle,  we  have  from  the  State  a 
mandate  compelling  the  owners  of  vessels  to  furnish  them  with 
certain  stores ;  a  demand  for  the  accounts  of  railway  companies ;  a 
demand  for  the  balance  sheet  of  the  limited  joint  stock  banker, 
showing  his  profits.  And  all  these  things  are  asked  for  and 
ungrudgingly  given,  that  society  may  faithfully  chronicle  its  own 
progress,  and  read  in  figures,  which  no  partizanship  may  colour,  a 
faithful  reflex  of  its  growth  or  decline.     In  brief,  society  acts  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  whole,   protects  the  whole  from  the  part,  the 
greater  from  the  less. 

It  is  a  long,  monotonous  repetition  of  the  cry  which  Dickens 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  characters,  for  "Facts,  facts." 

Some  of  these  requisitions  undoubtedly  occasion  to  a  limited 
class  considerable  inconvenience,  but  the  principle  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  causes  them  to  be  enforced.  The  point  is, 
they  are  enforced  in  every  case  where  the  general  good  may  be 
advanced ;  and,  if  not  enforced  by  a  legislative  sanction,  they  are 
demanded  by  that  formidable  precursor  of  the  law — public  opinion. 

I  think  we  may  fairly  lay  down  the  rule  that  any  information 
which  is  of  public  utility,  and  is  possessed  by  individuals,  ought  to 
be  furnished  to  the  public,  unless  the  inconvenience  of  so  furnislung 
it  be  excessive,  as  measured  against  the  proposed  utility.  And 
even  in  that  case,  supposing  the  information  to  possess  great  public 
value,  the  work  might  be  paid  for. 

There  is  one  great  interest  which  does  not  furnish  its  valuable 
contribution  to  the  public  weal,  and  that  is  the  Eankiug  interest. 
If  there  be  one  source  of  information  as  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
trade  of  a  pre-eminent  value  it  is  undoubtedly  the  statistical  infor- 
mation hidden  in  the  books  of  the  London  and  country  bankers, 
which  would  mirror,  with  an  exquisite  sensitiveness,  the  flow 
and  the  reflux  of  trade, 

The  tables  of  exports  and  imports,  the  chronicled  variations  of 
price  in  the  different  markets,  give  but  a  partial  view  of  the 
economy  of  the  trade  life  of  the  country.  The  lost  link,  the 
missing  key,  which  would  re^•eal  the  distribution  of  trade,  may, 
with  an  assured  success,  be  looked  for  in  the  totals  of  the  banking 
community.  The  lost  key  is  studiously  hidden,  or  has  never  been 
sought. 

The  returns  which  would  define  with  something  approaching  cer- 
tainty the  fluctuations  of  trade  are  not  created,  or  are  created  in  but 
a  partial  degree,  and  for  any  practical  purpose  we  need  a  full  return. 

Granting  for  the  moment  that  the  true  method  of  finding  the 
lights  and  the  shadows  of  trade  is  to  study  the  aggregate  transac- 
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tions  of  the  Banks,  in  conjunction  witli  the  existing  sources  of 
information,  the  task  before  us  resolves  itself  into  this  : — A  demon- 
stration of  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  returns ;  a  demonstration 
of  the  harmlessness  of  extended  returns ;  a  demonstration  of  some 
reasonable  utility  arising  from  the  fuller  information.  "We  will 
now  consider  some  defects  of  the  present  system. 

Men  of  high  standing  as  statisticians,  notably  Jerons  and  Lub- 
bock, have  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  further  information  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  and  too  high  a 
value  cannot  be  placed  upon  an  accurate  account  of  trade  movements. 

This  want  of  information  has  been  with  a  partial  success  satisfied 
by  the  publication  of  the  London.  Clearing  House  returns.  But 
these  returns  arc  eminently  fallacious  as  a  guide  to  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country.  ^Magnificent  as  are  the  totals,  they  are  simply  a 
fractional  part  of  the  cleai'ing  performed  in  London. 

Let  us  examine  this  statement.  A  in  Manchester  pays  B  in 
Liverpool  a  cheque.  B  pays  in  the  cheque  to  his  Liverpool 
bankers.  They  in  due  course  pass  it  on  their  London  agent,  or 
remit  it  to  their  Manchester  agent  If  it  be  remitted  to  their 
Manchester  agent  it  is  lost  to  statistical  knowledge.  If  they  remit 
it  to  their  London  agent  it  will  swell  the  totals  of  the  Clearing 
House,  or  it  will  not  pass  through  the  Clearing  House.  Those 
credit  documents  on  a  countrj^  banker  which  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
London  banker,  not  being  the  agent  of  the  country  banker,  are 
passed  through  the  Clearing  House,  and  constitute  the  country 
clearing.    This  operation  holds  good  of  all  credit  documents  so  held. 

There  is  also  another  important  class  of  items  Avhich  will  swell 
the  Clearing  House  returns,  viz.,  the  periodical  transfers  which  are 
made  to  balance  the  accounts  of  banks  in  difterent  towns  which  act 
as  mutual  agents. 

To  quote  the  lucid  explanation  of  Doctor  Jevons  : — "  Each  agent 
bank  has  a  running  account  with  its  principal,  so  that  to  a  certain 
extent  each  important  bank  and  its  agencies  form  a  clearing  system 
analogous  to  that  of  a  head  office  and  its  branches.  It  will  be 
readily  seen,  too,  that  sums  of  money  passing  between  London 
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banks,  or  rather  cleared  off  ia  the  Lombard  Street  Clearing  House, 
will  frequently  be  the  balances  of  extensive  running  accounts 
between  country  banks  and  their  agents  and  correspondents."  And 
again,  "  "\\'hen  a  balance  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  banks  happen  to 
have  the  same  London  agent,  it  is  only  requisite  for  the  debtor 
bank  to  direct  their  London  agent  to  transfer  such  money  to  the 
credit  of  the  other  country  bank.  Great  as  are  the  transactions 
daily  settled  in  the  London  Clearing  House,  they  are,  after  all,  only 
those  which  have  not  been  previously  cleared  off  by  any  more  direct 
communication,  and  they  often  represent  the  balances  of  multi- 
tudinous transactions,  which  never  pass  through  London  at  all." 
Add  to  this  the  mutual  transactions  of  the  London  banks,  that  vast 
business  which  concentrates  in  the  great  capital  of  finance,  and  we 
have  a  fair  view  of  the  functions  of  the  London  Clearing  House. 

As  a  statistical  agency  the  functions-  of  the  London  Clearing 
House  are  exhausted.  "We  at  once  see  the  limits  of  its  statistical 
usefulness.  It  chronicles  a  part  of  the  credit  documents  circulating 
between  different  towns,  a  part  (the  major  part)  of  the  transactions 
of  the  London  bankers,  but  its  work  is  fractional.  It  chronicles 
fractions  of  fractions. 

In  any  analysis  of  trade  activity  which  we  may  attempt  to  make 
from  the  London  Clearing  House  returns  we  cannot  omit  from  our 
consideration  the  enormous  addition  to  their  amount  which  is 
periodically  made  by  the  fortnightly  settlement  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  To  quote  the  remarks  of  the -£V7(0,  January  19,  1871, 
as  recorded  in  Gilbarfs  Principles  and  Practice  of  Banling,  1871 
Edition: — "There  arc  two  settlements  in  the  Stock  Exchange  in 
each  month,  and  on  those  days  the  cheques  and  bills  passed  through 
the  Clearing  House  swell  to  an  amount  never  reached  on  other  occa- 
sions. The  fourth  of  the  mouth  will  never  compare  Avith  it." — 
{Gilbart,  p.  453\ 

When  we  reilect  on  the  nature  of  Stock  Exchange  business,  its 
liuctuations  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  an  indication  of  the  actual 
course  of  trade.  If  we  must  draw  any  inference  from  such  fluctu- 
ations, wc  may  infer  that  thcss  changes  help  to  elucidate  the  hopes 
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and  the  fears,  the  political  anxiety  or  repose,  of  a  given  period,  and 
not  the  steady  flow  or  ebb  of  a  trade  current. 

AYe  have  seen  that  a  credit  document  circulating  between  dif- 
ferent towns  may  or  may  not  reach  London,  may  or  may  not  pass 
through  the  Clearing  House ;  and,  taking  all  other  limitations  into 
consideration,  it  requires  no  farther  comment  to  establish  the  frac- 
tional nature  of  the  transactions  passed  through  the  hands  of  its 
officials.  The  fractions  may  be  constant  fractions,  but  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  ratio  they  bear  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  country. 

Although  we  have  seen  what  docs  pass  through  the  Clearing 
House,  and  partially  what  does  not,  it  is  desirable  a  little  further 
to  trace  the  missing  quantities. 

There  are  in  London  24  clearing  banks,  which  divide  in  very 
unequal  proportions  the  agency  of  the  country  banks.  Thus  there 
are  in  England  and  Wales  102  country  joint  stock  banks,  with  812 
branches.     The  agency  business  of  these  banks  is  thus  held  :  — 

Banks.  Branches. 

City  Bank 2   1 

Glyn's    19   133 

Union    7   44 

Barclay's 9   55 

"Westminster 13    80 

Barnett's   6    34 

Joint 3    9 

Smith's T 77 

Robarts >"   34 

London  and  South- Western     1    

Williams's     7   34 

Alliance    3 13 

Prescott's 2   16 

County 4   38 

Brown's     1    ^ 

Imperial    ^    I 

With  more  than  one  London  agent. ,  .  .    14   236 

102  812 
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This  table  -will  illustrate  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  agencies. 
Not  only  does  this  inequality  of  numbers  exist,  but  there  is  also  a 
further  elenient  of  inaccuracy  in  the  unequal  value  of  the  several 
agencies.  The  agent  of  a  large  bank  must  of  necessity  pass  through 
the  Clearing  House  a  larger  proportion  of  cheques  than  the  agent 
of  a  small  bank. 

Looking  at  the  list  of  agencies  of  the  joint  stock  banks,  we  see 
how  very  unevenly  the  business  is  distribiited,  how  greatly  the 
probability  of  its  being  passed  through  the  Clearing  House  varies 
in  different  given  cases.  Thus  the  bank  holding  two  agencies  of  small 
size  will  pass  the  bulk  of  its  agencies  transactions  through  the 
Clearing  House,  but  the  bank  holding  19  will  clear  off  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  its  agency  business  internally,  without  reaching 
the  Clearing  House.  These  remarks  refer  to  mutual  agency 
business. 

Thus,  the  agent  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Manchester  is  Messrs. 
Glyn  and  Co.  The  agent  of  Parr's  Banking  Company  is  also 
Messrs.  Glyn  and  Co.  All  claims  passing  up  from  the  Union  to 
Glyn's  on  Parr's  will  be  adjusted  without  reference  to  the  Clearing 
House.  The  operation  will  run — Union  to  Glyn's,  Glyn's  to 
Parr's;  and  not  Union  to  Glyn's,  Glyn's  to  Clearing  House,  Clear- 
ing House  to  Glyn's,  Glyn's  to  Parr's.  This  operation  will  hold 
good  of  19  groups,  and  will  lead  to  a  subtraction  from  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  Clearing  House  returns.  I  have  to  thank  Mr, 
Newmarch  for  the  verification  of  this  operation. 

This  wide  divergency  in  the  use  of  the  Clearing  House  for 
country  agency  business  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed  before  in 
any  analysis  of  the  Clearing  House  returns. 

All  the  London  bankers  do  not  hold  country  agencies.  The 
National  Provincial  Bank  affords  the  most  forcible  example  of  this. 
But,  although  the  National  Provincial  Bank  does  not  hold  a  single 
country  agency,  it  will  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  mutual 
transactions  of  its  136  country  branches. 

In  brief,  every  bank  having  branches  or  agencies  acts  in  some 
degree  the  part  of  a  clearing  house,  and  the  only  sign  the  Clearing 
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House  returns  will  give  will  be  the  periodical  paymont  of  balances, 
and  this  only  in  the  case  of  agencies. 

The  Bank  of  England  only  clears  on  one  side.  That  is  to  say, 
presents  claims  on  other  banks. 

I  think  we  may  fairly  question  the  action  of  Clearing  House 
returns  as  a  guide  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  country.  If  they 
are  a  guide  to,  they  are  not  a  measure  of  trade. 

We  need  the  turnover  of  the  banks  in  different  towns,  the 
amount  of  the  credit  documents  cleared  off  by  agency  banks,  and 
faintly  represented  by  totals,  the  amounts  settled  between  branches 
and  their  head  office,  the  amount  of  the  turnover  of  the  London 
banks  across  the  counter,  and  these  Ave  do  not  get.  Tlie  lines  are 
blurred,  the  figures  fractional  balances  remaining  after  the  great 
and  small  agency  banks  have  performed  their  private  clearing. 
They  are  a  confused  tithe  of  the  aggregate  business  of  the  country? 
and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  obtain  the  figures  we  require  in  a 
totally  different  manner. 

As  an  eA-idence  of  this,  I  would  ask  to  what  practical  use  have 
these  figures  been  put  ?  They  rise,  they  fall,  but  the  rise  and  the 
fall  although  probably  coincident  with  a  period  of  good  or  bad 
trade,  does  not  elucidate  the  cause  of  the  iiicrease,  the  sphei-e  of 
the  activity,  or  point  to  the  locality  in  which  the  depression  exists. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  a  period  of  depression  in  one  rj[uarter 
lessening  the  figures,  may  coincide  with  an  equal  prosperity  in 
another  locality,  and  the  inscrutable  mass  would  give  no  sign. 

The  event  which  suggested  to  me  this  thought,  was  the  great 
increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Yorkshire  woollen  trade  at  the 
time  when  the  cotton  famine  had  laid  upon  Lancashire  the  heavy 
hand  of  want. 

Speaking  upon  a  different  matter,  Mr.  Bagehot  says,  "Short 
depressions  in  consequence  have  scarcely  any  discernible  conse- 
quence ;  they  are  over  before  we  think  of  their  effects.  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  continuous  and  considerable  depression  that  the  cause 
is  in  action  long  enough  to  produce  discernible  effects." — {Lomlard 
Street,  p.  127.) 
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The  words  ade(|uately  express  my  meaning.  "What  we  want  is, 
to  register  lorig  or  short  depressions,  to  fix  their  seat,  to  give  them 
a  local  habitation. 

"We  require  to  vitalize  the  dead  mass,  to  give  a  voice  to  the 
dumb  signs,  life  and  intelligence  to  the  dry  bones.  To  any  one  at 
all  conversant  with  the  working  of  a  great  commercial  system  such 
as  that  which  exists  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  an  easy 
thing  to  believe  that  the  transactions  of  the  mercantile  world  are 
broadly  and  adequately  grouped  as  aggregates  in  the  books  of  the 
banking  world. 

Mr.  Dun,  in  his  recently  published  book,  estimates  that  97  per 
cent,  of  the  transactions  of  commerce  are  effected  by  means  of  bills 
and  cheques. 

More  and  more  with  every  year  the  use  of  credit  documents 
expands,  therefore,  broadly  speaking,  we  may  look  with  something 
approaching  certainty  for  a  trade  baroneter  in  those  figures.  The 
difliculty  is  to  get  them. 

It  will  be,  or  may  be,  urged  that  a  large  amount  of  retail  trade 
is  unrepresented,  but  this  is  only  a  minor  evil.  Most  respectable 
retail  tradesmen  now  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  a  banking  account, 
and  that  small  per  centage  which  remains  unchronicled,  will  eff'ect 
not  the  quality  but  the  quantity  of  the  return.  Thus,  if  the  trade 
of  Manchester  represented  £5,000,000  in  a  week,  the  constant 
absence  of  £100,000  would  not  render  the  returns  less  valuable 
because  the  absent  quautity  being  constantly  absent  would  be 
justifiably  calculated  upon. 

I  commenced  this  paper  by  a  reference  to  a  mass  of  statistical 
information  which  is  already  furnished  to  the  State. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  arduous  nature 
of  the  work  involved  in  some  of  the  requirements  to  which  we  have 
already  given  our  attention.  There  exists  not  another  trade  or 
profession  more  jealous  of  innovation  than  the  banking  trade  or 
profession,  and  we  may  safely  say  theie  is  not  another  profession 
whose  daily  practice  more  deeply  inculcates  the  lessons  of  caution. 
Hence,  any  proposal  which  had  for  its  essential  feature  a  demand 
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for  informatiou  wliich  lias  been  hitherto  held  to  be  of  the  most 
private  character  would  have  to  vindicate  to  an  ultra  cautious  body 
of  gentlemen,  its  claims  to  harmlessuess  before  any  consideration  of 
usefulness  could  be  entertained.  And  we  are  in  this  respect  in  a 
singularly  fortunate  position.  "NVe  can  point  to  balance  sheets 
published  not  only  "without  harm,  but,  according  to  IMr.  Dun,  with 
a  positive  benefit  to  the  present  Clearing  House  returns,  and  to  the 
■wonderfully  critical  analysis  which  the  position  of  the  various  joint 
stock  banks  has  undergone  in  the  columns  of  the  great  financial 
journals,  and  all,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  a  positively 
healthy  effect,  as  proof  that  wider  and  more  searching  investiga- 
tions than  this  proposed  investigation  have  been  made  with 
advantage.  Having  a  highly  intelligent  body  of  men  to  deal  with, 
with  whom  the  weighing  of  evidence  is  a  constant  occupation,  we 
need  fear  nothing  from  bias  or  ill  will.  "NYe  can  ask  for  the 
returns,  assured  that  those  to  whom  we  plead  will  grasp  the  points 
of  the  proposition.  For,  after  all,  in  anything  new  it  is  the  unrea- 
soning prejudices  of  men  we  have  to  fear,  and  not  their  calm 
reflection. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  serious  part  of  the  question,  viz.,  the 
usefulness  of  the  proposed  returns.  There  is  no  utility  in  the 
multiplication  of  unmeaning  figures. 

The  returns  of  the  London  Clearing  House  are  published  with 
the  express  intention  that  they  may  help  to  throw  light  on  the 
movements  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  country.  I  have  assumed 
their  partial  failure  to  accomplish  this.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Professor  Jevons'  book  on  "  Money  "  which  indicates  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  further  information,  and  which  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  to  you. 

"  1  have  endeavoured  to  form  some  notion  of  the  comparative 
amount  of  cheques  and  bills  which  are  cleared  off  at  successive 
points  in  the  organization  of  the  banking  system.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  we  should  learn  what  proportion  the  transactions  of 
the  Clearing  House  bear  to  the  whole  transactions  of  the  kingdom. 
There  woul  1  not  be  much  difficultv  in  forming  a  fair  estimate  if 
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we  had,  from  one  or  more  banks  in  each  of  the  principal  towns,  a 
statement  of  the  comparative  amounts  of  cheques  dealt  with  in 
various  manners." 

I  had  had  the  great  pleasure  of  submitting  this  paper,  or  more 
correctly,  an  abstract  of  its  contents  to  Professor  Jevons  before  I 
was  aware  that  he  was  independently  working  out  the  same  idea. 

I  have  to  express,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  so,  my 
thanks  to  Professor  Jevons  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  entered 
into  my  scheme,  and  assured  me  that  I  had  carried  the  enquiiy 
beyond  the  point  he  himself  had  reached. 

That  which  Professor  Jevons  proposes  is  one  step  in  the  right 
dii-ection. 

We  require  to  make  the  banking  statistics  useful,  and  we  find 
that  the  obstacle  which  prevents  their  usefulness  is  their  fi-actional 
nature.  I  do  not  in  any  sense  rely  upon  Cleaiing  House  returns 
as  a  measure  of  trade.  I  prefer  to  seek  the  information  in  a 
manner  totally  different.  Cleaiing  House  returns  represent  apart, 
a  part  coming  from  a  defined  quarter.  Hence,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  obtain  from  the  banks  the  total  of  their  aggregate  transac- 
tions, and,  within  some  3  or  4  per  cent.,  we  have  a  measure  of  the 
activity  of  English  trade. 

Suppose  we  treat  this  by  means  of  an  hypothetical  case. 

Supposing  the  whole  turnover,  bills  and  cheques,  of  the  Man- 
chester Banks  to  be  in  one  week  £5,000,000,  £2,000,000  might 
be  be  cleared,  £2,000,000  paid  over  the  counter,  and  £1,000,000 
through  the  local  Clearing  House.  "What  we  really  require  is,  not 
the  distribution  of  the  various  items,  but  the  verification  of  the 
great  aggregate. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  had,  week  by  week,  the  whole  of  these 
figures,  we  obtain  at  once  an  accurate  record  of  Manchester  trade* 
A  means  of  comparison  by  which  we  could  contrast  year  against 
year,  progress  against  decline,  activity  against  dulness. 

Apply  this  suggestion  to  the  whole  country,  town  by  town, 
district  and  district,  county  and  county,  and  the  grand  result  would 
be  an  accurate  measiire  of  our  trade. 
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We  should  no  longer  need  to  guess  as  to  the  extent  of  a 
depression,  the  locality,  or  greatness  of  a  time  of  good  trade,  but 
we  could  watch  it  as  we  now  read  a  weather  glass. 

Before  I  proceed  to  elaborate  any  details,  I  will  briefly  allude  to 
Bome  difficulties  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  promulgate  this  plan  as 
the  plan  which  will  be  finally  adopted.  I  consider  that  in  making 
any  change,  we  should  make  the  alteration  in  a  way  to  ensure  tlie 
permanence  of  the  new  order.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  a 
change  in  the  wrong  direction  would  act  as  a  bar  to  progress,  and 
although  I  entertain  for  my  own  scheme  the  natural  fondness  of  a 
parent,  yet  I  am  not  unconscious  that,  supposing  that  I  have 
struck  the  right  chord,  my  details  may  require  modification. 
The  first  objection  which  occurs  to  me  is,  the  objection  as  to 
publicity. 

Most  bankers  would  object  to  the  exposure  of  their  totals,  but 
this  exposure  need  not  be  apprehended.  We  do  not  require  to 
satisfy  ourselves  that  a  certain  bank  passes  through  its  hands  a 
given  number  of  millions  in  a  year,  that  which  we  require  is  the 
aggregate  trade  of  a  given  town  as  mirrored  in  those  figures.  "VYo 
want  to  know  if  trade  is  brisk  or  dull  so  far  as  the  totals  of  the 
banks  will  avail  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  sheer  impertinence 
to  ask  the  individual  bankers  to  divulge  their  totals  to  any  body  or 
person  for  re-publication  as  a  separate  total. 

Our  duty  is  to  ask  the  individual  banks  to  furnish  to  an  autho- 
rized official  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  business  to  be  by  him 
merged  into  greater  totals,  and  thus  give  the  desired  result. 

To  do  this  we  must  necessarily  have  an  authority  to  receive  and 
tabulate  the  figures. 

A  Government  department  compiling  and  issuing  statistical 
returns  would  be  the  most  suitable  authority.  We  must  have  a 
department  above  suspicion,  and  thus  only  can  we  obtain 
our  desire. 

In  so  far  as  an  objection  founded  upon  the  fear  of  publicity  is 
concerned,  this  arrangement  would  meet  the  case. 
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In  all  the  great  trade  centres  the  system  indicated  might  work 
well,  hut  in  the  smaller  towns,  in  which  there  is  only  one  or  possibly 
two  banks,  the  inevitable  result  would  be  a  revelation  of  the  com- 
ponent parts,  or  a  hint  to  a  shrewd  and  watchful  rival  that,  judging 
from  the  turnover  exhibited,  there  was  room  for  a  branch. 

This  might  seem  to  offer  a  ground  for  grave  objection,  but  the 
difficulty  is  not  formidable.  The  returns  might  be  published  by 
districts,  with  separate  returns  for  the  large  towns.  Thus,  Lan- 
cashire, and  then  separately,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Oldham,  &c. 
We  should  then  have  the  figures  for  the  district  and  also  the  only 
returns  which  it  is  really  important  to  keep  distinct.  Looking  at 
the  subject  in  this  way,  the  difficulty  arising  from  a  fear  of  pub- 
licity is  a  light  one. 

The  plea  of  private  rights  might  be  raised.  But,  taking  into 
consideration  the  long  array  of  demands  enforced  by  the  state,  this 
demand  would  fall  but  lightly. 

The  labour  of  extracting  might  be  urged  and  the  diverse  way  in 
which  the  various  banks  keep  their  books  be  pleaded  as  reasons  for 
the  non-production  of  the  figures.  But  1  am  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  if  a  printed  form  were  furnished  to  all  the  banks, 
asking  for  the  aggregate  of  their  transactions,  the  purely  mechani- 
cal work  of  filling  up  those  forms  would  bo  satisfactorily  performed. 

Whatever  be  the  form  in  which  a  banker  keeps  his  books,  this 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  he  will  reduce  the  business  done  to  totals. 
Difference  of  practice  makes  a  very  startling  theoretical  objection, 
but  differences  of  practice  impose  no  difficulty  upon  the  production 
of  an  uniform  return. 

In  this  elementary  stage  of  the  enquiry  it  is  necessary  to  point 
out  not  only  the  possible  advantages,  but  also  the  possible  defects 
of  such  a  series  of  returns. 

One  great  and  puzzling  question  wliich  would  require  our  notice 
is  to  be  found  in  the  duplication  of  figures  which  would  be  caused 
by  a  bank  having  branches  returning  the  cheques,  &c.,  passed 
through  the  Head  Office  as  part  of  its  total,  these  figures  again 
appearing  in  the  transactions  of  the  Branch.     This  is  a  minor  evil. 
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but  one  recjuiring  eousidcration.  Eut  for  this  I  believe  I  cau 
suggest  a  remedy.  It  is  au  admitted  fact  that  Banking  is  widely 
extending,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  transactions  of  the  country  arc 
passed  through  the  banks  of  the  kingdom. 

Banking  statistics  are  therefore  representative.  To  put  the  case 
broadly.  A  return  which  gives  the  turnover  of  the  banks  gives  at 
a  glance  the  total  turnover  of  the  commercial  community. 

By  the  process  of  dissection  and  aggregation  which  I  propose  to 
use,  we  should  gain  the  whole  totals  and  the  power  of  determining 
Avith  something  like  precision  the  varying  conditions  of  trade. 

To  a  statistical  body  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the 
influence  which  periods  of  inflated  prices  would  exercise  on  these 
returns.  It  may  also  seem  a  useless  thing  for  me  to  have  traced 
the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  Clearing  House  returns,  a 
procedure  with  which  you  are  doubtless  perfectly  well  acquainted, 
but  my  object  in  doing  so  was,  to  explain  the  matter  in  a  manner 
as  simple  as  possible. 

The  day  is  long  past  in  whiih  a  private  society  could  hope  to 
collect  statistics  of  a  great  public  utility.  The  province  of  a 
society  is,  to  utilize  the  mechanical  labours  of  a  government  body, 
to  point  out  whei'e  a  further  extension  or  repression  of  government 
activity  is  desirable.  If  this  be  a  true  estimate  of  the  powers 
of  a  society  devoted  to  statistical  enquiry,  the  influence  of  this 
society  might  be  powerfully  employed  iu  the  obtainment  of  these 
returns. 

To'  day  such  a  system  would  be  in  some  measure  incomplete  in 
England,  but  in  any  other  European  country  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble. AVe  owe  the  possibility  of  any  such  census  of  trade  to  the 
highly  organized  use  of  credit  documents. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  there  are  many  subdivisions  of  these 
figures  which  currency  writers  would  like  to  see  established  as  for 
example ;  the  proportionate  use  of  bills,  cheques,  &c.  But  to 
embody  these  things  would  enormously  complicate  the  problem. 

That  which  is  continuously  recj^uired  mitst  be  obtained  in  the 
most  simple  and  the  least  troublesome  manner,  the  more  elaborate 
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enquiries  could  only  be  conducted  at  wide  intervals  and  by  great 
and  exacting  efforts.  I  think  that  I  have  shown  the  xiossibility  of 
the  returns  being  made. 

I  do  not  pledge  myself  to  details.  The  one  fact  which  I  wish  to 
place  prominently  before  you  is,  the  existence  within  easy  reach  of 
a  means  of  measuring  trade. 

To  some  bankers  there  might  be  a  difhculty,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  bank  would 
make  the  abstraction  of  totals  easy. 

Eut,  taking  into  consideration  all  necessary  divergencies  of  prac- 
tice and  the  different  kinds  of  trade  carried  on  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  justify  a  refusal.  The  impossibilities  of  yesterday  are  the 
possibilities  of  to-day — the  facts  of  to-morrow. 

To  me  the  greatness  of  the  surface,  the  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tion, is  a  subject  of  congratulation. 

It  is  impossible  for  caprice  to  act  over  a  large  surface.  "When 
we  come  to  generalize,  if  we  work  on  a  sufficient  scale,  we  are  in 
the  domain  o£  law  where  no  private  interest  can  in  any  way  affect 
the  scientific  value  and  truth  of  our  results. 

The  subject  is  not  one  demanding  or  even  allowing  extensive 
illustration,  but  still  it  will  bear  the  strain  of  one  hypothetical 
case.  During  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine  the  exact  amount  of 
damage,  the  loss  of  trade,  in  round  figures,  was  never  fully 
measured.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  then  imported  may  tell 
us  how  far  the  supply  of  cotton  fell  short,  but  the  injuiy  extended 
beyond  the  temporary  destruction  of  the  cotton  industry,  and  was 
felt  in  the  paralysis  of  other  trades,  wholesale  and  retail,  grouped 
around  the  one  central  industry. 

No  tables  of  exports  and  imports  could  picture  the  general 
stupification,  but  the  returns  of  the  totals  of  the  banks  would  help 
to  tell  us  a  story  of  the  dark  days  which,  without  some  such 
evidence,  must  remain  for  ever  unknown.  It  is  in  the  lessened 
activity,  the  slower  and  more  languid  pulsation  of  trade  at  large 
that  the  evil  lies,  and  we  would  measure  it. 
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Conversely  it  would  be  of  importance  to  statistical  kno^v- 
ledge  to  trace  how  the  subversion  of  one  great  staple 
industry  helped  on  the  development  of  another  great  staple 
trade  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Yorkshire.  I  have 
spoken  in  the  course  of  this  paper  of  the  "  turnover  "of  a 
bank.  .  Without  some  definition  of  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the 
word,  the  various  interpretations  which  may  be  given  to  the  term 
might  lead  to  a  wide  misconception.  The  difficulty  which  would 
most  gravely  menace  the  accuracy  of  these  returns  as  a  measure  of 
trade  is  the  fear  of  redundenc)' — that  is  to  say,  duplication  on  a 
great  scale.  I  have  endeavoured  to  guard  against  this  by  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  defined  "  turnover."  But  I  must  point  out  that 
even  supposing  some  measure  of  duplication  to  exist,  taking  any 
given  town,  the  same  cases  of  duj^lication  constantly  recurring,  we 
should  still  be  justified  in  treating  the  indications  of  greater  or 
lessened  turnover  as  indications  of  active  or  depressed  trade. 

The  reading  which  I  would  suggest  for  the  word  turnover  is — 
the  total  amount  of  all  payments  of  credit  documents  made  by  the 
bank  on  behalf  of  customers.  This  would  include  cheques,  di-afts, 
&c.,  received  through  country  agents,  and  through  the  London 
agent  or  agents.  The  documents  paid  on  behalf  of  customers  of 
the  bank  properly  constitute  its  turnover. 

Such  a  definition  as  the  one  I  name  would  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  avoiding  duplication.  Thus,  all  credit  documents  received 
at  a  head  office  on  behalf  of  a  branch  would  not  be  included  by  the 
head  office,  because  they  would  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our 
definition.  They  would  be  properly  returned  by  the  branch  as 
part  of  its  turnover.  Credit  documents  remitted  to  an  agent  for 
credit  would  not  be  returned  by  the  remitting  bank  but  by  the 
bank  finall}'  paying  them.  And  in  the  same  manner  a  London 
banker  would  only  return  the  total  of  his  own  transactions,  exclud- 
ing his  agency  business.  Duplication  of  items  would,  I  think,  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  if  we  obtain  the  whole  turnover  of 
the  banks  without  deduction  and  without  duplication  we  obtain 
our  desired  result.     The  one  event  which  would  cause  them  to 
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fluctuate  violently  "woultl  be  fluctuations  in  prices,  and  this  is  a 
meiit. 

It  may  be  argued  that  it  is  useless  to  create  these  returns — if  it 
be  useless,  it  is  certainly  also  useless  to  publish  the  London  Clear- 
ing House  returns,  and  the  man  whose  name  is  identified  -svith  their 
publication,  and  the  men  who  so  elaborately  and  patiently  analyse 
them  in  bankers'  magazines  and  almanacs,  in  financial  journals,  and 
in  our  daily  newspapers,  are  committed  to  a  work  which  in  a  large 
degree  is  open  to  a  charge  of  uselessness,  inasmuch  as  they  argue 
from  a  partial  record,  we  should  argue  from  the  whole. 

If  the  London  Clearing  House  returns  are  useful  these  returns 
would  be  useful  in  a  larger  degree.  If  the  London  Clearing  House 
returns  arc  not  useful  these  returns  would  fill  the  vacant  place. 

I  can  convey  no  clearer  notion  of  my  meaning  than  that  which  I 
have  sought  to  give  you.  I,  therefore,  leave  the  subject  in  your 
kind  hands. 
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On  Alleged  Defects  in  the  Office  of  Con  oner 

Et  Mk.  Edavakd  Heefoed. 
[Read  January  10th,  1877.] 


Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  of  "our  ineffable  British  absurdity,"  and 
his  excellent  but  unread  publication  "Eors  Clavigera"  is  full  of 
examples  of  it. 

Absurdity  is  the  stock  imputation  of  sciolist  reformers  against 
the  ancient  institution  of  which  we  are  now  to  speak. 

"It  is  nearly  three  centuries  ago,"  saj'S  Mr.  Herschell,  Q.C.,  in  his  Social 
Science  address,  "  since  Shakspere  taught  us  to  look  for  absurdities  in 
'  Crowner's  Quest  Law,'  and  many  have  been  the  stories  during  the  inter- 
vening years  of  extraordinary  and  ludicrous  verdicts,  rivalling  in  their 
absurdity  the  law  laid  down  by  the  Coroner." 

"Whether  this  quotation  from  a  drunken  sexton  is  a  seemly  in- 
troduction to  a  grave  criticism  upon  an  office  of  hitherto  generally 
admitted  utility  is  questionable. 

I  might  point  out  other  English  absurdities,  not  to  justify  any- 
thing fairly  chargeable  upon  the  office  of  Coroner,  but  to  show 
those  who  use  this  argument  how  much  more  powerfully  it  tells  in 
their  own,  or  other  directions. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  contradictions  pervading  our  electoral 
system.  For  Parliamentary  representatives  the  only  constitutional 
franchise  is  payment  of  rates ;  therefore  in  counties  the  vote  is  denied 
to  ratepayers  as  such,  and  arbitrarily  restricted  to  a  certain  rental. 
So,  for  local  government,  it  is  important  that  (as  in  town  councils) 
the  whole  body  should  not  change  at  once  ;  therefore  School  Boards 
all  go  out  at  the  same  moment.     Public  opinion  should  have  some 
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annual  expression,  as  in  boards  of  guardians  ;  tlierefore  school  boards 
are  all  elected  once  in  three  years.  Minorities  require  represen- 
tation only ;  therefore  they  are  denied  it  in  the  vast  majority,  and 
have  it  in  very  few  constituencies.  Again,  cumulation  of  votes  is 
allowed  in  school  boards  for  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  would 
make  it  desirable  in  boards  of  guardians  and  other  elections,  from 
which  therefore  it  is  of  course  sedulously  withheld. 

Local  self-government  is  extolled  as  a  great  English  principle 
and  privilege,  and  yet  in  every  department  it  is  being  systematically 
overborne.  Government  interference  is  foisted  into  the  most 
paltry  matters ;  yet  dreadful  catastrophes,  such  as  floods  here  and 
in  London,  which  proper  interference  would  easily  prevent,  still  go 
on  occurring.  It  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  our  local  govern- 
ments that  it  should  be  shared  in  by  the  first  persons  in  every 
locality,  and  not  left  to  those  of  lowest  rank.  Accordingly, 
municipal  duties  are  systematically  lowered  in  character  by  being 
divided  amongst  a  variety  of  boards  and  authorities,  and  theii'  most 
honourable  distinction — the  local  magistracy — is  withdrawn  from 
the  prizes  to  be  obtained,  and  left  to  mere  Crown  or  clique 
nomination. 

Friendly  societies  require  strong  supervision  to  protect  the  poorest 
and  most  numerous  class  ;  who,  nevertheless,  are  designedly  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  very  institutions  most  likely  to  do  them  wrong, 
by  not  making  registration  coinpuJsori/,  and  doing  nothing  to  pre- 
vent frauds  by  societies  which  are  not  registered. 

Savings  banks,  in  two  kinds,  are  elaborately  established,  because 
it  is  to  be  desired  that  all  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  save 
as  much  as  they  can ;  yet,  if  one  wants  to  save  more  than  a  certain 
sum  he  is  arbitrarily  forbidden,  although  to  the  actual  public  loss, 
since  there  is  a  clear  gain  between  the  interest  allowed  to  depositors 
and  the  dividends  on  the  National  Debt,  of  which  savings  bank 
deposits  are  simply  a  part. 

Brevity  in  Acts  of  Parliament  is  loudly  extolled,  our  statute 
book  is  already  enormously  overloaded;  yet  session  after  session 
thousands  of  pages  of  useless  verbiage  are,  for  the  sake  of  those 
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who  are  paid  by  the  folio,  added  to  our  Local  and  General  Statutes. 

Telegraphs  are  in  the  hands  of  Government,  and  nothing  could 
be  easier  than  to  ensure  the  perfect  authentication  of  messages ; 
and  yet  year  after  year  the  mischief  goes  on.  -which  could  easily  be 
checked,  not  only  of  forged  stock-jobbing  telegrams,  cheating  indi- 
viduals and  the  public,  but,  as  lately  happened,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  was  ordered  off,  and  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by 
a  telegram  received  and  acted  on  without  aiithority  or  test  of 
validity. 

The  Christian  religion  in  some  form  is  undoubtedly  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  constitiiencies  to  be  the  guide  to  human  conduct ; 
the  astounding  result  of  this  conviction  being  that  School  Boards 
teach  children  only  the  three  E.'s,  so  as  to  make  them  (as  a  jail 
chaplain  says)  cleverer  forgers,  and  train  children  not  in  the  way 
they  should  (/o,  but  only  in  the  things  they  should  knoic. 

A  national  institution  exists  professedly  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  and  yet  the  vast  majority  most  requiring 
it  for  their  own  and  their  country's  sake  are  shut  out  of  the  public 
places  in  which  alone  such  instruction  can  mostly  be  obtained. 

In  criminal  law  it  was  a  just  and  necessary  reform  that  prisoners 
should  be  defended  by  Counsel,  which  the  old  law  prohibited ; 
therefore  the  great  majority  of  criminals  still  go  undefended  because 
they  cannot  pay  for  Counsel,  being  also  deprived  of  that  indirect 
protection  which  the  judge  was  supposed  to  give  the  prisonei-, 
whilst  the  worst  and  wealthiest  criminals  are  often  enabled  to 
escape  punishment  by  feeing  able  Counsel.  Again,  all  admit  that 
punishment  for  crime  should  be  certain ;  yet  not  only  have 
judges  a  discretion  which  makes  punishment  a  lottery,  but  a  sym- 
pathetic Secretary  of  State  may  override  the  proceedings  of  the 
highest  Court  of  Justice  and  encourage  the  woist  outrages  by 
misplaced  pardon. 

Free  trade  is  declared  to  be  a  principle  of  universal  application, 
and  therefore  (not  to  mention  the  sale  of  books  and  spirituous 
liquors)  the  contrary  principle  is  applied  to  one  half  of  every  com- 
mercial transaction,  viz.,  the  "circulating  medium." 
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Pauperism  is  one  of  our  greatest  evils.  It  is  to  be  discouraged 
by  every  means,  even  bordering  on  positive  inhumanity.  Tet  it  is 
deliberately  created  with  respect  to  children  whose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  pay  school  fees.  The  whole  system  of  national  education 
may  be  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  need  of  training  the  poorest 
and  most  numerous  class ;  and  yet  this  very  provision  is  accom- 
panied with  a  heavy  personal  tax,  excluding  the  most  destitute 
and  dangerous  classes.  And  whereas  free  schools  would,  as  in 
America,  certainly  draw  in  all,  and  elevate  the  lower  by  com- 
panionship with  the  higher  class,  the  tax  on  schooling  must  largely 
defeat  the  very  object  which  thorough  educators  have  in  view. 

Vaccination  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  dreadful  epidemic,  but 
after  seven  years  its  effects  subside  ;  therefore,  whilst  the  greatest 
rigour  is  exerted  in  the  case  of  infants,  whose  parents  conscien- 
tiously object  to  it,  no  steps  are  taken  to  secure  the  far  more 
important  object  of  vaccinating  adults. 

Then  there  is  the  ineffable  absurdity  of  our  railway  arrange- 
ments. We  have  complicated  and  expensive  Government  arrange- 
ments, without  the  sKghtest  result  of  personal  protection.  Instance 
the  general  construction  of  platforms  (instead  of  being  for  passen- 
gers' convenience)  so  loio  as  to  be  troublesome  and  dangerous  to 
all,  especially  women  ;  and  the  monstrous  length  of  hours  during 
Avhich  those  whose  entire  vigilance  is  essential  to  our  safety — 
pointsmen,  engine  di-ivers,  and  others — are  allowed  to  be  worked, 
to  nature's  utter  exhaustion  and  our  constant  danger. 

Whilst  our  prisons  are  bursting,  and  their  inmates  are  inevitably 
demoralized,  poor  people  are  incarcerated  for  months,  simply  for 
want  of  sureties  for  good  behaviour,  which  poverty  or  misfortune 
precludes  their  finding.  A  father  is  imprisoned  for  not  securing 
the  school-attendance  of  his  child,  an  incurable  truant,  who,  and 
not  the  parent,  as  Mr.  Euskin  justly  observes,  should  have  been 
confined  on  bread  and  water,  etc.,  etc. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  enumerate  the  inefi^ible  absurdities  of 
summary  jurisdiction — its  imprisonment  of  babies  for  stealing 
Mowers  ;  of  M-orking  men  for  simple  breach  of  contract ;  of  houseless 
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wanderers  for  being  found  asleej:)  in  public  places,  where  tlie  fact  of 
their  being  proves  that  they  could  not  be  engaged  in  any  bad  design  ; 
the  extraordinary  action  of  the  police,  for  which  the  responsibility 
is  doubtful,  in  arresting  persons  upon  a  mere  shadow  of  suspicion ; 
in  allowing  people  to  violate  some  mere  police  regulation,  of  which 
they  were  probably  ignorant,  and  then  pouncing  upon  and  treating 
them  as  if  they  had  committed  some  heinous  crime,  instead 
of  securing  the  desired  objects  of  the  law  by  a  timely  warning ; 
and  in  the  gnat-straining  and  camel- swallowing  respectively,  in 
regard  to  the  exhibitions  and  amusements  of  the  poor  and  the 
upper  classes. 

The  whole  of  the  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  law  is,  with  its 
annual  amendment,  a  mass  of  absurdity,  securing  to  honest  creditors 
the  smallest  possible  dividend  at  the  greatest  possible  professional 
and  other  expense,  pressing  very  lightly  upon  the  most  flagrant 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  commercial  honesty,  but  ruthlessly 
imprisoning  poor  debtors  unable  to  pay,  whereas  a  richer  person 
can  escape  at  once  by  filing  his  petition. 

On  nothing  is  the  English  mind  more  set  than  in  ftivour  of 
absolute  freedom,  and  against  all  trade  union  restrictions  upon 
women's  employment,  or  upon  the  number  of  apprentices,  &c. 
Yet  Parliament  is  continually  asked  to  enact  these  restrictions  in 
the  case  of  genteel  professions,  such  as  law  or  physic, — and  always 
complies. 

Look  at  the  national  adoption  of  free  trade  as  the  great  means  of 
cheapening  food,  in  connexion  with  the  known  fact  that  our 
fisheries  would  produce  ample  and  cheap  subsistence  for  all  if 
properly  encouraged,  and  that  thousands  of  tons  of  fish  are  des- 
troyed by  the  deeiers  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price.  Look  at 
what  is  called  the  Temperance  movement,  almost  entirely  confined 
to  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the  act  of  drinking,  with  scarcely 
anything  done  to  check,  and  a  good  deal  done  to  foster,  the  dispo- 
sition to  drink.  Look  at  the  tremendous  vigour  with  which  a 
virtuous  police  harries  men  who  like  betting  upon  races,  and  at 
the  same  time  at  the  vast  institution — a  sort  of  fifth  estate  of  the 
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realm — which  involves  the  payment  of  millions  of  money  and  a 
serious  interference  with  legitimate  trade,  in  what  is  simply  a 
gigantic  system  of  gambling  and  chance  speculation  tempered  by 
fraud,  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  not  even  discouraged  by  the 
imposition  of  the  smallest  tax  upon  the  transactions  eftccted 
therein,  which  would  eqrnxl  the  income  tax. 

It  is  for  the  public  good  that  the  public  should  get  the  best  gas, 
water,  and  other  health-requisites  at  least  expense.  This  being  so, 
private  persons  are  on  every  hand  allowed  and  encouraged  by  Par- 
liament to  obtain  legislative  monopolies,  by  which  these  necessaries 
arc  jobbed  for  pecuniary  profit,  the  public  getting  what  they  reqiiire 
only  by  means  of  5  to  50  per  cent,  dividend  paid  to  the  monopolists. 
If  these  instances  are  not  admitted  by  all  to  illustrate  Mr.  Eus- 
kin's  opinion  of  our  ineffable  British  absurdity,  most  of  lis  will 
admit  that  some  of  them  fairly  do  so.  Hardly  any  one's 
knowledge  would  fail  to  suggest  hundreds  of  other  such  absurdities. 
I  will  merely  mention  further  the  unjust  and  self-contradictory 
treatment  of  female  medical  students,  as  described  in  the  October 
and  November  numbers  oi  £lachcoo(V s  Magazine,  and  tbe  still  more 
absurd  legislation  in  the  matter  of  vivisection,  which  may  now  be 
practised  for  cruelty  or  fun,  but  not  by  scientific  investigators 
without  obstruction  and  annoyance.  (See  article  by  Right  Hon. 
E.  Lowe,  in  the  Contemporary.)  I  venture  to  add  that  if  the 
institutions  of  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe  were  carefully  collated 
they  would  not  produce  in  the  whole  a  tythe  of  the  stupid  contra- 
dictions by  which  wc  in  this  England,  of  which  we  arc  so  proud, 
amply  justify  Mr.  Euskin's  imputation. 

These  instances  of  our  all-pervading  absurdity  are  given  not  to 
justify  anvthing  that  could  be  proved  against  the  office  of  Coroner, 
but  ratliev  to  account  in  some  degree  for  an  office,  than  which  none 
is  simpler,  cheaper,  or  bettor  adapted  to  effect  the  object  of  its 
institution,  being  assailed  as  it  has  been. 

That  the  whole  of  our  institutions  are  more  or  less  muddled  and 
spoiled  by  such  contradictions  as  I  have  pointed  out  cannot  but 
indicate  a  public  wrong-headedness,   equally  certain  to  pass  over 
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the  most  crying  mischiefs,  and  to  settle  upon  some  trifling  incon- 
venience, or  merely  seeming  anomaly — all  that  can  trnly  be 
alleged  against  the  Coroner's  office. 

A  short  and  clear  statement  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
office  itself  will,  I  think,  go  far  to  justify  it  against  all  the  attacks 
Avhich  have  been  made  upon  it. 

The  Coroner  is  an  officer  possessing  large  powers  of  directing 
police  inc[uiries,  and  endued  so  far  as  is  necessary  with  the  func- 
tions of  a  judge.  He  is  elected  by  the  freeholders,  or  by  those 
who  represent  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  com- 
pletest  possible  protection  for  human  life  ;  that  is,  for  the  lives  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  more  than  the  Avealthier  few  are 
endangered  by  various  causes  of  sudden  or  natural  death.  He  is 
recjuired  by  the  clear  tenor  of  common  and  statute  law,  and,  there- 
fore, compellable  by  legal  process,  to  summon,  and  is  punishable  if 
he  omits  to  summon  a  jury  in  every  case,  duly  reported  to  him,  of 
sudden  or  violent  death.  That  is,  in  every  case  where  there  is  a 
fair  opening  for  the  supposition  that  human  agency  may  have 
caused,  or  to  some  extent  contributed  to  the  death,  at  the  time 
death  took  place. 

The  duty  of  the  police  being  to  have  before  the  court  all  material 
witnesses,  and  the  Coroner  having,  whenever  there  is  need,  ordered 
a  dissection  of  the  body  by  a  surgeon,  or  a  scientific  examination 
by  thoroughly  competent  persons  of  other  matters  of  inquiry,  the 
inquest  proceeds  with  all  the  strictness  and  solemnity  of  an  open 
public  trial  in  any  other  court  of  justice.  The  inquest  is  thus  held 
hy  the  jury,  lefore  but  not  hy  the  Coroner. 

The  question  to  be  decided  by  the  jury,  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  is,  primarily,  not  what  is  the  medical  cause  of  death,  but 
whether  anybody  appears  to  be  "  culpable."  If  this  is  not  clearly 
proved  in  the  negative,  further  inquiry  into  the  medical  cause  of 
death  becomes  reccssary,  and  is  then  prosecuted  by  means  of  dis- 
section, or  by  medical  or  other  scientific  evidence. 

Whatever  the  subject  of  inquiry  may  be,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the 
police,    or  if  need   be   of  the  Coroner,   to  call   before  him  every 
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witness  and  every  kind  of  evidence  in  anywise  touching  the  death, 
whereby  the  jury  may  resolve  the  question  "if  any  culpable," 
in  anywise,  and  to  what  extent. 

In  all  cases,  therefore,  of  railway,  steam-boiler,  machinery,  and 
other  accidents,  involving  scientific  questions,  it  is  part  of  the  office 
and  institution  of  Coroner  that  a  competent  scientific  person  shall 
be  present,  both  to  give  evidence  and  also  to  furnish  any  assistance 
desired  by  the  Coroner  and  jury,  in  suggesting  questions  to  the 
witnesses  dictated  by  his  especial  scientific  knowledge.  This  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  office  as  it  is  that  any  common  witness  who 
found  the  deceased  dead,  or  saw  any  part  of  the  transaction,  should 
be  sworn  and  examined.  And  it  is  as  much  part  of  the  law  under 
which  the  Coroner  acts]  that  he  may^and  must  call  in  any  such 
scientific  evidence  and  assistance,  as  it  is  that  he  shall  receive  his 
fee  or  salary.  The  new-fangled  suggestion  of  a  scientific  assessor 
is,  therefore,  plainly  uncalled  for,  as  it  is  derogatory  to  the  office 
to  ask  for  or  submit  to  it.  He  has,  therefore,  no  more  right  to 
omit  his  order  to  a  surgeon  to  dissect  a  body,  when  such  dissection  is 
necessary  to  clear  up  any  suspicion  as  to  the  medical  cause  of  death 
or  to  ascertain  whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  poison  or  other 
foul  play,  than  he  has  to  order  s.  post  mortem  examination,  possibly 
against  the  wishes  of  the  friends,  in  cases  where  the  evidence 
fomnally  taken  before  the  inquest  exhaustively  shows  that  the 
death  could  not  have  been,  though  from  an  unknown  cause,  other- 
wise than  purely  natural. 

If  it  appears  that  the  deceased's  own  act,  or  any  other  wilful 
violence  has  caused  or  accelerated  the  death,  and  if  the  jury 
return  a  verdict  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  the  person  accused 
is  to  be  committed  by  the  Coroner,  and  tried  at  the  assizes  on  tJic 
jury's  inquisition. 

~  If  the  cause,  though  legally  accidental,  involves  some  blame,  or 
if  the  death,  though  natural,  is  accelerated  by  want  of  food  or 
other  cause  requiring  censure,  the  jury  is  at  liberty  to  find  accord- 
ingly. These  incidental  judgments  of  the  inquest,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  and  coiniuuuicated  to  tlae  parties  concerned. 
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are  wholly  ignored  by  the  assailants  of  the  office,  and  yet  certainly 
are  of  great  and  obvious  advantage  to  the  public.  Some  fifty 
illustrations  of  this  valuable  function  in  Manchester,  during  1876, 
are  given  in  the  Appendix  {A). 

If  I  have  been  followed  in  this  statement,  I  submit  that  it  meets 
most  of  the  attacks  upon  the  office,  and  discloses  the  great  advan- 
tages which  it  has  over  individual  summary  jurisdiction,  or  any 
private  inquiry  by  a  surgeon  or  a  police-officer,  such  as  is  suggested 
by  amateur  reformers  as  a  substitute. — It  may  be  well  to  remind  you 
from  what  kind  of  persons,  not  to  any  great  extent  from  the  public 
at  large,  these  attacks  proceed. 

1.  Barristers,  not  very  familiar  with  the  common  law  functions 
and  principles  of  the  office,  and  who  dislike  the  appointment  to  it 
of  the  "  lower  branch  "  of  the  profession,  and  want  coroners,  like 
stipendary  magistrates,  to  be  selected  only  from  the  Bar. 

2.  Vigilant  Municipal  or  Crown-appointed  officers,  who  naturally 
dislike  every  phase  of  popular  election  and  popular  responsibility, 
and  who  gratify  such  dislike  under  a  show  of  solicitude  for  the 
ratepayer's  pocket  and  the  juror's  convenience,  though  the  expense 
is  infinitessimally  small,  and  to  the  jurors  themselves  the  interesting 
subjects  of  inquiry  at  inquests  often  afford  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  dull  monotony  of  trade.     {Appendix  B.) 

3.  Half-informed  newspaper  wiiters,  who  are  ever  ready  with 
their  sensational  headings  of  "  a  strange  verdict,"  and  the  like, 
the  strangeness  being  only  in  their  own  ignorance  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Court  proceeds.     {Appendix  C.J 

4.  The  heads  of  Government  Bureaus,  such  as  the  Eegistrar- 
General,  who  subordinates  the  protection  of  human  life  to  the  n.ere 
collection  of  statistics,  and  to  whom  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
they  are  correct  or  not,  so  long  as  they  are  precisely  expressed  in 
Latin  or  English  terms,  and  reducible  into  "quarterly  tables  of  the 
causes  of  death."     {Appendix  D.) 

5.  Amateur  jurists,  and  law  makers  on  the  look-out  for  subjects 
of  private  legislation,  and  disposed  to  experiment  upon  tried  insti- 
tutions, according  to  some  new-fangled  and  untried  theories  of 
their  own. 
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6.  Persons  "vvlio  have  fouiul  tliemselves  aggrieved  by  the  consiire 
of  a  Coroner's  inquest,  or  by  other  circumstances  attending  it.* 

With  such  a  prejudiced  array  of  malcontents  and  cavillers,  the 
wonder  is  not  at  the  readiness  with  which  attacks  upon  the  office 
are  received  even,  in  quarters  where  it  would  be  least  expected ; 
but  that  the  office,  notwithstanding  the  uniform  decisions  in  its 
favour  when  it  has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  Parliament  or 
by  Commissioners,  has  not  been  long  since  swallowed  up  in  the 
tide  of  restless  innovation.  The  indecent  violence  with  which 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  Coroners  are  assailed  even  for  doing  their 
strict  duty,  strangely  contrasts  with  the  sweetly  modulated 
reference  in  the  same  quarters  to  the  outrageous  mistakes  of  other 
magistrates. 

All  (conveniently  described  as)  Crown-appointed  Centralizers 
have  long  regarded  the  office  of  Coroner  as  incompatible  with  their 
schemes.  The  attacks  upon  it  date  from  the  decadence  of  our 
English  principles  of  local  self-government,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
croachments on  trial  by  jury,  in  a  military  police,  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  Boards  of  Commissioners  for  the  old  system  of  legislation,  etc. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Hildebrandt's  paper,  they  seem  lately 
to  have  been  called  forth  by  three  special  cases — viz.,  the  Lyell, 
Mistletoe,  and  Bravo  inquests. 

"When  a  gentleman,  admittedly  unacquainted  with  the  law  and 
practice  of  English  institutions,  makes  reUcctions  upon  one  of  them 
which,  if  correct,  are  applicable  not  to  the  institution  itself,  but 
to  the  general  state  of  the  law  of  which  it  is  only  a  part,  his 
observations  scarcely  require  very  lengthened  notice.  1  shall, 
therefore,  merely  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Secretary  Cross's 
speech  upon  Lord  F.  Hervey's  motion  in  the  Commons  for  reforming 
the   office.      Mr.   Uildebrandt  admits  that   Coroners'   inquests   on 

♦  Fiction  generally  reflects  real  life.  Miss  Braddon,  in  her  last  novel, 
makes  the  deceased's  brother,  immediately  after  an  open  verdict  has  been 
rcturne  1,  not  inculpating  Haggard,  apply  to  the  Coroner  upon  the  same 
evidence  for  a  warrant  against  him,  which  that  officer,  as  in  duty  bound, 
refused.  Whereupon,  "Arnold  argued  the  matter,  but  in  vain,  and  leit  JNIr. 
Penruddodn,  of  Wrinkles  Close,  with  the  idea  that  a  rustic  coroner  ivas  the 
most  inept  and  useless  of  offieials.'" — Bdyravia,  Nov.,  1876,  p.  32. 
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railway  accidents  have  been  satisfactorily  conducted.  He  has  only 
fault  to  find  witli  those  npon  boiler  explosions;  and  all  his  objec- 
tions resolve  themselves  into  one — i.e.,  that  all  persons  whoso  ever 
so  slight  want  of  care  might  possibly  have  contributed  to  a 
casuality,  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Mr.  Cross, 
however,  said — "As  Home  Secretary,  he  knew  that  in  cases  of 
"  accidents  in  mines,  loiler  explosiotis,  and  the  like,  the  inquests 
"held  gave  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  interested  in  them." 
f Times,  July  12th,  1876.) 

Much  may  no  doubt  be  done  by  legislation  to  make  the  pro- 
prietors of  engines  and  boilers  more  responsible  than  they  are  at 
present.  But  this  admission  in  no  way  affects  the  office  itself, 
since  magistrates  and  police  have  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with 
Coroners  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  whenever  the  least  suspicion 
of  criminality  exists. 

When  Mr.  Hildebrandt,  as  the  result  of  his  long  and  miscellaneous 
paper,  merely  recommends  "greater  intelligence  in  juries,  the  giving 
Coroners  imiccr  to  obtain  scientific  assistance,  the  inaldng  them 
obtain  it,  and  the  holding  them  responsible  for  the  verdict,"  he 
simply  says  what  more  knowledge  would  have  prevented  his 
saying. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  speeches 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Lord  F.  Hervey's  motion 
"  that  legislation  was  desirable  with  regard  to  the  qualification  and 
appointment  of  Coroners  and  the  mode  of  holding  inquests." 

He  urged  that  the  popular  election  of  Coroner  was  opposed  to 
the  English  constitution. — On  the  contrary,  the  nomination  of 
magistrates  by  the  Crown,  or  rather  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  is 
itself  a  modern  innovation  on  the  practice  in  almost  all  Eoroughs 
prior  to  the  "Municipal  Eeform  Act."  It  was  by  it  vested  nomi- 
nally in  the  Crown,  with  the  understanding  that  Corporations  sliould 
first  designate  the  persons  to  be  appointed.  This  important  duty 
has  gradually  been  usurped  by  cliques  or  by  Crown  appointment, 
but  there  are  many  special  reasons  for  not  allowing  the  office  of 
Coroner  to  pass  from  the  people  in  the  same  way.     The  Coroner, 
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said  "  The  Times,''^  is  the  peoples'  magistrate,  and  although  he 
should  not  be  responsible  to  the  people  by  being  made  removable, 
it  is  submitted  that  important  principles  are  involved  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  popular  election.  If,  as  Englishmen,  we  are  gradually 
to  be  despoiled  of  all  our  old  electoral  franchises,  so  be  it.  But  let 
not  this  one  especially  valuable  elective  institution  be  singled  out 
for  destruction. 

The  Bravo  case  has  been  referred  to  as  one  in  which  the  Coroner 
first  neglected  his  duty  by  taking  too  little  evidence,  and  then  on 
the  second  inquiry,  called  for  by  an  artificially  stimulated  public 
opinion,  allowed  counsel  an  extravagant  license  in  the  examination 
of  witness.es.  ''The  proceedings  at  this  inquest,"  says  Mr.  Hers- 
chell,  "disgrace  the  annals  of  our  jurisprudence."  It  is  the  heads 
of  Mr.  Herschell's  own  profession,  his  own  seniors,  and  in  every 
respect  superiors,  to  whom  he  thus  virtually  affixes  disgrace. 

The  case  itself  was  altogether  exceptional.  Though  the  Judges 
found  no  fault  with  the  first  inquest,  which  indeed  the  second 
inquest  showed  to  have  been  perfectly  well  conducted,  it  would  have 
been  injurious  to  the  persons  affected  by  it,  as  well  as  improper 
and  dangerous  for  the  Coroner,  to  interpose  at  any  point  to  restrict 
the  inquiry.  The  ablest  members  of  the  legal  profession  were 
engaged  to  protect  various  interests,  and  the  Coroner  rightly  left 
them  to  check  each  other,  so  that  it  could  never  afterwards  be 
alleged  that  any  fact,  or  even  surmise,  bearing  upon  the  case  had 
been  shut  out  or  prevented  from  being  elicited  or  traced  out. 

The  case  of  the  Mistletoe  was  urged  as  showing  the  inefficiency 
of  the  Inquest.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  there  were  questions 
to  be  decided,  upon  which  it  was  almost  impossible  that  any  jury 
could  agree.  Surely  it  is  better  to  end  an  inquiry  without  a 
decision  than  to  arrive  at  a  verdict  cither  unjust  in  itself,  or  which 
would  have  revolted  a  large  part  of  the  nation.  If  mere  censure  were 
due  to  any  connected  with  either  vessel,  it  could  be  passed  by  the 
public  without  the  jury,  who  were  not  bound  to  agree  except  in  a 
verdi(!t  of  manslaughter  ;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Ilildebrandt's 
original  view,   that  "the  oriuinator  of  an  accident  sliould  alwavs 
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be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,"  most  people  will  think  that  such 
a  verdict  against  the  commander  of  either  of  the  vessels  would 
have  been,  on  any  theory,  unjust,  and  would  certainly  have  caused 
great  public  discontent. 

One  stock  objection  of  the  unconstitutionalists  is  the  participa- 
tion of  a  jury.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  make  it  less  efficient. 
A  jury  secures  an  audience,  some  check  upon  the  Coroner,  and  a 
persistency  in  investigation  which  in  some  cases  might  otherwise 
be  wanting.  A  verdict  found  by  a  jury  affords  to  the  accused,  on 
full  investigation,  a  much  safer  ground  for  putting  him  on  trial 
than  either  the  'i2)se  dixit  cf  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  the  finding 
of  a  grand  jury  on  private  and  exparte  evidence. 

Again,  let  me  say,  if  juries — the  legale  judicium  parium — are  to 
be  altogether  abolished  in  England,  as  in  some  European  countries, 
so  be  it.  But  do  not  take  away  that  special  form  of  it  which 
has  a  definite  and  most  important  function  to  perform.  Are  we 
to  be  told  by  Liberals,  or  Constitutionalists,  that  English  freemen 
are  less  qualified  to  form  sucb  tribunals  than  they  were  fifty  or 
five  hundred  years  ago?  I  must  confess  that  sneers  at  juries, 
coroners'  or  other,  seem  to  me  the  height  of  municipal,  and 
"  reforming  "  snobbery. 

Mr.  Herschell  objects  that  "•' the  jury  know  nothing  of  the  case 
before  they  begin  the  inquiry,  except  what  they  have  picked  up 
from  the  tittle  tattle  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  would  mislead 
rather  than  assist  them  in  the  investigation."  Is  it  not  plain  that 
although  doubtless  any  jury,  grand  or  petty,  may  be  biassed  by 
what  they  have  heard,  they  are  at  any  rate  better  qualified  to  assist 
in  the  investigation,  by  putting  every  possible  question  to  elicit  the 
truth,  by  the  very  fact  of  a  number  of  circumstances  having  already 
come  to  their  ears  ? 

Mr.  Herschell  stated  in  his  paper,  as  an  objectionable  practice, 
that  "almost  invariably  the  medical  practitioner  who  happens  to 
be  nearest  is  sent  for"  by  the  Coroner,  and  that  he  may  be  incom- 
petent to  give  evidence  or  make  a  post  mortem  examination ;  the 
only  instance  he  gives  of  this  being  a  surgeon  who  pronounced 
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some  mark  upon  a  garment  to  be  human  blood — clearly  chemical 
rather  than  medical  evidence, — and  he  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  permanently  appointed  medical  inspector,  who  should  visit 
and  give  evidence  in  every  case.  But  it  is  plain  (1)  that  any  such 
officer  can  tell  nothing  of  the  cause  of  death  by  outward  view ; 
and  must  form  his  judgment,  often  erroneously,  from  statements 
made  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  him,  and  of  which  he 
would  have  no  means  of  testing  the  truth  at  all  equal  to  what  is 
supplied  by  the  Coroner's  examination  on  oath  in  open  court.  (2)  It 
generally  happens  that  the  surgeon  who  attended  deceased  before 
death  must  be  examined  as  a  witness,  so  that  to  superadd  a  stipen- 
diary surgeon  in  every  cast  would  generally  involve  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  two  medical  witnesses  instead  of  one.  Surely  in 
this  matter,  as  in  every  other  where  surgeons  are  concerned,  the 
public  may  rely  upon  the  strict  examination  required  on  admission. 
In  special  cases,  at  present,  surgeons  of  infirmaries,  or  others  pos- 
sessing unusual  experience,  are  summoned  by  the  Coroner.  A 
divided  responsibility  between  the  Coroner  and  his  medical 
colleague  would  be  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  either. 

In  two  very  elaborate  articles  in  The  Times  newspaper  of  Sep- 
tember 3(]th  and  October  '2nd  a  number  of  points  are  adduced  to 
support  the  writer's  conclusion  that  "  some  reform  in  the  present 
"  mode  of  procedure  is  necessary."  The  first  objection  is  that  the 
in(|uest  is  public.  A  strange  one  truly  to  an  English  mind,  how- 
ever natural  to  one  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  secret,  interrogatory 
mental  torture  of  the  French  primary  investigations.  A  curious 
instance  of  the  ignorance  of  the  would-be  reformers  of  our  ancient 
office  occurred  in  the  Commons'  debate.  The  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tion said  that  "  it  should  not  be  open  to  the  Coroner  to  clear  his 
"court,  and  conduct  the  proceedings  in  the  dark."  The  seconder, 
Sergt.  Simon,  contradicting  his  mover  as  to  the  fact,  desired  "to 
"make  such  a  change  in "  (what  he  supposed  to  be)  " the  law  that 
"  power  should  be  given  to  Coroners  to  hold  inquests  in  private." 
Both  mover  and  seconder  were  wrong  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
point  they   adduced.      The  Coroner's  Court,    like   the   Court   of 
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Queen's  Beucli,  is  Ly  the  immemorial  common  law  and  constitutiou 
of  England,  an  open,  public  court ;  but  by  tlie  same  law  and 
constitution,  it  is  also,  necessarily,  within  the  province  of  the 
Coroner,  as  of  every  other  Judge,  to  clear  his  court,  and  remove 
persons  whom  he  deems  proper  to  be  removed.  But  he  cannot 
remove  the  jury;  and  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  English 
character  to  suppose  that  amongst  (usually)  fifteen  "  good  men 
"and  true"  there  would  not  be  some  one  to  protest  against  the 
Coi'oner's  neglect  or  wrong  doing. 

The  writer  in  T//e  Times  points  to  the  procedure  in  Scotland  as 
better  than  our  own.  But  there  we  have  no  information  neces- 
sarily forwarded  by  the  police  to  the  Coroner  of  every  case  of 
sudden  or  violent  death.  For,  any  surgeon  called  in  after  death, 
as  in  a  late  case  in  Manchester  (where  death  resulted  from  chloral), 
and  in  many  similar  cases  within  my  knowledge,  may,  on  what  is 
told  him  by  persons  wanting  to  avoid  an  inquest,  certify  "  natural 
"causes,"  and  so,  in  Scotland,  avoid  enquiry.  But  the  Coroner  is 
bound  to  disregard  all  such  certificates  where  the  facts  show  that 
they  could  not  prcperli/  be  given. 

If  the  Procurator  Fiscal  is  informed  of  a  case  which  is  ^>r/y«d 
facie  suspicious,  he  sends  some  one  to  ask  questions  privately,  and 
inform  him  of  the  result.  But  he  either  carries  the  matter 
further,  or  lets  it  di-op,  as  he  likes.  "  It  might  be  thought  (says 
"  The  Times'  writer)  that  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  shield 
"  criminals;  but  the  fact  that  he  is  removable  for  misconduct  by  his 
"superior  officer,  the  sheriff,  is  a  check  upon  the  performance  of 
"his  duty."  (?)  Is  it  not  plain  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  far  less 
favourable  to  a  vigorous  unswerving  discharge  of  public  duty  than 
that  in  which,  on  formal  information  to  the  Coroner  of  anij  sudden 
death,  he  is  compelled  to  go  to  the  place,  and  in  the  fuU  light  of 
day,  without  fear  or  favour,  and  with  all  the  aid  of  public 
notoriety,  send  for  and  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  until  the  person 
"culpable"  is  sent  for  trial,  or  otherwise  exposed,  or  until  the 
cause  of  death  is  conclusively  proved  not  to  have  been  extraneous 
or  non-natural  ?     The  Times  admits  that  the  Scotch  system  has  its 
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defects,  inasmuch  as  ''the  deaths  concerning  which  it  is  important 
"  to  enquire  into  are  those  concerning  which  ?io  rumour  would 
"  reach  the  Procurator  Fiscah"  Exactly  so.  But  we  have  seen 
that,  except  for  the  improper  granting  of  surgeons'  certificates,  where 
the  surgeons  either  cannot  know  what  they  certify,  or  wilfully 
endeavour  to  cloak  violence  or  suicide  ;  or  through  the  sordid 
desire  to  save  fees,  by  with-holdiug  information  from  the  Coroner, 
every  case  which  can  be  non-natural,  though  seemingly  natural, 
mnst  come  within  the  Coroner''s  cognizance,  and  must  then  be 
enquired  of  by  a  jury. 

The  Times  adduces  a  case  which  alone  proves  the  worthlessness 
of  the  Scotch  system,  and  the  efficiency  of  our  own.  In  May, 
1863,  a  fire  occurred  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  and  a  servant 
of  his  lost  her  life  apparently  from  the  fire.  The  writer  proceeds  : 
"but  the  circumstances  led  to  the  belief  that  the  girl  was  dead 
"  under  the  influence  of  some  narcotic  before  the  fire  was  kindled." 
Yet  the  Procurator" Fiscal  chose  to  exercise  a  discretionary  op!ion, 
which,  notwithstanding  some  mistaken  opinions,  I  affirm  that  an 
English  Coroner  has  not  the  least  power  to  exercise,  and  proceeded 
no  further.  Sometime  afterwards  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Pritchard, 
who  was  living  at  her  son-in-law's  house,  was  seized  with  illness, 
and  died  suddenly.  No  report  was  made  to  the  Procurator  Eiscal. 
The  usual  delusive  certificate  was  doubtless  signed  by  the  medical 
attendant,  and  the  body  interred.  Here  again,  in  England,  the 
Coroner  must  have  had  a  report,  and  must  have  summoned  his 
jury,  regardless  of  the  medical  certificate,  and  if  they  were  not 
exhaustively  satisfied  by  the  evidence,  he  must  have  directed  a 
2Jost  mortem  examination. 

In  March,  1865,  Dr.  Pritchard's  wife  died;  and  this  time  a 
rumour  came  to  the  police,  who  apprehended  Dr.  Pritchard.  Then 
for  the  first  time  a  post  mortem  examination  was  made  ;  and  this 
cleiuly  showed  that  Mrs.  Pritchard  had  died  from  antimony.  Mrs. 
Taylor,  her  mother,  was  then  exhumed,  and  was  shown  to  have 
also  died  by  poison  ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  poor 
servant  had  likewise  been  murdered. 
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Another  point  in  the  Commons'  debate  and  The  Times'  article 
is  that  the  class  of  cases  in  which  a  Coroner  should  enquire 
requires  to  be  further  defined  by  legislation.  This  I  affirm  to  be 
an  entire  mistake.  It  results  wholly  from  the  way  in  which  the 
officer  has  been  tampered  with  by  various  authorities.  No  further 
definition  can  be  requii'ed  (because  the  law  books  are  quite  ex- 
plicit) of  the  cases  of  "violent"  death,  persons  "found  dead,"  or 
dying  from  "burns,"  nor  of  suspicious  deaths,  such  as  the  police  or 
Coroner  are  led  definitely  to  suspect  to  have  been  either  caused 
(or  in  some  way  by  commission  or  omission),  accelerated,  or  con- 
tributed to  by  the  action  of  others.  Under  the  last  head,  it  is 
necessarily  implied  that  the  Coroner  must  have  a  full  discretion  to 
summon  a  jury  if  he  sees  occasion.  To  hamper  his  discretion  is 
protanto  to  destroy  his  efficiency. 

The  only  possible  further  definition  is,  of  what  constitutes  a 
"  sudden  death,"  the  Coroner's  absolute  duty  being  to  summon  a 
jury  in  every  such  case,  whether  the  family  doctor  likes  it  or  not, 
or  whether  the  quarter  sessions  like  it  or  not,  and  whether  there  is 
or  is  not  definite  suspicion  of  foul  play.  This  question,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  came  fully  before  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  Avho  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
Coroners'  Salaries'  Bill,  and  both  bodies  distinctly  prescribed 
inquests  as  necessary  in  every  case  where  any  public  authority, 
such  as  the  police,  notified  a  sudden  death  to  the  Coroner,  and 
where  the  cause  of  death,  though  not  apparently  suspicious,  was 
unexpected,  and  due  to  entirely  unknown  causes. 

The  objectors  forget  what  has  been  the  only  cause  of  apparent 
want  of  preciscness  in  the  Coroner's  duty,  viz. :  First,  the  justices 
usurping  a  power  which  never  was  intended  for  them  of  declaring 
that  an  inquest  which  the  Coroner  was  clearly  bound  to  hold  was 
not  "  duly  holden,"  merely  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  him  of  his 
fee,  the  judges  deeming  it  improper  to  revise  such  discretion  of  the 
justices ;  and  secondly,  the  Registrar-General  actually  presuming 
to  contradict  the  law  by  giring  out  in  a  late  report  that  "the  fact 
"  of  the  death  being  sudden  is  no  ground  for  an  inquest,"  and  that 
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"violent  deaths,  of -which  a  medical  inspection  may  ascertain  the 
"  cause,  should  be  left  without  moving  the  apparatus  of  an  inquest!" 
A  most  absurd  remark,  because  in  violent  deaths  the  question  is 
seldom  the  cause  of  death,  which  is  obvious,  but  only  whether  any 
one  is  at  all  to  blame  in  connection  with  it. 

Under  such  misleading  influences,  one  cannot  wonder  at  town 
councils  reporting  that  "unnecessary  inquests  are  held,"  or  even  at 
a  Secretary  of  State's  pronouncing  that  an  inquiry  to  ascertain  if  it 
was  true  that  the  deceased  had  been  injured  by  falling  down  stairs 
through  the  neglect  of  his  attendants,  was  "an  outrage  on  decency,"' 
merely  because  a  medical  man  was  ready  to  certifj'  that  the  cause 
of  death  was  "meningitis,"  or  some  other  dog-latinized  ailment — 
itself  produced  or  aggravated,  moreover,  by  such  fall. 

Recurring  to  the  Parliamentary  discussion,  I  find  it  stated  by 
Lord  F.  Hervey  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  "without  the 
' '  greatest  labour  and  difficulty  to  find  out  what  the  law  of 
"  Coroners  really  is."  It  is  proper,  on  this  question,  to  keep  out 
of  sight  local  and  personal  matters.  But  if,  as  I  know  to  be  the 
fact,  a  Coroner  of  average  intelligence  and  legal  knowledge  can 
for  thirty  years  discharge  his  duty  without  the  slightest  doubt  or 
hesitation  upon  any  one  point  arising  in  his  practice,  and  can  show, 
as  he  has  shown,  that  the  attacks  and  criticisms  to  which 
public  officials  are  wholesomely  exposed  have  been  from  first  to 
last  in  his  case  wholly  unfounded,  I  cannot  but  wonderingly  ask 
what  ground  there  is  for  Lord  F.  Hervey's  call  for  "  the  consolida- 
"  tion  of  the  statute  law  relating  to  Coroners,"  and  entirely  dispute 
the  need  of  any  legislation  whatever  to  clear  up  doubts,  which  all 
who  understand  the  subject  know  do  not  exist. 

Here  it  occurs  to  me  to  notice  Mr.  Sergt.  Simon's  contention  that 
a  Coroner  should  possess  "  sufficient  legal  knowledge  and  delicacy 
"  of  feeling  to  know  when  it  was  necessary  and  when  not  to 
"to  intrude  into  the  privacy  of  a  sorrowing  family."  I  submit 
that  no  such  motive  ought  ever  to  be  suggested  to  a  public  officer. 
If  the  law  is  clear  as  to  the  cases  in  which  it  obliges  a  Coroner  to 
summon    a  jury,  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  in  other  words,  a  weak 
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readiness  to  meet  certain  morbid  or  conventional  sentiments  must 
not  intrude  at  all. 

Mr.  Lefevre  said  that  as  to  ''the  re-opening  of  enquiries"  the 
present  system  was  needlessly  cumbrous  and  slow,  and  he  charac- 
teristically proposed  to  let  the  Home  Secretary  or  the  Lord 
Chancellor  order  an  enquiry  to  be  re-opened  of  their  own  mere 
discretion,  without  any  application  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

Looking  at  the  result  of  "Home  Secretary"  interference 
in  so  many  cases,  the  society  may  rather  be  disposed  to  adhere  to 
the  legal  and  constitutional  modes  of  proceedure.  The  holding  a 
fresh  inquest  in  the  Bravo  case  was  a  needless  scandal ;  and  the 
almost  total  absence  in  law  books  of  any  similar  application  shows 
that  the  re-opening  of  an  inquest  is  necessarily  so  rare  as  not  to 
need  Mr.  Lefevre's  bit  of  "summary  jtirisdiction." 

Mr.  Secretary  Cross  wound  up  the  debate  by  declaring  "that 
"  Coroners  had,  as  a  rule,  performed  great  public  services,  and 
"  discharged  their  duties  with  much  ability."  He  said  that  a 
Coroner  "ought  to  be  a  trained  lawyer,"  and  therefore  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession.  He  objected,  as  might  be  expected  of  him, 
to  any  popular  appointment  of  Coroners ;  said  that,  although 
public-houses  were  inconvenient  places,  "inquests  must  be  held 
"  somewhere."  [It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Bravo  malcontents 
quarrelled  with  what  Mr.  Sergt.  Simon  would  consider  "delicacy 
"of  sentiment"  on  the  Coroner's  part,  in  holding  his  inquest 
in  Mrs.  Bravo's  drawing-room.]  He  thought  that  Coroner's  juries 
should  be  drawn  from  the  same  panel  as  oilier  juries.  But  from 
first  to  last  he  said  no  word  about  that  "clipping  of  Coroners' 
"wings,"  which  excited  pleasurable  expectation,  and  induced 
an  assenting  deputation  to  the  Home  Ofiice,  on  the  part  of  some 
municipal  friends  of  mine. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  all  the  defects  imputed  to  the  office  by  its 
opponents,  and  which  are  shown  to  be  rather  merits  than  defects. 
I  will  now  specify  some  of  the  absurdities  foisted  upon  the  office  by 
legislation  or  bad  practice  since  the  Decadence  of  English  principles 
referred  to  above.     The  first  was  the  abolition  of  deodands,  that  is, 
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the  forfeiture  imposed  by  the  inquest  upon  the  steam-boiler,  engine, 
carriage,  or  the  like  object  which  "moved  to  the  death."  This 
old  incident  of  the  office  enabled  the  jury  to  punish  those  who 
were  in  any  wise  "guilty  of  manslaughter"  upon  Mr.  Hildebrandt's 
theory.  Had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the  subject,  he  would 
have  pointed  out  this  as  an  improvement  which  might  have  well 
been  made  upon  the  ill-advised  legislation  of  forty  years  back. 

The  common  law  itself  provides  against  the  "  duplicate 
"  enquiries,"  which  Mr.  Herschel  complains  of.  For  all  that  can  be 
done  by  a  justice,  and  a  great  deal  more,  is  required  to  be  done  by 
the  Coroner  and  his  jury.  It  is  only  bad  innovations  which  have 
led  to  conflicts  between  Coroners  and  justices  by  inducing  (1)  the 
keeping  of  persons  suspected  from  the  inquest,  and  (2)  needlessly 
repeating  the  whole  case  before  the  justices,  whose  commitment 
merely  secures  a  bill  being  presented  to  the  grand  jury.  Whereas 
the  Coroner's  inquisition  is  itself  the  "finding  of  a  grand  jury," 
and  carries  with  it  an  ultimate  trial,  even,  where  necessary,  against 
the  will  of  justices  and  grand  jury.  The  interposition  of  the 
justices  is  obviously  uncalled-for  and  illegitimate,  from  their  not 
having  the  power,  which  the  Coroners  can  alone  exercise,  to  disinter 
a  body,  and  direct  a  post  mortem  examination,  analysis,  &c.     {E.) 

In  such  cases  as  the  Road  murder,  the  Taylor  Children,  the 
Whalley  Range  murder,  and  others,  the  old  practice  pursued  for 
centuries,  and  until  the  period  of  Decadence,  was  perfectly  effec- 
tive in  eliciting  the  whole  of  the  facts  before  a  definite  charge  is 
made  against  any  individual.  The  proceeding  before  a  justice  can 
only  begin  with  such  a  charge;  and  when  a  man  is  once  charged, 
his  mouth  is  shut  as  a  witness.  He  can  of  course  make  a  defence 
to  the  charge,  but  any  such  defence  may  be  recorded  against  him. 
The  great  mischief,  therefore,  of  this  tampering  by  the  justices, 
and  at  their  instance  by  the  police,  with  the  functions  of  the 
Coroner  and  jury,  is  that  all  the  persons  amongst  whom  the  guilty 
individual  probably  is,  can  no  longer  make  their  full  statements 
before  the  jury  to  guide  them  in  fui'ther  enquiry. 

Ry  the  Registrar-General's  uujustiliable  working  of  the  Registra- 
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tiou  Act  the  whole  object  of  the  office  of  Coroner  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  frustrated.  That  object  is  that  no  person  shall  be  buried 
without  the  positive  assurance  of  some  responsible  authority  that 
there  is  no  foul  play  or  unexplained  mystery. 

A  person  may  now  be  buried  without  any  certificate  whatever, 
the  clergyman  being  merely  bound  to  give  notice  of  such  burial ; 
and  then  the  scandal  of  disinterment,  in  case  of  violence  or  suspicion 
of  it,  has  to  be  resorted  to. 

As  a  surgeon's  certificate  is  generally  the  registrar's  authority 
for  giving  a  certificate  for  interment,  precaution  should  obviously 
be  taken  to  prevent  such  certificates  being  given  in  cases  where 
the  law  requires  an  inquest ;  such,  e.g.,  as  Dr.  Pritchard's,  and 
the  numerous  cases  of  sudden  deaths  in  which  surgeons  are,  as 
above  stated,  encouraged  to  certify  a  cause  of  death  of  which 
they  can  have  no  knowledge,  but  only  the  merest  surmise  from 
hearsay,  and  when  they  know  not  even  that  the  party  is  dead. 

As  the  object  of  the  person  getting  the  medical  certificate  is  to 
avoid  an  inquest,  and  as  the  certificate  may  be  given  with  more  or 
less  truth  without  disclosing  either  actual  violence  or  malpractice 
{see  Appendix  F),  it  is  plain  that  the  granting  of  a  certifi- 
cate can  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  Coroner's  duty.  The 
absurd  theoiy  which  now  prevails  that  the  Coroner  is  not  to  hold 
an  inquest  where  a  surgeon  chooses  to  certify,  or  often,  where 
some  one  informs  the  Coroner  that  a  surgeon  is  willing  to  certify, 
is  exercisiDg  a  dangerous  influence,  I  will  only  cite  one  instance, 
though  hundreds  similar  to  Dr.  Pritchard's  case  might  be  cited.  A 
lady  dies  of  puerperal  fever,  which  is  certified  to  be  the  cause  of 
death.  The  nurse  attends  another  lady,  and  gives  her  the  fever, 
of  which  she  in  turn  dies.  Again  the  surgeon  employed  certifies 
puerperal  fever,  and  interment  takes  place  without  notice  being 
sent  to  the  Coroner.  A  third  woman,  and  again  a  fourth  dies  in 
childbirth  from  fever  wickedly  conveyed  by  the  same  midwife.  On 
a  fifth  death,  still  certified  by  a  surgeon,  and  therefore  unreported 
to  the  Coroner,  public  opinion  wakes  up,  and  the  nurse  is  appre- 
hended, tried  for  manslaughter,  and  imprisoned  for  fourteen  years. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  (though  painful)  to  point  to  the  individuals 
responsible  for  three  at  least  of  those  poor  womens'  deaths. 
{Appendix  B.) 

I  assert  without  hesitation  that  in  not  one  out  of  these  five  cases 
was  it  less  open  to  a  finance  committee  or  a  Secretary  of  State  to 
characterize  the  holding  of  an  inquest  as  "an  outrage  on  common 
"  sense,"  or  "  an  unnecessary  grasping  at  fees,"  then  in  Lyell's 
case;  and  yet,  through  "  our  ineffable  British  absurdity,"  three  or 
four  lamentable  deaths  were  certainly  caused,  and  no  doubt 
numerous  deaths  are  continually  occnring  through  the  same  evasion 
of  the  clear  law  requiring  the  summoning  of  a  jury  in  every  case, 
as  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  phrases  it,  "  out  of  the  ordinary  and  natural 
"  course  of  ordinary  and  natural  disease."    (See  Appendix  F.) 

It  will,  I  trust,  have  appeared  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
there  never  was  a  time  in  which  the  utmost,  and  every  actual  or  pos- 
sible, security  against  not  only  secret  murder,  but  all  kinds  of  death 
from  accident  or  neglect,  was  more  required  than  the  present ;  tliat 
therefore  the  last  thing  to  be  thought  of  by  any  real  friend  of  the 
poor  man  is  to  withdraw  any  existing  security  against  such  possible 
evils,  or  to  remove  any  check  upon  the  persons,  whether  Coroners, 
magistrates,  or  police,  whose  duty  calls  upon  them  to  impose  such 
security;  that  even  "abuses"  ami  "absurdities"  do  not  justify 
abolition,  but  may  be  easily  remedied,  and,  at  the  worst,  may  be 
considered  as  amongst  the  imperfections  belonging  to  human 
institutions  ;  and  that  whatever  schemes  might  be  adopted  by  the 
legislature  in  Scotland,  in  Eussia,  or  elsewhere,  we  as  Englishmen 
have  only  to  consider  what  can  best  be  done  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  that  security,  in  strict  accordance  with  those  time- 
honoured  priciples  of  local  self-government,  and  public  inquiry  by 
peers,  which  made  the  English  nation  and  character  what,  in  spite 
of  the  Decadence  referred  to,  they  have  not  as  yet  quite  ceased 
to  be. 
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EXTRA-JUDICIAL    VERDICTS. 


APPENDIX   A. 


S.  S.,  aged  11  years. — Drowned  through  the  gi\'ing  way  of  ice,  whilst 
skating  on  a  reservoii-  with  many  others.  Recommended  the  owner  of  the 
reservoir  to  put  up  proper  printed  notices  warning  persons  of  the  danger. 

Several  other  similar  cases  and  periodical  recommendations. 

J.  H.,  aged  about  46  gears, — Fell  from  a  ladder,  which  slipped  as  he  was 
fixing  a  plank  for  a  scaffold.  Two  other  painters  were  watching  him,  and 
ought  to  have  held  the  ladder.  Were  cautioned  by  the  jury  to  be  more 
careful  in  future. 

£.  G.  Jt.,  aged  5  months, — Taken  suddenlj^  in  convulsions,  at  6-30  p.m. 
Nurse  sent  twice  for  surgeon  of  Provident  Dispensary,  of  which  she  is  a 
member,  but  he  did  not  come,  although  he  promised,  till  10  p.m.  Child 
died  at  8  p.m.  Verdict,  natural  disease,  aggravated  by  want  of  medical  aid. 
Communicated  to  the  Committee  of  the  Provident  Dispensary,  with  request 
to  inquire  into  the  doctor's  reasons  for  not  attending  the  deceased  when 
sent  for. 

M.  N.,  aged  about  40  years, — Fell  down  cellar  steps  at  10  p.m.,  whilst 
under  the  influence  of  drink,  at  her  aunt's  house.  Bled  fi'om  woimd  on  the 
forehead,  and  from  nose  and  cars.  Was  put  to  bed  insensible,  and  never 
recovered  consciousness  till  death,  next  day,  at  12  noon.  Doctor  not  sent 
for  till  an  hour  before  she  died  ;  did  not  come  till  after  death.  Jury  found 
there  had  been  great  neglect  in  not  sending  for  a  doctor  earlier. 

A.  M.  B.,  aged  2  years  and  9  months. — Was  playing  in  the  street,  when  a 
railway  van  knocked  her  down  and  ran  over  her.  Driver  of  the  van  sat  on 
a  seat  at  back  of  the  van,  talking  with  a  companion.  The  jury  censured 
him  for  carelessness. 

/.  C,  aged  33  years. — Fell,  while  unloading  a  railway  wagon,  across  the 
coupling  chains.  A  doctor  from  Chorloy  attended  him  at  home,  but  his  wife 
complained  of  his  neglect  in  not  coming  regularly.  Deceased  was  removed 
to  the  Infirmary.  Jury  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  doctor  at  Chorley 
ought  to  have  attended  the  deceased  more  regularly. 

J.  S.,  aged  41  years. — A  joiner ;  killed  by  the  fall  of  walls  of  a  new  build- 
ing, on  which  he  was  working  with  others.  Walls  had  previously  bulged, 
and  were  propped  up.  Plans  not  submitted  to  inspector  or  architect.  Jury 
desired  proprietor  to  at  once  submit  plans  of  his  building  to  the  Corporation. 

S.  T.,  aged  12  xveehs. — Found  dead  in  bed,  from  an  overdose  of  cordial, 
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procured  by  the  motlier  from  a  confectioner's  shop.  The  jury  censured  the 
practice  of  selling  cordials  by  persons  not  druggists,  and  also  omitting  to 
put  a  label  on  the  bottle. 

JF-  H.,  aged  19  years. — Injured  by  collision  of  wagons  in  a  coal  mine, 
through  couplings  breaking.  Jury  recommended  that  the  couplings  be  made 
more  secure,  that  the  line  be  kept  clear,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
be  informed. 

T.  B.,  aged  4  months. — Died  in  convulsions.  Taken  to  hospital  a  few 
minutes  past  9,  but  they  refused  to  attend  to  it,  though  working  in  convul- 
sions. Jury  recommended  that  the  Committee  of  the  Hospital  inquire  into 
the  alleged  refusal  to  treat  deceased. 

n.  F.,  aged  3  years. — Found  dead  in  bed,  after  slight  illness.  The  doctor 
attributed  death  to  suppressed  scarlatina,  and  observed  that  the  houses  were 
unfit  to  live  in.  Jury  recommended  that  the  attention  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  be  called  to  these  houses. 

R.  B.,  aged  10  iceels  f Illegitimate) . — Effusion  in  the  brain,  accelerated  by 
neglect,  and  by  want  of  medical  aid.     The  jury  censured  the  nurse. 

M.  A.  E.,  aged  14  tveeks. — Suffocated  by  being  overlain  by  father,  whilst 
asleep  in  drink.     Father  severely  censured. 

W.  B.,  34-  years. — FaU  from  ladder,  which  broke,  while  working. 
Jury  cautioned  the  foreman  to  be  more  careful  in  examining  the  ladders. 

W.  H.  W.,  aged  43  years. — Knocked  down  and  run  over  by  an  engine, 
having  stepped  from  an  arch  on  the  Manchester  South  Junction  and 
Altrincham  Railway.  Jury  recommended  that  the  arches  be  built  up, 
which  the  solicitor  undertook  to  see  done. 

J.  P.,  aged  56  years. — Fell  down  teagle-hole,  through  door  being  left 
unlocked.     Jury  censured  clerk  who  had  charge  of  the  key. 

J.  R.  T.,  aged  10  »joh<7w.  — Burned  during  short  absence  of  mother,  who 
left  it  on  the  floor.     Jury  blamed  mother  for  leaving  so  young  a  child. 

C.  F.,  aged  13  years. — Died  from  small-pox.  Doctor  refused  certificate 
of  death  unless  paid  his  bill,  and  was  censured  by  the  jury,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  authorities  inquire  why  deceased  was  not  removed  after 
the  doctor  having  given  notice. 

C.  F.  B.  Jones,  aged  20  years. — Drawing  a  handcart,  caught  by  lurry, 
and  run  over.     Jury  censured  driver  of  lurry. 

T.  R.,  aged  5  years. — Knocked  into  canal  by  a  large  dog  at  Cornbrook. 
Jury  recommended  the  Canal  Company  to  fence  the  canal  or  take  other 
steps  to  prevent  accidents. 

E.  G.  £.,  aged  51. — Went  into  fits  at  9.45  a.m.,  in  a  friend's  house,  and 
remained  in  fits  till  4  p.m.     No  doctor    sent  for  till  then,  when  deceased's 
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husband  was  sent  for,  and  he  got  a  doctor.  Died  at  10  p.m.  Jurj' censured 
the  woman  for  neglecting  to  get  medical  aid. 

T.  D.,  GO  years. — Had  been  ill  a  short  time.  Brother-in-law  came  to  see 
him  about  8  p.m.,  and  found  him  in  bed  insensible ;  no  one  else  in  the 
house :  locked  door  and  went  away.  Died  at  12  p.m.  Jury  censured 
brother-in-law  for  not  getting  a  doctor. 

W.  E.,  about  57. — Thrown  out  of  trap  tlirough  horse  slipping  in  Oxford- 
street.  Jury  recommended  the  authorities  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
preventing  such  accidents,  alleged  frequently  to  arise  thi-ough  the  pavement 
being  slippery. 

/.  R.,  6  weeks. — Suffocated  in  bed  by  parents,  who  were  di'unk.  Jury 
severely  censured  them. 

New-born  Female  Child  of  J.  W. — Died  at  birth  from  neglect.  The  jury 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  doctor,  only  called  in  after  death,  ought  not 
to  have  offered  to  give  a  certificate  of  death  on  payment  of  his  fee. 

R.  B.,  aged  6  years. — Disease  accelerated  by  neglect.  The  jury  censured 
the  parents. 

R.  W.  F.,  aged  56. — Diarrhoea,  aggravated  by  want  of  medical  aid.  The 
jury  recommended  the  Guardians  to  inquire  why  their  doctor  did  not 
attend. 

J.  O'S.,  55  years. — Killed  by  a  barrowful  of  rubbish  being  tipped  on  him 
from  the  top  story  of  a  warehouse  partially  destro3'ed  by  fire.  The  jury 
censured  the  foreman  for  allowing  this  whilst  persons  were  working  below. 

A.  J.,  aged  44  {IVidoic). — Died  from  fractured  skull.  Fell  downstairs 
twice.  Three  neighbours  attended  to  her,  but  were  so  careless  as  to  allow 
the  second  fall.     The  jurj'  censured  them. 

M.  F.,  2  years. — Eun  over  by  a  horse  and  cart  driven  by  a  boy  aged  14. 
The  jury  cautioned  the  driver. 

M.  E.  M'C,  aged  6  months. — Found  dead  in  bed  from  convulsions. 
Mother  had  had  drink,  and  was  at  iirst  supposed  to  have  overlain  it,  and 
■was  apprehended  by  the  police.  A  doctor  was  called  in,  and  gave  a  cer- 
tificate of  death,  which  was  registered.  The  jury  censured  the  doctor  for 
giving  a  certificate. 

/.  R.,  46  years. — Killed  by  engine  going  off  line  during  repairs.  Xo 
flagman  put  to  warn  them.  Jury  censured  railway  company  for  not  seeing 
that  the  rules  as  to  a  flagman  were  carried  out,  and  recommended  that  they 
be  properly  carried  out  in  future. 

New-born  Female  Child  of  S.  A.  J. — Died  from  want  of  attention  at  birth  by 
the  doctor,  who  had  previously  undertaken,  but  failed,  to  attend  the  mother 
at  her  confinement,  and  he  was  severely  censured  by  the  jury. 
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M.  A.  T.,  17  months — Accidentally  scalded.  The  jurj^  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  certificate  should  not  have  been  filled  up  and  signed  by  the 
son  for  his  father,  nor  in  any  case  where  death  is  produced  by  violence. 

T.  B.,  aged  58  years. — Struck  by  crane  near  railway  line  as  he  was  passing 
in  a  horse-box.     Jury  recommended  that  the  crane  be  removed. 

T.  T.,  aged  11. — Fell  from  bannister  rails  while  sliding  down,  Recom- 
mended that  stairs  be  protected  by  casing. 

W.  W.,  74  yffl>v;.— Crushed  by  wall  falling  on  him,  knocked  down  by  a 
lurry.  The  jury  censured  the  owners  and  tenants  for  neglecting  to  repair 
the  gateway  sufficiently,  and  recommended  that  it  be  made  wider  and 
stronger. 

J.  D.,  27  years. — Explosion  in  coal  mine.  The  jury  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  had  been  a  want  of  proper  ventilation  and  management  in 
the  mine. 

J.  C,  aged  52. — Was  cleaning  a  sign-board  when  the  ladder,  an  old  one, 
broke  and  he  fell.     The  jury  cautioned  its  owner. 

F.  C,  aged  59  years. — Fall  of  arch.  Jury  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
had  been  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  also  that  the 
work  in  the  construction  of  the  arch  was  imperfect,  and  that  there  had  been 
want  of  proper  supervision. 

S.  T.  {u-idotv),  aged  46  years. — Disease  accelerated  by  want  of  food  and 
attendance.     The  jury  censm-ed  the  sons  for  their  neglect. 

W.  £.,  about  46  years. — Fell  down  the  cellar  of  an  unfinished  building. 
The  jury  recommended  that  the  builder  take  measures  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  persons  passing  along  the  street  by  boarding  off  the  premises  from  the 
footpath. 

S.  S.,  64  gears. — Knocked  down  by  a  railway  van  driven  by  boy.  The 
jiiry  recommended  that  men,  not  boys,  should  be  employed  to  drive  the  vans. 
G.  G.,  64  years. — Stumbled  over  a  heap  of  rubbish  under  omnibus  wheel 
which  went  over  him.  The  jury  recommended  that  the  attention  of  authori- 
ties be  called  to  the  heaps  of  shells  and  other  rubbish  said  to  be  left  in  street 
near  Fish  Market. 

A.  E.,  aged  18  months. — Natural  disease.  Father  took  a  recommend  to 
the  Infirmarj-  too  late  for  the  day.  Was  not  told  to  bring  it  next  day.  The 
jury  recommended  that  care  be  taken  at  the  Infirmary  to  tell  persons  who 
bring  "  recommends  "  too  late  for  the  day  that  if  put  in  the  box  they  will  be 
attended  to  the  next  day. 

G.  I.,  4  years  and  7  months. — Enteric  fever.  Jury  recommended  that  tho 
attention  of  the  Officers  of  Ilealth  be  called  to  condition  of  the  property  as 
being  favourable  to  typhoid  fever. 
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M.  A.  R.,  in  another  street,  H  months — Typhoid  fever.  (A  similar  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  same  jury.) 

W.  J.,  aged  12  years. — Fall  from  a  teagle  rope  on  which  he  was  swinging. 
Jury  recommended  that  greater  care  he  taken  with  respect  to  the  teagle,  to 
prevent  such  accidents  in  future. 

/.  E.,  2'3  years. — Fall  from  teagle  door  through  rope  on  package  giving 
way,  he  having  hold  of  the  rope.  The  jury  cautioned  his  employer  to  be 
more  careful  for  the  future. 

A.  E.  E.,  aged  4  years  and  9  months. — Poisoned  by  drinking  caustic  potash 
out  of  a  g-inger  beer  bottle  carelessly  left  by  a  neighbour  on  the  table.  The 
jury  severely  censured  her. 

if.  J.  T.,  aged  29. — Killed  by  the  "bursting"  of  a  grindstone  revolving  too 
fast.  The  jury  recommended  that  some  security  should  be  adopted  against 
altering  the  speed  without  leave  of  the  foreman. 

A.  E.  B.,  aged  14  months  {illegitimate). — The  jury  censured  the  mother  for 
neglecting  to  provide  medical  aid. 

M.  A.  F.,  aged  9  years  and  11  mordhs. — Natural  disease,  aggravated  by 
want  of  proper  medical  aid.    The  jury  censured  the  parents  for  their  neglect. 

E.  H.,  aged  48  years. — Elilled  by  a  lurry  knocking  him  off  a  ladder  on 
which  he  was  working.  The  jury  censured  the  man  in  charge  of  the  ladder 
and  also  cautioned  the  lurry  driver  to  take  more  care. 


APPENDIX    B. 


The  results  of  the  action  of  the  "  Finance  Committee  "  of  the  Hundred  of 
Salford  in  deterring  the  Coroner  from  doing  his  bounden  duty  of  summoning 
a  jury  on  "violent"  or  "sudden"  deaths  are  indicated  in  the  text.  In  a 
report  of  the  Committee's  action  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1876  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Molesworth  omitted  his  duty  to  hold  inquests  in  49  cases, 
a  fact  which  is  stated  to  his  prais3,  and  therefore  invidiously  to  the  dispraise 
of  the  other  two  coroners. 


APPENDIX    C. 


The  high  principle  of  the  newspaper  press,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
interested  action  for  the  making  of  profit  on  capital,  is  generally  admitted. 
Doubtless  this  distinction  is  exceptionally  manifested  in  Manchester.  But 
it  must  bo  confes  ;fid  that  an  Office  resting  upon  public  opinion,  and  having 
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chiefly  the  poor  and  weak  on  its  side,  and  claiming  its  protection,  suffers 
especially  from  its  ill-treatment  by  reporters  and  editors. 

1.  Very  short  paragraphs — curiously  enough  much  shorter  in  this  city 
than  exactly  the  same  cases  seem  to  merit  if  occurring  outside  it — are  all  that 
it  is  thought  worthwhile  giving,  except  in  cases  of  "atrocity"  or  "sensation." 

By  condensing  out  all  the  material  points,  the  use  of  the  inquiry  as  a 
warning  for  the  future,  or  to  wrongdoers,  is  generally  lost. 

2.  Worse  happens  in  the  case  of  complaints  by  poor  people  against,  e.ff., 
Guardians  or  their  officers,  where  the  Juri/  think  it  right  to  censure,  or 
suggest  any  inquiry  into,  the  conduct  of  such  officers.  The  Board  resents 
the  suggestion,  attacks  the  Coroner,  produces  so-called  "  evidence,"  taken 
privately,  not  on  oath,  adverse  to  the  jury's  conclusion,  which  the  public 
are  thus  led  to  believe  to  have  been  erroneous.  The  Coroner,  like  every 
other  judge,  is  prohibited  by  judicial  etiquette  from  replying  to  attacks, 
which  could  not  have  been  made  if  the  reporter  had  done  his  bounden  duty 
of  stating  fully  the  evidence  upon  which  the  jury  expressed  their  opinion. 

3.  The  following  letter  refers  to  two  paragraphs  remarking  offensively 

upon  a  mistaken  report  of  remarks  made  by  a  neighbouring  Coroner.     The 

The  Editor's  refusal  to  insert  it  needs  no  comment : — 

Northern  Coroners'  Committee, 

Manchester,  8th  Feb.,  1877. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

Sir, 

I  am  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers — if  you  will  permit 
me — to  the  impropriety  of  the  two  paragraphs  in  your  paper  of  Thursday, 
referring  to  an  inquest  held  before  Mr.  Molesworth,  touching  the  death  of  a 
man  who  had  had  smallpox. 

What  I  understand  Mr.  Molesworth  to  have  said  was,  that  no  disease 
could  be  taken  from  viewing  a  dead  body.  There  could,  therefore,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, be  no  ground  for  the  offensive  heading,  "  A  Coroner  on  Smallpox," 
or  for  the  undue  prominence  given  in  your  summary  of  news  to  what  you 
term  the  "Coroner's  remarkable  statement." 

You  also  say  that  the  Coroner  expressed  his  assent  to  the  request  of  the 
jury  to  be  perrnitted  to  avoid  the  vie%v,  and  that  the  jm-y  availed  themselves 
of  his  "magnanimous  offer,"  a  phrase  which  really  seems  to  have  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  such  assent.  You  are  probably  not  aware  that  the  inquest 
is  properly  held  on  view  of  the  body.  There  is  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  view  being  taken  at  a  distance,  nor,  in  case  of  infection,  any  difficulty 
in  having  it  so  taken,  by  arrangement  between  the  friends  and  the  police. 

Whether  such  paragraphs,  continually  inserted  in  some  newspapers  without 
the  least  ground,  reflecting  upon  an  oflice  of  long  proved  public  utility,  and 
depending  much  upon  public  opinion  for  its  efficient  discharge,  are  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  public,  may  fairly  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  your 
readers. 

Requesting  the  insertion  of  these  few  lines, 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Thos.  a.  Brierley, 

Assist.  Sec, 
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The  subjoined  correspondence  arising  out  of  this  paper  needs  no  comment. 

(corY.) 

General  Registry  Office, 

Somerset  House,  13th  Jan.,  1877. 
Sir, 

A  gentleman  states  that  in  a  paper  you  lately  read  before  some  society 
you,  as  is  your  habit,  made  use  of  terms  condemning  me. 

I  have  been  so  accustomed  to  this  that  I  assure  you  I  am  perfectly  in- 
different as  to  what  you  may  say  of  me. 

[Pinned  to  the  letter  was  a  priuted  cutting  from  his  "Report"  drawing  attention  to.  the 
remarks  of  the  Manchester  Watch  Committee  in  1874  as  to  the  Coroner's  holding  of 
"unnecessary  inquests."] 

When  you  read  your  next  paper,  you  had  better  commence  by  reading 
the  above  paragraph,  to  let  your  audience  know  what  the  Manchester  Watch 
Committee  think  of  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Geoege  Graham, 
The  Coroner,  Registrar-General. 

Manchester. 

[copy.] 

Manchester,  18th  Jan.,  1877. 
Sir, 

I  am  requested  by  the  Coroner  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favour 
of  the  13th  Jan.,  enclosing  a  paragraph  from  the  Manchester  Watch  Com- 
mittee's report,  which  he  thinks  you  have  already  made  use  of  in  the  pub- 
lished document  in  which  you  deliberately  stated  the  law  not  to  be  as  it 
beyond  all  question  is,  viz.  :• — That  an  inquest  should  be  held  in  every  case 
of  violent  or  sudden  death. 

The  Coroner  trusts  you  wiU  excuse  his  saying  that  neither  the  opinion  of 
the  Watch  Committee  nor  your  own  is  of  the  least  value  against  the  clear 
course  of  the  common  law,  books  of  authority,  &c. 

The  Coroner  has  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  the  mistaken  opinion 
of  the  Watch  Committee  in  the  jjassage  quoted  in  your  paper  has  long  since 
given  way  to  the  better  information  they  have  received  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  office.  He  usually  meets  the  Finance  Committee  at  their  audit  of  his 
quarterly  accounts,  and  if  any  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  any  case,  he  wil- 
linglj'  suggests  the  omission  of  the  fee. 

At  the  Audit  Committee,  on  Thursday  last,  three  cases  were  mentioned  to 
him,  but  on  their  being  explained  to  the  Committee  they  were  at  onco 
allowed  to  be  proper  cases  for  inquest,  and  the  account  was  passed. 

The  Coroner  will  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  his  paper  when 
printed,  and  he  trusts  you  will  be  satisfied,  as  he  before  assured  you  he  that 
had  no  desire  to  "  condemn  "  you.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  point  out  the 
serious  danger  to  human  life  involved  in  the  encouragement  given  by  you 
to  surgeons  to  give  certificates  in  coroners'  cases,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
the  inquest  being  held,  and  the  great  responsibility  attaching  to  such  a 
course  of  action,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  a  nurse  who  was  lately  sentenced  to  14 
j-ears'  imprisonment  for  convepng  infection  to  five  women  in  childbirth  in 
succession,  four  of  whom,  at  least,  therefore  died  from  the  prisoner's  illegal 
conduct,  cloaked  by  the  giving  of  medical  certificates  of  the  cause  of  death. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Thos.  a.  Bkierley, 
The  Registrar-General.  Secretary. 
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(copy.) 

General  Registry  Office, 

Somerset  House,  24th' Jan.,  1877. 
Sir, 

Another  person  has  commenced  ■writing  to  me  from  Manchester  stating 
that  what  he  says  is  dictated  by  you. 

The  opinions  yoii  think  it  right  to  express  respecting  me  and  Civil  Regis- 
tration generally  are  not  very  flattering ;  but  to  my  mind  I  assure  you  they 
are  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  if  they  were  highly  complimentary. 

If  it  be  a  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  you  thus  frequently  to  give  vent  to 
your  excited  feelings  upon  this  subject,  don't  hesitate  to  write  to  me  here 
often — once  a  week,  if  you  like. 

I  know  what  to  do  with  this  lengthened  correspondence ;  there  is  a  large 
pigeon  hole  in  this  office  appropriated  to  it,  and  it  is  not  yet  full. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

George  Graham, 

Registrar-  General. 
The  Coroner, 

Manchester. 

(copy.) 

Manchester,  29th  Jan.,  1877. 
Sir, 

I  am  requested  by  the  Coroner  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
24th  inst.,  which  he  considers  scarcely  relevant  to  the  question  between  you 
and  himself. 

He  regrets  the  tone  and  spirit  of  it,  which  ho  cannot  deem  calculated  to 
create  public  confidence  in  the  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment  with  which 
the  sociological  topics  embraced  by  your  department  are  likely  to  bo 
generally  treated. 

The  question  referred  to  seems  really  a  most  important  one,  viz. : — T\Tiether 
a  Government  official  has  any  right  to  misstate,  and  wrongly  administer, 
the  laiv  as  bearing  upon  Coroners'  inquests,  thus  leading  persons  to  avoid 
sending  to  the  Coroner  the  reports  required  by  law  to  be  sent,  and  thereby 
and  otherwise  to  prevent  inquiry  into  cases  of  abnormal  deaths,  and  afford 
facility  for  secret  mvirder. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  yours  ifcc, 

Thos.  a.  Brierley, 

Secretary. 
The  Registrar  General, 

Somerset  House, 

London. 


NEEDLESS  DUPLICATE    INQUIRIES.   (E.) 

A  case  which  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  at  the  last  Manchester 
Assizes,  February,  1877,  illustrates  both  the  value  of  the  Inquest,  and  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  Luptkate  Hearing  before  justices  and  grand  juries.  The  mother 
of  a  youth  of  18  was  committed  by  me  on  a  jury's  verdict  for  manslaughter, 
for  having  designedly  concealed  the  fact  of  his  ha-snng  smallpox  and  avoided 
callirg  in  medical  aid.     The  "  cause  of  death"  was  clearly  smallpox,  and 
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the  Surgeon  called  in  just  before  death,  instead  of  giving  a  certificate  with  a 

view   to  burial,    as   some    would  have  had  him  do,  reported  the  case  for 

inquest,  which  was  of  course  held.     The  judge,  in  sentencing  the  prisoner 

to  two  months'  imprisonment,  said  : — 

"  If  such  a  practice  were  continued,  and  any  fatal  cases  resulted  from 
it,  after  this  iuquiry,  ivhich  was  a  most  jJi'opcr  tnquiri/,  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  the  offenders  would  be  very  severely  punished.  He  could  not 
conceive  a  practice  fraught  with  greater  danger  to  the  community,  calculated 
as  it  was  to  spread  disease  and  death  so  extensively.  ISucli  opposition  to 
removal  to  the  hospital  was  not  kind,  wa  s  not  humane,  and  was  bad  both  to 
the  public  and  the  patient.  He  was  going  to  deal  with  this  case  leniently 
however,  because  so  far  as  he  knew,  this  practice  had  been  going  on  tcithout  it 
being  jmblicly  known  what  punishment  it  rendered  them  liable  to." 

Fortunately  the  inept  dictum  of  a  Scotch  Judge — under  which  for  the  last 
five  years  persons  committed  by  the  Coroner  have,  in  the  face  of  his  legal 
warrant  of  commitment,  been  conveyed  not  to  prison  but  to  another  court — 
was  in  this  case  not  acted  upon. 

I  must  say,  in  passing,  that  a  more  marked  case  of  judge-made  law  than 
the  dictum  in  question  has  seldom  been  known,  there  not  being  the  slightest 
shred  of  authority  in  any  text  book  or  decided  case  for  it,  or  for  any  such 
disobedience  to  the  Coroner's  warrant. 

The  novelty  of  the  case  would  naturely  have  prevented  any  justice  com- 
mitting, and  the  consequent  discharge  of  the  prisoner,  in  the  fiice  of  the 
jury's  verdict,  would  probably  on  the  trial  have  secured  an  acquittal,  and 
the  consequent  impunity  which,  as  the  Judge  intimated,  has  been  hitherto 
extended  to  such  offenders. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Manisty,  it  is  not  surprising 

to  find  Mr.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  speaking  of  zymotic  diseases  in  Birmiugham, 

during  the  last  quarter  of  1876,  observing  : — 

"  This  figure  of  11  per  1,000  represents  an  item  of  1,014  deaths  per  quarter, 
4,000  deaths  in  the  year,  80  deaths  in  the  week,  10  deaths  a  day,  of  people  icho 
are  slaughtered  as  distinctly  and  directly  by  our  ignorance,  our  indiflerence, 
our  want  of  precaution,  as  if  ice  were  deliberately  to  poison  them  hy  the  adminis- 
tration  of  so  much  arsenic." 

Why  is  this  kind  of  manslaughter  not  checked,  as  other  kinds  are,  by  the 

law's  action  ?     Plainly  because  the  inquiry  which  might  lead  to  detection  is 

avoided  by  the  oflTender's  neglect  being  cloaked  by  a  medical  certificate. 

Such  was  the  case  in  the  instances  already  noticed;  in  that  of  typhoid  fever 

caused  by  fouled  milk  near  Bolton,  touching  which  the  Coroner  informs  me 

that  his  only  reason  for  not  holding  the  inquest  was  that  a  surgeon  had 

"certified;"  and  in  that  of  the  Westminster   Catholic   Orphanage,  where 

inquiiy — long  deferred  by  the  same  means — might,  if  instituted  in  time, 

have  saved  hundi-eds  of  lives. 
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The  General  Registry  of  Deaths  was  established  simply  to  record  correctly 
the  date  and  particulars  of  all  deaths,  and  what  is  supposed  to  he  the  medical 
cause  of  them.  The  office  is  thus  merely  a  sort  of  expanded  and  universalized 
parish  clerk.  For  this  purpose — of  mere  clerk's  work — only,  the  Local  Regis- 
trar receives  and  records  the  information  given  him  hy  any  person  present 
at  the  death.  Or — if  the  deceased  was  regularly  "attended"  by  a  surgeon, 
on  account  of  and  during  the  illness  which  terminated  in  death,  up  to  the  time 
of  such  death — such  medical  attendant  is  rightly  authorized  and  required  by 
the  Registration  Act  to  give  documents,  for  which  the  department  provides 
an  unlimited  supply  of  printed  forms,  stating  "  the  cause  of  death." 

Upon  this  very  narrow — purely  statistical — basis  the  Registrar-General  and 
Dr.  Farr  have  constructed  a  system  for  practically  superseding  the  Coroner's 
duty,  by  encouraging  surgeons  to  give  such  certificates  when  they  have 
not  "  attended"  during,  or  known  anything  whatever  of  the  illness,  but 
have  been  called  in  once  just  before,  or  even  not  until  after  death ;  or  have 
never  seen  the  dead  body  at  all,  and  cannot  surmise  the  cause  of  death, 
except  from  mere  hearsay.  The  effect  of  the  Registration  is,  that  the  person 
registering  receives  a  certificate  to  hand  to  an  undertaker  for  the  interment. 
The  latter  is  given  as  a  matter  of  course,  irrespective  of  any  criminality 
attaching  to  the  circumstances  of  the  death. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Registrar  ought  not  to  register,  that 
is,  authorize  interment,  nor  a  surgeon  to  give  a  certificate  helping  to  such 
interment,  in  any  case  in  which  by  law  an  inquest  notoriously  ought  to  be 
held. 

This  is  actually  implied,  though  carefidly  not  provided  for,  in  the  absurd 
language  of  the  Act — "  where  an  inquest  is  held  on  the  body  a  certificate 
need  not  be  given  ;  "  for  "is  held"  may  mean,  (1)  is  in  the  act  0/ being 
holden  ;  or,  (2)  has  been  held  ;  or,  (3)  is  going  to  be  held ;  or,  (4)  ought  to  be 
held.  As  this  absolute  unmeaningness  of  the  language  was  pointed  out 
without  effect  both  to  Dr.  Farr  and  the  Government  draughtsman  while  the 
Bill  was  being  prepared,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  designed  in  order  to 
support  a  Government  Bureau,  more  suo,  in  overriding  an  independent  officer. 
For  it  is  plain  that  th6  clause  would  be  sure  to  be  read  conversely — that  if  a 
certificate  is  given,  an  inquest  need  not  be  held — that  is  in  effect  that  where  a 
surgeon  thinks  an  inquest  can  be  escaped  by  giving  his  certificate  he  may  give 
it,  however  much  public  policy  or  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
render  an  inquest  "  necessary."  Of  this  mischievous  and  manifestly- 
intended  practical  working  of  the  new  Registration  Act  every  coroner's 
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■experience  furnishes  many  examples.     I  need  not  add  that  it  is  an  entire 
violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  hoth  of  common  and  statute  law. 

The  Registrar-General,  having  had  his  attention  repeatedly  called  to  the 
irregularities  thus  committed  under  his  instructions,  in  the  case  of  surgeons 
"certifying"  the  cause  of  death  from  mere  surmise  and  hearsay,  suggests 
the  addition  to  the  printed  form  of  the  words  "  to  the  hest  of  my  know- 
ledge and  belief,"  which,  though  wholly  destroying  the  value  of  the  cer- 
tificate as  a  security,  do  not  alter  the  effect  of  it  in  avoiding  an  inquest, 
or  lessen  the  impropriety  of  giving  it  in  cases  requiring  an  inquest,  which 
the  giving  of  it  helps  to  evade. 

Again,  to  meet  the  discreditable  absurdity  of  such  certificates  being  given 
even  where  the  party  was  actually  alive  at  the  time,  the  Registrar-General 
has  added  on  the  face  of  the  printed  form  a  note  which  makes  the  surgeon's 
certificate  in  effect  read  thus:  "I  do  not  know  whether  [John  Smith]  is 
dead,  but  if  he  is  dead  I  think,  fi-om  what  I  am  told  by  his  fi'iends  (who 
want  me  to  save  them  the  unpleasantness  of  an  inquest),  that  the  cause  of 
his  death  was  [some  latin  word  importing  either  natural  or  violent  cleat)i\." 

In  the  certificate  printed  below  the  "cerebral  effiasion"  was  caused,  and 
known  by  the  surgeon  to  have  been  caused,  by  external  violence.  Doubtless 
for  mere  statistical  purposes  it  might  serve  to  add  one  to  the  number  of  deaths, 
in  the  Registrar-General's  Returns,  from  "cerebral  effusion."  But  the 
absurdity  and  impropriety  of  induciJ^  such  a  certificate  to  be  given  so  as  to 
prevent  inquiry  into  the  culpability,  or  otherwise,  of  the  violence  causing  such 
effusion  are  strikingly  apparent. 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  I  attended  A.  B.,  whose  age  was  stated  to  be  about 

63  years;  that  I  last  saw  him  on  the  day  of  187     ;  that  he  died,* 

as  i  am  informed,  on  the  day  of  187      ,  at  ;  and  that,  to 

the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  cause  of  his  death  was  as  hereunder  written. 

Cause  of  Death.  Dui-ation  of  Disease. 

Primary Cerebral  Effusion 1  day  12  hours,  nearly. 

Witness  my  hand,  this  day  of  187     . 

Signature,  C.  D. 
Registered  Qualification. 
Residence. 

*  Should  the  Medical  Attendant  not  feel  justified  in  taking  upon  himself  the  respoiLsi- 
bility  of  certifying  the  fact  of  death,  he  may  here  insert  the  words  "as  I  am  informed." 

I  have  urged  upon  the  Registrar-General  the  varied  irregularities  prac- 
tised in  the  granting  of  these  medical  cei'tificates,  and  that  they  should  be 
stopped  by  a  notice  at  the  back  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  to  be  given 
in  any  Inquest  cases,  or  others  not  regularly  "attended"  during  life.  That 
officer,  however,  has  constantly  declined  to  take  any  notice  of  my  sugges- 
tions But  it  would  appear  that  in  the  last  Registration  Act  he  has  provided 
against  any  such  documents  coming  into  my  hands  by  a  penalty  of  £2  im- 
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posed  upon  any  person  giving  sucli  a  certificate  "into  any  other  hands  than 
those  ot  the  Registrar." 

How,  we  may  ask,  is  the  Coroner  to  take  cognizance  of  a  document — even 
were  it  not,  Irom  the  way  it  is  given,  destitute  of  any  moral  not  to  say  legal 
value — which  he  is  never  to  see,  and  still  less,  as  is  absolutely  necessary, 
retain  as  his  security  ?  The  acme  of  folly  is  reached  by  allowing  a  docu- 
ment, so  efficacious  in  cloaking  fovil  play,  to  be  destroyed  when  used ;  by 
refusing  to  prosecute  in  flagrant  cases  of  false  certificates,  when  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Registration  Department;  and  by  allowing  Surgeons 
to  extort  payment  of  their  bills  by  refusing  certificates  except  on  this 
condition,  and  even  to  assign  to  deceased's  friends,  as  an  inducement  to  pay 
for  the  certificate,  that  "  it  would  avoid  an  inquest." 

It  may  be  added  that  in  all  the  principal  cases  of  murder  by  poison  medical 
certificutes  of  "natural  causes"  were  given.  Is  it  too  much  to  infer  that  the 
murder  would  not  have  been  committed  if  the  medical  certificate  were  not  in 
prospect  so  easily  attainable  ? 


NOTE    ON    MR.    HILDEBRANDT'S    PAPER  (p.  9-20.) 


I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  Mr.  Hildebrandt  believes  his  account  of 
the  Coroners'  statements  in  his  "Boner  Explosion"  cases  to  be  true.  But 
I  am  not  the  less  sure,  from  my  own  inquiries  and  experience,  that  all  which 
he  terms  "  incongruous"  is  the  result  of  careless  newspaper  condensation  of 
half-understood  "  charges  "  His  allegations  I  k>ioiv\.o  be  absolutely  without 
foundation  in  respect  to  Manchester  and  the  adjacent  counties.  I  am  con- 
firmed in  disbelieving  them  altogether  by  his  declining,  in  reply  to  my 
respectful  but  somewhat  urgent  requests,  to  refer  me  to  the  date  and  place 
of  two  or  three  of  those  "cases."  Purely  private  information  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  "  confidential,"  though  the  keeping  it  so,  where  any 
imputations  against  individuals  or  even  classes  is  concerned,  can  hardly  be 
justified.  But  no  such  plea  can  possibly  avail  where  such  information  is  in 
no  respect  private,  but  were  derived  from  public  journals. 
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I. — Introdudorij  Remarks. 
The  subject  which  is  named  in  the  heading  of  this  paper  is  a 
very  large  one.      From    the    commencement   of  banking  in  this 
country   the   power   of    issuing  notes    has   always   been    highly 
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prized.  Oue  might  go  further  thau  this  and  say,  and  with  perfect 
truth,  that  in  the  earKest  infancy  of  banking  it  was  the  only 
power  which  was  thought  of  any  value  at  all.  The  power  of 
issuing  "  notes  payable  on  demand,"  was  the  great  privilege  of 
the  Bank  of  England  confirmed  to  it  by  the  Act  of  1707.  The 
right  of  private  banks  to  issue  notes  remained  at  that  time 
unrestricted,  but  no  other  corporate  body  could  do  the  like  till  by 
the  Act  of  18  26  the  "exclusive  piivilege"  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  this  respect,  was  modified.  It  is  not  proposed  to  go 
further  into  this  part  of  the  question  here,  but  to  examine  into 
some  of  those  points  in  which  the  use  of  an  issue  of  notes  mainly 
consists,  and  which  may  deserve  consideration. 

*'  Money,  the  great  wheel  of  circulation,  the  great  instrument 
of  commerce,  like  all  other  instruments  of  trade,  though  it  makes 
a  part,  and  a  very  valuable  part,  of  the  capital,  makes  no  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  society  to  which  it  belongs.  The  machines 
and  instruments  of  trade,  &c.,  which  compose  the  fixed  capital, 
bear  this  further  resemblance  to  that  part  of  the  circulating 
capital  which  consists  in  money ;  that  as  every  saving  in  the 
expense  of  collecting  and  supporting  those  machines  whicli  does 
not  diminish  the  productive  powers  of  labour  is  au  improvement 
of  the  net  revenue  of  the  society ;  so  every  saving  in  the  expense 
of  collecting  and  supporting  that  part  of  the  circulating  capital 
which  consists  in  money,  is  an  improvement  of  exactly  the 
same  kind 

"The  substitution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  replaces  a  very  expensive  instrument  of  commerce  with 
one  much  less  costly,  and  sometimes  equally  convenient.  Circula-  ' 
tion  comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a  new  wheel,  which  costs  less  both  to 
erect  and  to  maintain  than  the  old  one." — Adam  Smith,  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  Book  II.,  Chap.  2. 

These  remarks,  though  written  more  than  a  century  since,  place 
the  matter  before  us  in  so  clear  a  light  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  more  lucid  description  of  the  economy  caused  by  the  use  of  notes 
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as  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  a  country.  While  every  one 
will  admit  the  importance  of  this  economy,  strong  differences  of 
opinion  have  ai'iseu  as  to  which  method  of  placing  such  a  cur- 
rency into  circulation  is  preferable — whether  through  the  means  of 
one  central  bank  representing  the  State,  or  of  more  banks  than 
one,  in  this  last  case  these  banks  being  proprietary  and  trading 
institutions. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  be  the 
sole  issuer  of  bank  notes,  into  which  we  will  enter  further  on,  it 
will  be  clear  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  usefulness  of  the  cir- 
culation rests  on  the  fact,  whether  such  an  issue  when  made  by 
several  banks  may  not  be  of  greater  advantage  on  the  whole  to  the 
trade  of  a  country  than  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State  alone — 
whether  it  may  not  be  the  case  that  a  note  circulation  made 
through  the  intervention  of  a  great  many  banks  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  may  not  pi'omote  the  prosperity  of  that  country  to 
a  greater  degree  than  a  similar  amount  of  note  circulation  would  do 
if  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  itself,  or  of  one  bank  alone 
privileged  to  issue,  and  connected  with  the  State  by  close  ties  of 
privilege  and  mutual  assistance. 

The  profit  which  a  government  can  make  by  levying  a  tax  on 
the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  may  be  great,  and  there  are  advan- 
tages, no  doubt,  in  a  note  issue  centering  in  one  central  bank ;  but 
while  the  State  is  able  to  levy  taxation  as  easily  through  the 
medium  of  a  stamp  duty  on  a  circulation  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
many  banks,  as  it  can  on  a  circulation  which  emanates  only 
from  one  bank,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  circulation  when 
in  the  hands  of  several  banks  may  not  promote  the  prosperity  and 
the  commerce  of  a  country  more  efticiently  than  when  in  the 
hands  of  one  central  bank. 

II. — Early  History  of  Banking  in  England. 

To  trace  this  more  distinctly  we  must  go  back  to  the  early 
history  of  banking  in  this  country.     The  prosperity  of  banking 
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depends  eutiioiy  and  solely  on  credit ;  and  in  the  early  stages  of 
banking,  during  the  period  in  which  a  country  is  being  accustomed 
to  place  credit  in  bankers,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
existence  of  this  credit  has  been  largely  developed  by  means  of  the 
issue  of  notes.  Where  large  sums  of  money  pass  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  cheques  are  not  customary,  notes  are  found  to  be  far 
more  convenient  than  coin  in  settling  large  transactions.  The 
credit  thus  obtained  from  a  note  circulation  which  has  been  brought 
into  use  through  its  superior  convenience  to  a  metallic  circulation, 
has  doubtless  been  the  foundation  of  many  banks,  some  of  wliich 
have  failed,  not  so  much  from  an  over-issue  of  notes  as  from  a 
•wrong  use  of  the  credit  Avhich  they  obtained  by  issuing  them. 
The  records  of  banking  in  England,  even  so  recently  as  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  are  very  scanty.  The  following  statement  includes 
most  of  the  information  which  can  be  gleaned  on  the  subject,  and 
it  certainly  shows  that  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  the  circulation 
of  notes  was  a  far  more  important  thing  to  banking  in  this  country 
than  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  the  misuse  of  the  credit  thus  obtained  which  led  to  the 
disfavour  into  which  the  provincial  note  circulation  fell  early  in  this 
century,  with  many  statesmen  and  some  economists.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  these  that  bankers  had  the  power  of  issuing  notes  at 
will  to  any  extent.  This  power,  however,  it  is  obvious  that 
bankers  could  not  possess,  as  no  one  will  retain  in  his  possession 
for  any  length  of  time  a  greater  number  of  notes  than  he  requires, 
when  the  banker  can  be  compelled  to  cash  them.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  power  of  issuing  notes  which  bankers  in  some  cases 
misemployed — it  was  on  the  use  which  they  made  of  this  power  of 
giving  credit,  placed  in  their  hands  through  the  credit  which 
others  gave  them,  that  their  prosperity  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  turned.  Prices  may  have  been  influenced  and  markets 
acted  ou,  by  the  manner  in  which  men  to  whom  bankers  may  have 
given  undue  credit  engaged  in  rash  speculations.  But  these  things 
were   not  the   result   of  the   issue  of  uotcs.     They  would  have 
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occurred  in  exactly  the  same  manner  had  the  finds  employed  in 
speculation  proceeded  from  deposits,  and  the  bankers  not  issued  a 
single  note.  What  was  seen,  however,  was  taken  to  be  the  cause, 
and  the  misfortunes  which  arose  from  a  rash  use  of  credit  were 
confounded  with  the  form  in  which  that  credit  was  given. 

It  will  assist  us  in  comprehending  this  part  of  the  subject,  to 
compare,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  the  amount  of  the  deposits  held  by 
bankers  in  England  and  the  note  circulation  at  various  periods. 
Though  the  dates  are  still  recent  the  information  is  very  imperfect, 
but  some  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  amounts  both  of  deposits  and 
of  circulation  at  several  periods.  There  are  various  rough  estimates 
still  existing  made  at  dates  early  in  the  century,  which  form  some 
guide,  and  some  facts  can  be  gleaned  from  authentic  sources. 

III. — Banking   DejJosits   and    Circulation  in   Great   Britain 
compared. 

From  1805  to  1825  the  private  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  England 
rarely  amounted  to  more  than  one  million,  and  never  exceeded  two 
millions.  In  1828  these  deposits  rose  to  five  millions  for  the  first  time. 
The  particulars  are  given  in  "Marshall's  Digest.  It  is  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  to  form  any  calculation,  however  rough,  of  the  amount 
of  deposits  which  other  banks  held  at  that  date.  The  following, 
however,  are  some  estimates  of  the  amounts  held  by  the  banks  in 
this  country  at  various  later  dates  in  the  century.  The  first  two 
of  these,  though  they  are  interesting,  as  assisting  us  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  vast  growth  of  the  business  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  between  the  years  1825  and  1815,  yet  are  of  less  service 
because  they  include  only  portions  of  the  whole  field,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  supply  what  is  deficient 
in  them.  An  estimate  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  published  by 
Effingham  Wilson  in  1834,  calculated  the  deposits  of  the  London 
bankers  onli/  as  26|-  millions.  In  this  estimate  the  public  deposits 
held  at  that  time  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  sums  held  by 
the  London  bankers,  on  account  of  banks  in  the  country,  are  not 
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included.  A  calculation  made  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard  for  the  date 
1832-41,  placed  the  deposits  held  by  country  bankers  at  from  16 
to  20  millious.  This  calculation  apparently  refers  to  England 
only. 

An  estimate  made  by  Mr.  CI.  "\V.  Norman,  in  giving  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  banks  of 
issue,  in  1840,  is  as  follows  : — 

Banking  Deposits,  London,  induding  Bank  of  England. .  30  millions 

English  Provincial  Banks,  Private  and  Joint  Stock  . .      . .  40      ,, 

In  Scotland        18  to  20       „ 

In  Ireknd 10  to  15       „ 

This,  if  we  take  the  higher  estimate  of  the  Scotch  banks,  gives  a 
total  of  100  millions  of  banking  deposits  in  the  country  at  that 
time.  This  is  the  earliest  estimate  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
relating  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

A  rather  later  calculation,  given  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
in  his  speech  during  the  debate  on  the  commercial  crisis  of 
1847,  was,  that  the  total  deposits  of  the  banks  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ranged  at  that  time  from  200  to  250  millions. 

These  earlier  calculations,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
must  be  regarded  as  being  veiy  rough  approximations  to  the 
facts. 

Mr.  ]^ewmarch  estimated  the  total  amount  of  capital  wielded 
by  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  being,  in  1851, 
£260,000,000,  including  deposits  with  bill  brokers  not  received 
from  bankers.  The  corresponding  estimate,  in  "  Xotes  on  Bank- 
ing," published  by  myself  in  1872,  is  £616,000,000.  To  this 
must  be  added,  as  effecting  banking  in  this  country,  the  amount 
belonging  to  foreign  and  colonial  banks  having  ofiices  in  London, 
and  held  in  England,  which  is  estimated  at  that  time  as  being 
£152,000,000,  forming  £768,000,000  in  all.  If  wc  add  to  the 
amount  stated  by  Mr.  Newmarch  a  similar  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable proportion  of  deposits  belonging  to  foreign  and  colonial 
banks  in  1851,  £25,000,000  would  probably  have  to  be  added 
to  the  amount  of  £260,000,000  under  that  heading. 
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Mr.  Dim  estimated  in  1876,  in  his  valuable  volume  of  Britisli 
Banking  Statistics,  tliat  the  capital  in  the  hands  of  bankers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  that  date  was  not  less  than 
£782,000,000.  To  this  should  be  added  the  amounts  held  by 
the  foreign  and  colonial  banks,  vrhich  may  be  taken  at 
£152,000,000,  as  given  above,  thus  given  a  total  of 
£934,000,000.  All  these  are  estimates  only,  but  from  the 
circumstances  of  banking  in  this  country,  only  estimates 
can  be  supplied.  They  will,  however,  assist  lis  in  our 
present  enquiry,  which  is  to  form  a  comparison  between  the 
amounts  of  banking  deposits  and  of  notes  in  circulation  in  the 
country. 

The   best  proof  of  this  will   be  found  in  the   evidence  given 
before   the    Select   Committee    of  the   House    of    Commons     on 
banks  of  i^ sue,  1875,  as  to  the   proportion  of  capital,  deposits  and 
circulation  of  the   most   important     issuing     joint    stock    bank 
in  England  in  1844  and  in  1875.     The  statement  is  subjoined. 

On  the  basis  of  the  estimates  given  above,  in  which  the 
note  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  deposits  are 
also  included,  the  comparison  between  the  deposits  held  by  the 
banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  notes  in  circulation  will 
be  as  follows  : — 

Banking  Deposits  and  Note  Circvlation  of  the  Uniteii  KixoDOii. 
Deposits.  Note  Circulation. 

1840 £100,000,000     £35,920,000 

1847     250,000,000 36,043,000 

1851     285,000,000     33,376,000 

1872     768,000,000 43,598,000 

1875 934,000,000     45,382,000 

The  two  earliest  estimates — the  one  in  the  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  E.  "Wilson,  in  1834.  and  the  one  formed  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Hubbard  for  the  years  1832-41— are  omitted  from  this 
comparison,  as  these  two  estimates  refer  to  England  only,  and 
I  desire  at  this  point  to  compare  the  deposits  and  the  circulation 
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of  the  country  generally.  The  figures  before  us  are  sufficient 
to  show  that,  while  the  deposits  have  immensely  increased,  the 
growth  of  the  note  circulation  has  been  comparatively  small. 

The  calculations  made  by  the  late  Mr.  'W.  Leatham,  of  Wake- 
field, have  not  been  quoted,  because,  like  the  two  earlier 
estimates  just  mentioned,  they  refer  to  a  portion  of  the  country 
only. 

From  an  examination  of  Mr.  Leatham' s  calculations,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  estimates  given  above,  it  would  appear  that  in 
all  probability  down  to  the  year  1 820,  perhaps  even  as  late  as  the 
year  1830,  the  liabilities  of  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom 
collectively  may  be  considered  to  have  been  as  great  to  tho 
holders  of  their  notes  as  to  their  depositors. 

These  statements  of  the  banking  deposits  of  the  country 
must  be  understood  to  be  estimates  only,  but  they  show,  with- 
out doubt,  that  the  proportion  of  notes  in  circulation  to  deposits 
was  far  greater  early  in  the  century  that  at  the  present  time. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  difference  of  the  position  of  English 
banking  in  tliis  respect  at  the  present  time  when  compared  with 
what  it  was  at  an  earlier  date,  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
information  supplied  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Banks  of  Issue  in  1875,  as  to  the  growth  of  capital 
and  deposits  between  the  years  1844  and  1875.  This  fonned 
part  of  the  evidence  laid  before  that  Committee.  The  replies 
received  from  S6  of  the  most  important  issuing  joint-stock  banks 
in  England  and  "Wales  show  that,  while  their  note  circulation 
had  since  that  date  declined,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  their  deposits  had  largely  increased.  This  statement  will 
be  found  in  Table  A. 

TV. —  Uses  of  a  Note  Circulation. 

Yet,  we  should  do  wrong  if  we  thought  that  because  the  note 
circulation  was  small  at  the  present  time,  and  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the   business,   that  it   was,    therefore,    an 
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uuimportant  feature  in  Ttanking.  The  value  of  a  note  circulation 
to  a  bank  does  not  lie,  when  properly  understood,  in  supplying 
it  with  capital,  by  means  of  the  credit  which  the  notes  obtain ; 
but  it  lies  in  the  facilities  given  to  the  whole  course  of  business 
through  the  economy  in  working  which  it  provides.  It  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  possession  of  a  note  circulation  enables  a  bank  to 
establish  small  branches  where  it  otherwise  would  not  answer  to 
establish  them,  and  where  a  note  circulation  is  entirely  unfettered, 
by  other  small  advantages  in  carrying  on  business.  This  economy 
is  only  obtained  when  a  note  circulation  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
banks  which  carry  on  business  as  trading  institutions,  and  is  not  a 
State  circulation.  This  will  bo  shown  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  relative  circulations  of  State  banks  and  other  banks,  and  the 
amounts  of  deposits  which  have  been  obtained  by  each.  The  fol- 
lowing short  abstract  of  the  portion  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Banks  of  Issue 
(1875),  which  refers  to  this  subject,  will  explain  some  of  the  points 
in  which  the  power  of  circulating  notes  is  of  service  to  those 
banks  which  possess  it. 

"The  facilities  which  a  local  uote  circulation  supplies  to  small 
transactions,  and  especially  in  remote  districts  in  the  country,  were 
explained  in  much  detail  to  the  Committee.  Mr.  Secbohm  stated 
that  at  his  bank  at  Hitchin  more  than  3,000  cheques  on  other 
banks  were  cashed  annually  without  charge,  chiefly  to  small 
farmers,  stock  dealers,  butchers,  and  market  gardeners,  who  sent  their 
produce  to  towns  at  a  distance,  and  others.  These  persons  receive 
in  return,  from  those  to  whom  the  goods  are  sent,  cheques  drawn 
on  banks  at  a  distance.  The  local  issuing  banks  are  willing  to 
cash  these  cheques  without  charge,  because  their  own  notes  are 
put  into  circulation  hereby.  Mr.  Secbohm  gave  evidence  that  this 
practice  existed  extensively  throughout  southern  and  Midland 
England,  and  was  a  great  convenience  and  advantage  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Bagehot  supplemented  this  statement  with  facts  supplied  by 
his  ovin  bank  (Stuckey's  Banking  Company)  in  Somersetshire.     It 
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was  shown  that  the  withdrawal  of  local  notes  in  these  districts 
would  practically  necessitate  a  charge  being  made  upon  these  small 
transactions  of  country  markets. 

"In  England,  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  existence  of  the 
local  circulation  has  facilitated  the  opening  of  branches  in  locali- 
ties where  it  would  not  answer  to  establish  a  bank,  which  did  not 
possess  this  power  of  supplyijig  a  circulating  medium  in  an 
economical  manner.  Mr.  Bagehot  mentioned  that  Stuckey's 
Banking  Company  had  found  it  advantageous,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  circulation  of  a  district,  to  open  branches  in  remote  places 
where,  but  for  the  circulation,  such  branches  would  have 
been  unprofitable. 

"  The  advantage  of  the  local  circulation  in  the  way  of  till-money 
is  very  considerable  to  the  issuing  banks.  It  enables  a  great 
economy  of  capital  to  be  effected.  Those  banks  whose  circulation 
is  habitually  below  their  limit  find  the  power  of  issuing  their  own 
notes  of  great  service  on  occasions,  such  as  fairs,  when  an  except 
tional  though  periodic  demand  is  made  on  them  for  cash.  Mr. 
Palgrave  (Gurneys  &  Co.,  Yarmouth)  stated  that  when  the  boats 
were  paid  off  at  Yarmouth  at  the  close  of  the  herring  fishing,  such 
a  demand  for  cash  arose.  '  I  observe,'  he  said,  '  that  in  the  year 
1873,  between  the  15th  and  22nd  of  December,  a  period  only  of 
seven  days,  our  note  circulation  at  Yarmouth  increased  £27,000.' 
This  augmentation  in  the  local  issue  speedily  subsided,  but  the  power 
of  meeting  sudden  demands  in  such  a  manner  is  of  great  service. 

"The  use  of  the  circulation  to  the  issuing  banks  depends  thus 
on  many  points,  which  are  interwoven  so  closely  with  the  general 
conduct  of  theii'  business  as  to  add  greatly  to  its  value." 

V. — Banking  Deposits  and  Note  Circulation  in  Scotland  compared. 
The  growth  of  deposits  in  the  Scotch  banks  has  been  very 
remarkable ;  the  progress  of  their  business  in  this  direction  has  no 
doubt  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  power  they  possess  of  utilising 
their  note  circulation  as  it  may  be  required.  This  facility  has 
greatly  assisted  the  extension  of  the  branches  of  the  Scotch  banks 
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into  every  village  and  little  town  tliroughout  the  country,  and 
beyond  any  doubt  to  it  is  greatly  due  the  vast  amount  of  deposits 
which  the  Scotch  banks  hold,  and  which  they  have  collected  in 
great  degree  from  remote  places  where  it  would  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  any  bank  Avhich  does  not  possess  the  same  privileges  to 
open  an  office. 

The  particulars,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  are  as  follows  : — 
Bankixg  Deposits  and  Note  Circulatiox  in  Scotland. 


Deposits. 

184 1 
=  100. 

Circulation. 

1S41 
=  100. 

1826 21,000,000 

1841 27,000,000 

100 
III 

133 
200 

248 
296 

3,190,000 
3,550,000 
3,240,000 
4,090,000 
5,320,000 
6,090,000 

100 

1847 30,000,000 

III 

1851 36,000,000 

1856 54,000,000 

lOI 

128 

1872 67,000,000 

1876 80,000,000 

166 
190 

We  observe,  therefore,  that  while  the  deposits  in  Scotland 
have  nearly  tripled  since  1841,  the  note  circulation,  though 
increased,  has  not  augmented  in  similar  proportion ;  and  it 
is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  unlikely  that  the  deposits  would 
have  increased  with  anything  like  the  same  rapidity,  had  the 
note  circulation  not  existed  and  enabled  the  Scotch  banks 
to  cover  the  country  with  a  net-work  of  bank  offices  so  close  and 
complete,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  deposit, 
however  minute,  can  escape  them. 

Two  of  the  principal  features  of  Scotch  banking,  the  charging 
no  commission  for  keeping  accounts  and  the  allowing  interest  on 
the  daily  balances,  appear,  as  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Davidson,  the  treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Banks  of  Issue  (1875), 
to  be  connected  more  closely  with  the  power  of  issuing  notes. 
bank  mainly  through  the  frequency  and  extent  of  the  operations 
upon  it — all  payments  otd  being  made  in  the  bank's  own  notes, 
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"It  is  that  system,"  to  use  Mr.  Davidson's  words,  "which 
attracts  the  hirgc  amount  of  deposits  that  we  keep.  The  economy 
of  "till-moucy,"  by  employing  their  own  notes,  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  extension  of  branches  throughoiit  the  country. 
The  working  of  the  "cash-credit"  system  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  "Historical  Sketch  of  Scotch 
Banking,"  lately  published  by  Mr.  Fleming,  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  : — 

"The  cash-credit  system  is  both  ingenious  and  simple.  To 
be  able,  on  credit,  to  draw  on  your  banker  as  and  when  you  may 
find  necessary,  and  to  be  charged  interest  only  for  the  time  you 
feel  it  convenient  to  use  the  bank's  money,  is  the  ne  plus  ultra 
of  banking  accommodation.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  system 
which,  since  1728,  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  agricultural  and  mercantile  enterprise.  It  had  its 
origin,  as  we  see  from  the  first  of  these  minutes,  [Mr.  Fleming 
had  been  referring  to  the  minutes  of  the  directors  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland  instituting  the  cash  credit  system,  which  has 
ever  since  been  a  distinctive  feature  in  Scottish  tanking.  The 
earliest  of  them  is  dated  12th  March,  1728]  in  the  desire  to 
encourage  trade,  and  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  bank's 
notes.  Perhaps  if  we  were  to  place  the  latter  motive  first,  we 
should  be  doing  the  directors  little  injustice  ;  but  that  it  fully 
accomplished  the  other  object  is  matter  of  history.  It  is  also 
certain  that,  on  the  ivhole,  cash  credits  have  been  granted  with 
such  caution  in  the  past  that  they  have  proved  profitable  to  the 
banks  as  well  as  most  advantageous  to  the  public.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  system  never  would  have  been  introduced  save  for 
note  issues.  A  cash-credit  account  was^'  advantageous  to  the 
and  all  payments  in  being  made  in  mixed  notes.  In  so  far  as  the 
notes  put  out  were  absorbed  by  the  public,  the  bank  gained  the 

*  I  say  tvas,  for  the  Act  of  1844  has  made  a  very  material  change.  The 
banks  have  now  lost  the  advantage  arising  from  increase  or  activity  of  cir- 
culation through  the  operation  on  such  accounts,  and  cash-credits  can  only 
he  looked  on  as  one  mode  of  investing  their  resources. 
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interest  as  the  quid  pro  qou  for  the  use  of  its  credit.  But,  of 
course,  the  moment  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  public  for 
paper  currency  "were  satisfied,  advances  on  cash-credits  became  a 
loan  not  of  credit  but  of  capital ;  for  although  the  advances  might 
be  in  the  form  of  notes,  the  superfluity  would  immediately  return 
on  the  bank  for  conversion." — "Scottish  Eanking.  A  Historical 
Sketch,"  p.  47.     By  J.  S.  Fleming. 

YI. — Banlcing  Deposits  and  Note  Circulation  in  Ireland  compared. 

The  course  of  banking  in  Ireland  can  be  recorded  more  exactly 
than  of  any  other  part  of  the  British  Dominions.  The  amounts 
of  the  private  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Belfast, 
Hibernian,  National,  Northern,  Provincial,  Eoyal,  and  Ulster 
banks  which  follow,  are  deiived  from  the  reports  published  by 
by  Dr.  W.  Xeilson  Hancock.  The  note  circulation  is  added  from 
the  annual  returns.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Act  of  1844  allow  the  note  circulation  in  Ireland,  as 
in  Scotland,  to  extend  itself  to  the  amount  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  require. 

Baxkixg  Deposits  and  Note  Circvlatiox  in  Ireland. 


1 

1 

Total  amount 

Note 

Total  Amount 

Note 

1 

of  deposits. 

circulation. 

of  deposits. 

circulation. 

' 

£ 

£        1 

£ 

£ 

1840.... 

5,567,000 

1858.... 

15,131,000 

6,183,000 

1841.... 

6,022,000 

1859 

16,042,000 

6,860,000 

1842.... 

6,416,000 

I860.... 

15,609,000 

6,839,000 

1843.... 

6,965,000 

1861.... 

15,005,000 

6,265,000 

1844.... 

7,601,000 

1862.... 

14,388,000 

5,658,000 

1845.... 

8,031,000 

6,949,000 

1863.... 

12,967,000 

5,404,000 

1846..., 

8,442,000 

7.259,000 

1864.... 

15,263,000 

5,594,000 

1847.... 

6,493,000 

6,008,000 

1865.... 

18,619,000 

5,986,000 

1848.... 

7,071,000 

4,828,000 

1866.... 

20,957,000 

5,884,000 

1849 

7,469,000 

4,310,000 

1867 

21,794,010 

5,811,000 

1850.... 

8,268,000 

4.512,000 

1868.... 

22,164,000 

6,180,060 

1851.... 

8,263,000 

4,462,000 

1869.... 

22,673,000 

6,607,000 

1852.... 

10,773,000 

4,819,000 

1870.... 

24,366,000 

6,879,000 

1853.... 

10,915,000 

5,650,000 

1871.... 

'  27,348,000 

7,544,000 

1854.... 

11,065,000 

6.295,000 

1872.... 

28,732,000 

7,674,000 

1855.... 

12,285,000 

6,362.000 

1873.... 

1  29,210,000 

7,076.000 

1856.... 

13,7-J3,000 

6,652,000 

;  1874.... 

!  31,734,000 

6,767,000 

1857.... 

13,113,000 

6,821,000 
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This  statement  shows  a  very  considerable  and  marked  increase 
in  the  amount  of  deposits,  while  there  has  been  really  no  increase 
at  all  in  the  note  circulation.  The  growth  of  the  deposits  is  the 
result  of  increased  wealth  and  prosperity  among  the  population  of 
the  country,  and  when  the  amount  of  the  population  of  that 
country  is  taken  into  consideration,  when  we  remember  how  small, 
comparatively  speaking,  it  is,  how  much  it  has  diminished  in 
recent  years,  and  how  -  widely  scattered  over  a  country  with 
comparatively  few  mining  or  manufacturii  g  industries,  it  can 
hardly  be  thought  that  the  deposits  would  have  increased  to 
anything  like  the  same  extent  had  not  the  provincial  note  circula- 
tion existed  and  enabled  the  Irish  banks  to  open  small  offices 
wherever  the  circumstances  of  the  country  required  it.  It  is  quite 
true  that  all  the  banks  of  Ireland  do  not  possess  note  circulation, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  service  the  note  issue  has  been  to 
those  banks  which  possess  it. 

YII. — Banking  Deposits  and  Note   Circulation  in  Sweden  compared. 

Sweden  is  the  only  other  European  country  which  possesses 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  a  note  circulation  in  any  way 
analogous  to  the  note  issues  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ;  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  extend  our  examination  beyond  our  own 
immediate  borders  and  to  observe  what  the  position  of  banking  in 
Sweden  is.  The  note  circulation  in  Sweden  proceeds  partly  from 
the  Riksbank  (bank  of  the  kingdom),  and  partly  from  the 
''Enskilda"  banks. 

The  first  Enskilda  bank  was  established  in  the  year  1830.  The 
present  banking  law  of  Sweden,  which  regulates  the  method  on 
which  the  banks  of  that  country  are  founded,  the  system  on  which 
their  accounts  are  published,  and  to  a  great  degree  their  method  of 
administration,  dates  from  the  year  18G4.  The  completeness  and 
the  excellence  of  its  arrangements  are  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  A.  0.  "Wallenberg,  who,  besides  possessing  a  practical 
knowledge  of  banking,  is  also  a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of 
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the  Swedish  Diet.  The  notes  of  the  Euskilda  hanks  have  a  wide 
circulation  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  Sweden  is  a  country 
with  a  poor  soil,  a  rigorous  climate,  and  a  sparse  population.  It  is 
a  country  with  fewer  natural  advantages  than  Scotland  or  Ireland ; 
but  the  progress  of  banking  in  Sweden,  between  1865  and  1876, 
which  is  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  has  been  very  great  indeed. 
Much  of  this  progress  must  be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  issuing 
notes  possessed  by  the  Enskilda  banks  which  has  enabled  them  to 
establish  branches  in  remote  villages  and  districts  of  that  countiy 
and  has  likewise  greatly  facilitated  the  conduct  of  their  business. 

The  notes  of  the  Enskilda  banks  of  Sweden  circulate  with  the 
utmost  readiness  over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  The  population 
in  Sweden  is  scattered  widely  over  a  very  large  surface  of  country, 
but  so  good  is  the  credit  in  which  the  provincial  note  circulation  is 
held,  that  the  notes  of  a  bank  situated  many  hundred  miles  off  are 
taken  with  the  same  readiness  as  those  issued  in  the  neighbouring 
town.  The  high  credit  in  which  the  provincial  note  circulation 
stands,  and  deservedly  stands,  in  Sweden,  arises  from  the  excellent 
arrangements  in  force  with  regard  to  the  securities  held  against  the 
notes  issued,  the  stability  of  the  banks  which  issue  them,  and  the 
guarantee  thus  provided  that  the  note  circulation  is  made  by  solvent 
institutions.  The  "regulation  of  the  currency"  is  effectually 
provided  for  by  the  fact  that  every  note  is  payable  in  gold  coin  at 
the  option  of  the  holder,  and  that  every  bank  issuing  notes  is  bound 
under  the  severest  penalties  to  provide  for  cashing  those  notes 
whenever  legally  required.  By  the  Banking  Law  of  Sweden, 
enacted  in  1864,  the  notes  Avere  payable,  when  presented  at  the 
head  office  of  the  bank,  either,  "  with  coin  of  the  realm  or  with 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  Kingdom."  Among  the  amendments  to 
this  law  passed  in  1874,  was  one  of  the  highest  importance  in 
preserving  the  true  character  of  a  note  circulation  :  by  this  amend- 
ment the  power  of  paying  a  note  with  any  other  paper  money, 
though  that  paper  were  the  note  of  the  "  Bank  of  the  Kingdom  " 
itself,  was  taken  away,  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  notes,  when 
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presented  for  payment  at  the  head  office  of  a  bank,  should  be 
"paid  uncondit'onally  with  lawful  gold  current  in  the  realm." 
This  is  a  very  important  alteration,  and  it  proceeds  on  the  correct 
principle  that  no  note  should  be  payable  in  anything  but  sterling 
money.  Subject  to  the  conditions  we  have  indicated  the  bank-note 
circulation  can  be  almost  entirely  unfettered. 

The  freedom  of  issue  enables  the  banks  to  afford  to  supply  their 
customers  with  "  cash- credits"  and  bank  post  bills  payable  on 
demand  without  charge.  Such  bank  post  bills  are  changed  with 
facility  by  any  bank  in  the  country,  as  every  bank  knows  that  the 
person  presenting  a  bill  of  this  class  will  be  satisfied  to  take  pay- 
ment for  it  in  the  local  notes.  The  trifling  profit  thus  obtained  by 
the  banks  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  charge  for  the  transmission  of 
money  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  charge  on  the 
public  for  sending  money  from  one  place  to  another  would,  other- 
wise, in  so  thinly  peopled  a  country  as  Sweden  is,  be  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  community.  The  power  of  issuing  notes  has  been  a  most 
important  force  in  developing  the  present  extension  of  banking  in 
Sweden. 

The  progi'ess  of  the  Swedish  Enskilda  banks  was  as  follows,  from 
the  years  I860  to  1876  : — 
Note  Circulation,  Deposits  axd  Capital  of  Swedish  Exskilda  Baxks. 


Notes  in  Circulation. 

Deposit  Accounts. 

Current  Accoimts. 

Capital. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1865.... 

1,860,000 

1,140,000 

406,000 

2,040,000 

1866 

1,750,000 

1,340,000 

421.000 

2,250,000 

1867.... 

1,910,000 

1,630,000 

641,000 

2,440,000 

1868.... 

1,700,000 

1,870,000 

544,000 

2,370,000 

1869.... 

1,940,000 

2,480,000 

940,000 

2,760,000 

1870 

2,2^0,000 

2,890,000 

1,240,000 

2,78u,000 

1871.... 

2,680,000 

3,770,000 

1,390,000 

2,830,000 

1872.... 

2,985,000 

3,880,000 

1,058,000 

2,517,000 

1876.... 

3,400,000 

8,025,000 

1,332,000 

2,956,000 

The  great  support  which  the  commerce  and  industiy  of  the 
country  have  derived  from  the  banking  system  is  evident  at  a 
glance,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  without  the  power  of  issuing 
notes  banking  would  have  made  but  little  progress  in  Sweden. 
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VIII. — Banking  Deposits  and    Circulation  in  other  Countries 
conipared. 

It  is  uot  very  easy  in  tins  country  to  obtain  mucli  information 
respecting  the  details  of  banking  in  otlier  countries,  but  the 
following  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  Bank  of  Geneva,  a  joint- 
stock  bank  situated  in  the  city  of  that  name,  [Table  B.],  and  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Canton  of  Preibourg,  in  Switzerland,  [Table  C], 
will  be  interesting.  Both  these  statements  exhibit  the  usual 
features  of  continental  banking,  a  large  note  circulation  with 
comparatively  small  deposits.  The  growth  in  the  latter,  however, 
is  not  unimportant,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  laws  in 
Switzerland  regulating  the  circulation  are  in  any  way  as  careful  as 
those  of  Sweden,  and  when  we  compare  the  amounts  of  deposits 
held  by  these  banks,  and  those  held  by  the  Bank  of  Bremen, 
[Table  D.],  the  latest  published  accounts  of  which  are  also  added, 
with  those  held  by  the  principal  banks  on  the  continent  which 
possess,  what  we  may  term,  a  State  circulation,  the  deposits  held 
by  the  banks  which  issue  notes  on  what  may  be  termed  strictly 
banking  princij^les  are  really  large  in  proportion.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  France  [Table  F.],  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
deposits,  especially  at  their  branches,  are  exceedingly  small  in  pro- 
portion to  their  cii'culation.  The  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  France 
at  Paris  averaged  in  1875  about  eleven  millions  ;  at  the  branches 
(about  74  in  number),  about  a  million  and  a  quarter,  with  an 
average  note  circulation  of  more  than  ninety-eight  millions,  while 
the  average  deposits  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  for 
1876,  were  about  three  millions,  with  a  note  circulation  of  thii'ty- 
four  millions  [Table  G.]  ;  of  the  !N"ational  Bank  of  Belgium,  about 
one  million  (exclusive  of  the  deposits  of  the  Government),  with  a 
circulation  of  twelve  millions  ;  while  the  deposits  with  the  jS'ational 
Bank  of  Austria  were  almost  nil,  with  a  circulation  of  nearly  four- 
teen millions.     [Table  H.]. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  as  to  banking  in  Australia  and 
America.     From  a  statement  published  by  Mr  Nathaniel  Cork,  in 
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his  paper  on  the  statistics  of  Australian  hanking,  the  aggregate  of 
the  deposits  of  the  Australian  hanks  in  1872  was  £33,406,000,  and 
of  their  notes  in  circulation,  £3,433,000.  If  there  is  a  country  in 
which  a  nota  circulation  might  have  seemed  superfluous  it  is  in 
Australia — yet  wc  cannot  douht  that  there  also,  as  in  other 
countries  where  a  note  circulation  has  existed,  the  power  of  collect- 
ing deposits  has  heen  greatly  stimulated  by  it.  AVc  see  the  same 
features  exhibited  in  the  accounts  of  the  American  jS'ational  banks, 
which  are  obtained  from  the  returns  recently  published  by  Mr. 
John  Jay  Knox,  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  at  Washington. 
[Table  E.]. 

YS^.—The    Influence   of  a    Note    Circulation    ivlien    issued    hy    a 
"  CommerciaV  Bank  and  a  "  State  ^^  Bank  compared. 

"We  have  now  investigated,  as  far  as  the  information  accessible 
will  allow,  the  course  of  banking  in  recent  years  in  England,  in 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Sweden,  in  Australia  and  America. 
The  last-named  countries  all  possess  note  circulations  emanating 
from  several  banks,  banks  which  are  not  State  banks,  and  the  notes 
of  which  supply  in  great  degree  the  requirements  of  the  people  for 
theii'  cash  transactions,  thus  economising  the  use  of  coin,  and  pro- 
moting the  extension  of  banking  facilities.  The  latter,  it  must  be 
observed,  is  by  far  the  most  important  function  of  a  note  circulation. 
In  England  as  far  as  it  has  existed,  and  most  certainly  in  Scotland, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  Sweden,  the  possession  of  a  note  circulation  has 
promoted  the  growth  of  deposits  mainly  through  the  power  which 
a  note  circulation  has  given  a  bank  of  establishing  branches  in 
remote  districts  where  a  branch  could  not  otherwise  be  profitably 
carried  on.  This  result  of  the  power  of  issuing  notes  can  be  traced 
less  in  proportion  perhaps  in  England  than  in  the  other  countries 
named,  because  the  greater  wealth  of  England  has  rendered  the 
advantages  a  note  circulation  offers  less  needed,  and  also  because  the 
system  of  provincial  note  circulation  has  been  more  imperfect  in 
En^hmd:  while  in  ScotLmd.  Ireland,  and  Sweden,  we  mav  sec  how 
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a  system  of  note  circulation  -which  has  enahlcd  the  hauks  of  each 
counhy  to  extend  their  branches  to  the  remote  vilhiges  and  hamlets, 
the  less  wealthy  and  less  peopled  districts,  has  also  enabled  tlieni  to 
collect  from  these  distant  and  poorer  regions  those  scattered  drops, 
so  to  say,  of  the  hoarded  ^vealth  of  the  people,  which,  while  secreted 
in  each  man's  possession,  were  of  service  only  to  him  when  he 
needed  to  employ  them,  hut  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  were  aggre- 
gated into  fertilizing  streams,  the  causes  of  plenty  in  otherwise 
sterile  lands. 

If  we  compare  with  the  statements  of  the  position  of  the 
English  provincial  issuing  banks,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace 
them,  of  the  Scotch,  Irish,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Australian  and 
American  banks,  with  those  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of 
France,  the  Bank  of  Germany,  the  Xational  Bank  of  Austria,  and 
the  National  Bank  of  Belgium,  we  shall  see  of  how  ditferent  service 
the  power  of  circulation  has  been  to  thcra,  how  small  in  comparison 
their  deposits  arc  to  their  note  circulations.  After  the  instances 
which  have  been  given  of  the  progress  of  banking  in  Sweden,  and 
in  Switzerland,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  deposit  banking  cannot 
be  expected  to  attain  any  considerable  proportion  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  What  I  believe  to  be  the  case  is  that  the  privilege  of 
issue,  though  of  vast  service  in  the  hands  of  banks  which  issue 
notes  for  business  purposes,  in  the  Avay  of  enabling  them  to  attract 
deposits,  is  of  little  or  no  service  in  this  direction  when  in  the 
hands  of  Government  or  State  banks.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
Bank  of  England  itself  when  the  strictly  private  deposits  are 
separated  from  the  general  mass  of  deposits,  when  those  belonging 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  London  bankers  are  deducted  from 
the  total  [Table  I.,]  it  will  be  seen  that  the  progress  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  the  way  of  attracting  deposits,  has  proportionately 
been  far  less  than  that  of  the  provincial  and  joint  stock  banks, 
as  shown  in  the  evidence  to  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  banks  of  issue. 
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X. — Legislation  in  this  Countnj  rcspectincj  Circuhdion. 

■  Having  therefore  investigated,  as  completely  as  the  means  at 
our  disposal  will  allow,  the  position  of  banking  deposits  in  those 
countries  in  M^hich  a  note  circulation  is  connected  with  business 
transactions,  and  in  those  in  which  the  note  circulation  is  in 
the  hands  of  state  banks,  or  a  bank  under  state  control,  and 
pointed  out  that  in  the  one  case  the  circulation  assists  the  growth 
of  deposits,  while  in  the  other  it  is  powerless  to  do  so,  it  will  be 
needful,  in  order  to  make  any  investigation  into  this  subject  at 
all  complete,  to  give  some  description  of  the  position  of  the  note 
circulation  of  the  country  at  this  time,  and  refer  back  for  that 
purpose  to  the  date  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  Acts  of  1844—1845,  for 
the  regulations  of  the  note  circulation.  Before  that  time  the 
power  of  issuing  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand,  had  been  a 
right  at  common  law,  unrestricted  as  to  the  amount  which  might 
be  put  into  circulation  by  any  banker.  By  the  Acts  which  Sir 
11.  Peel  was  instrumental  in  passing,  this  power  Avas  taken  away, 
and  the  right  of  issue  was  confined  to  those  banks  which  were  in 
possession  of  it  at  that  time.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  discuss  at 
any  great  length  the  details  of  those  Acts.  The  most  important 
points  in  them  are  the  following : — 

In  England,  any  private  bank  of  issue,  that  is  to  say  any  bank 
issuing  notes  and  having  not  more  than  six  partners,  was  allowed 
to  join  any  other  piivate  bank  of  issue,  and  the  amalgamated 
banks  were  permitted  to  continue  their  united  issues.  But  when 
a  joint-stock  bank  of  issiic  in  Engand  amalgamated  with  any  other 
bank  of  issue,  whether  private  or  joint-stock,  the  right  of  issuing 
notes  was  restricted  to  the  limit  allowed  to  the  joint-stock  bank 
which  continued  the  business.  Under  these  j)rovisions  of  the  Act, 
when  any  joint-stock  bank  of  issue  joined  either  a  private  bank  of 
issue  or  a  joint-stock  bank  of  issue,  the  circulation  of  the  bank 
which  was  amalgamated  lapsed.     In  a  similar  way  when  an  issuing 

oint-stock  bank  joined  a  non-issuing  joint-stock  bank,  the  circula- 
tion also  lapsed.     These   provisions   in   the  Act   of  1844  show  the 
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intentions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  legislation ;  lie  desired  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  provincial  note  circulation.  The  more 
favourable  terms  allowed  to  private  than  to  joint-stock  banks 
doubtless  mark  that  it  was  needful  to  conciliate  opposition  in 
parliament.  The  same  reason  caused  more  favourable  terms  still 
to  be  allowed  to  the  issuing  banks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  In 
both  these  countries  all  the  issuing  banks  at  the  date  wheu  the 
Act  was  passed,  were  joint-stock  banks,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land any  joint-stock  bank  of  issue  was  permitted  bj"  the  Acts  o 
1845,  to  amalgamate  with  any  other  joint-stock  bank  of  issue 
Avithout  suffering  the  loss  of  any  part  of  the  rinited  circulations 
A  power  of  issuing  notes  to  an  unlimited  extent  provided  gold  was 
held  against  the  excess  issue,  was  also  conceded  to  the  banks  in 
those  countries.  A  somewhat  similar  power  was  granted  to  the 
Bank  of  England .  The  issue  department  of  the  Eank  was  com- 
pelled to  hold  gold  against  every  note  issued  beyond  a  certain 
amount  of  securities  fixed  in  1844  at  £14,000,000,  and  afterwards 
extended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  referring  to 
lapsed  issues  in  England  to  £15,000,000.  These  provisions  of  the 
Act  permitting  an  extension  of  the  issue  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  against  securities,  in  case  of  the  lapse  of  a  provincial 
issue,  extend  only  to  England,  thus  for  instance  when  the  Western 
Bank  of  Scotland  failed  in  1857  with  an  authorised  issue  of 
£337,938,  no  corresponding  extension  of  the  fixed  issue  was 
allowed  to  the  Bank  of  England. 

XI. — T/ie  Paper  Circtdation,   the   McUtlUc    Circulation,  a^ul  the 
General  Business  of  the  Country. 

The  theory  on  which  Sir  B.  Peel's  legislation  was  founded  was 
that  it  was  desirable  that  a  paper  circulation  should  vary  in 
amount  exactly  as  a  metallic  circulation  would  do.  In  practice, 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1845,  regulating  the  circulation  of 
notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  probably  enabled  the  banks  in 
those  countries  to  issue  as  many  notes  as  they  would  have  done 
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had  their  circulation  been  entirely  unrestricted.  In  England  the 
provincial  banks,  taken  as  a  body,  could  undoubtedly  issue  many 
more  of  their  own  notes  than  they  do  at  present.  English  issuing 
banks  now  obtain  the  notes  which  they  requii'e  from  the  Bank  of 
England ;  and  English  issuing  banks,  when  they  require  notes 
beyond  the  limit  fixed  in  1844,  also  obtain  notes  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  circulation  of  notes  in  England  corresponds,  under  the 
existing  enactments,  with  considerable  exactness  with  the  amount 
which  would  be  put  into  circulation  were  the  rights  of  issuing  notes 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  paying  them  in  gold,  and  by  the 
present  prohibition  of  notes  of  a  lower  denomination  than  £5.  If 
the  circulation  were  thrown  open  to  all  banks,  but  restricted  as  at 
present  to  notes  of  £o  and  upwards,  there  would  doubtless  be  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  circulation,  fewer  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  being  employed  and  more  of  the  other  banks,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  yery  considerable  extension  of  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  would  follow. 

Having  thus  explained  the  general  plan  under  which  the  note 
cii'culation  of  the  country  is  regulated,  it  is  desirable  to  proceed  to 
some  details  of  its  course  since  the  date  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Acts. 
The  following  table  [Table  M.]  explains  the  main  facts.  It  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  declared  vahies  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  of  the  amounts  passed  through  the  London 
Clearing  House,  and  of  the  total  circulation  in  bank  notes  for  the 
year  1844,  and  for  the  years  from  18C8  to  1876.  The  declared 
values  of  the  exports  and  imports,  and  the  amounts  passed  through 
the  London  Clearing  House,  are  contrasted  in  this  table  with  the 
total  of  the  note  circulation ;  as  they  afford,  taken  collectively,  as 
good  a  criterion  as  can  be  supplied  at  the  present  time  of  the  state 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country.  The  broad  facts,  as 
shown  by  this  comparison,  are  that  while  the  exports  and  imports 
are  more  than  four  times  the  amount  they  were  in  1844,  and  the 
sums  passed  the  London  Clearing  House  have  increased  in  a  very 
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similar  proportion,  the  increase  in  the  note  circulation  lias  hcen 
comparatively  small.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  has 
expanded  from  about  £114,000,000  to  £574,000,000.  The 
circulation  has  increased  from  about  £37,000,000  to  £46,000,000. 
Meanwhile,  the  amounts  held  by  the  banks  on  deposit  have  greatly 
increased.  The  altered  course  of  trade,  the  habit  of  keeping  bank- 
ing accounts,  and  the  extended  use  of  checks,  have  prevented  the 
amount  of  the  note  circulation  keeping  pace  with  the  increased 
resources  paid  by  the  banks  in  England.  The  amount  of  the  note 
circulation  of  a  bank  is  not  dependent  in  any  way  on  the  amount 
of  deposits  it  holds. 

While  the  trade  and  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom 
generally  have  largely  increased,  the  amount  of  the  gold  in  circula- 
tion has  also  greatly  increased.  Any  statement  of  the  amount  of 
the  gold  in  circulation  in  a  country  must  of  necessity  be  in  the 
form  of  an  estimate.  The  investigation  made  in  1868  by  Professor 
Jevons  was  so  careful  and  complete  that  it  may  be  accepted  with 
great  confidence  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  The  information  as  to 
the  earlier  periods  is  b}"  no  means  so  exact.  In  Marshall's 
"  Digest"  it  is  stated  that  the  Bank  of  England  held  in  coin  and 
bullion  together  on 

28th  February,  1819      £4,184,620 

31st  August         „  3,yS.5,360 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  gold  circulation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  that  date  exceeded,  if  indeed  it  reached,  £10,000,000. 

In  1844  the  gold  circulation  was  estimated  by  Mr.  IS'ewmarch  as 
£36,000,000.  The  amount  of  gold  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England  can  hardly  bo  placed  at  above  £8,000,000  at  that  date. 
The  gold  circulation  in  England  in  1868  was  estimated  by  Professor 
Jevons  as 

68,000,000  in  sovereigns 
12,000,000  ,,  half-sovereigns 


80,000,000 

15,000,000  gold  bullion  hold  by  the  Bank  of  England 


95,000,000 
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Mr.  Henclriks,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  French  Enquete  sur  la 
Question  Mouetaire  of  1870,  and  is  a  very  competent  authority, 
estimated  the  gold  in  circulation  in  1875  as  £100,000,000— to 
this,  also,  must  be  added  the  amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  Assuming  this  to  be  £15,000,000,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  proportion  borne  by  the  notes  in  circiilation  in  the  country, 
both  to  the  gold  in  circulation  and  the  banking  deposits,  is  far 
smaller  now  than  any  previous  time  in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  country. 

The  proportion  of  the  circulation  which  is  not  issued  against 
gold  is  also  considerably  smaller  at  the  present  time  than  it  has 
previously  been. 

In  1844  the  proportion  of  the  circulation  issued  against  gold  was 
17  per  cent.  In  1876,  this  proportion  had,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  risen  to  37  per  cent.  It,  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  from  this  statement  that  the  proportion  of  the  note 
circulation  secured  by  gold  being  held  against  it,  had  increiised  in  a 
similar  manner  as  the  proportions  issued  against  gold.  The  gold 
held  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  against  their  excess  issues  is 
distinctly  marked  out  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1845  as 
being  held  against  their  total  liabilities,  and  not  against  their  note 
circulation  only. 

The  Acts  of  1845  require  that  gold  should  be  held  against  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  beyond  the  fixed  limit,  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  provision  of  the  Act,  however,  was 
not  intended  to  provide  any  security  whatever  for  the  holder  of  the 
note. 

"  Wo  do  not  propose,"  to  quote  Sir  Robert  Peel's  words,  "  that 
there  should  be  any  certain  amount  of  deposit  as  a  security."  The 
arrangement  was  made  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  carry  out  the  theory, 
that  a  paper  circulation  should  vary  in  amount  exactly  as  a  metallic 
circulation  would  do.  Hence,  Sir  Robert  Peel  directed  that  when 
an  extra  issue  of  notes  was  put  into  circulation  by  a  Scotch  bank, 
it  should  bo  bound  to  withdraw  from  circulation  an  equal  value  in 
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sovereigns.  It  is  possible  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  have  expected 
that  this  sum  -would  be  really  withdrawn  from  active  circulation. 
The  practical  result  has  been,  however,  a  regular  and  periodic 
demand  on  the  Rank  of  England  for  gold,  to  meet  the  recj^uiremcnts 
of  the  Acts  of  1845,  which  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  money  market 
when  it  is  in  a  sensitive  condition.  This  point  will  be  referred  to 
further  on. 

XI T. — T/ie  quesiion  ichefJier  the  Issue  of  Notes  is  a  jyrerogative  of 

the  State. 

"While  considering  this  portion  of  tlie  subject,  it  is  desirable  to 
refer  to  the  theory  that  the  functions  or  business  of  creating 
promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  is  an  indefeasible 
prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  or  State. 

The  late  Mr.  T.  Tooke  examines  into  the  grounds  on  which  this 
theory  is  based,  with  great  care.  His  opinion  on  the  subject 
carries  great  and  deserved  weight  with  it,  and  it  is  therefore  quoted 
here. 

"The  dogma — that  it  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  create  and  issue  bank  notes — proceeds  on  the  ground, — 
that  inasmuch  as  the  coining  and  issue  of  metallic  money  is  an 
attribute,  or  province,  or  privilege  of  the  State,  so  also  bank  notes, 
being  by  the  definition  of  the  school,  held  to  be  money,  the 
creation  and  issue  of  them  ought,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  be 
considered  as  coming  within  the  province  of  the  Government. 

"  NoAV  for  this  assumption  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation. 

"  There  is  not,  in  reality,  any  analogy  between  the  two  functions. 
The  province  or  function  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
coinage  as  conducted  by  the  Mint,  in  obedience  to  the  prescribed 
regulatioup,  is  simply  to  certify  by  a  stamp,  bearing  the  effigy  of 
the  Sovereign,  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  piece  of  metal  to 
which  it  is  applied.  This  stamp  or  certificate  is  essential  to  the 
currency  of  the  coin,  and  it  is  accordingly  guarded  by  severe 
penalties!. 
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"But  no  profit  or  benefit  in  a  pecuniary  or  other  form  is  derived 
"by  tlie  Government  from  the  exercise  of  this  function  ;  or,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  miscalled,  privilege ;  for  the  exercise  of  a  privilege 
supposes  advantages  of  some  kind.  So  far  from  it,  indeed  that  in 
the  case  of  the  gold  coin — -which  alone  is  here  in  question— the 
beautiful  coinage  or  manufacture  is  attended  with  loss  to  the 
Government.  It  is  an  onerous  duty  imposed  on  the  State  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public,  and  the  function  of  Government  is  con- 
fined to  the  coinage  or  stamping.  It  docs  not  i?sue  the  coin  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  issue.  The  gold  is  delivered  into  the 
Mint  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by  other  banks,  or  by  individuals, 
who  desire  to  have  a  quantity  of  the  metal  converted  into  coin  ;  an 
equal  weight  of  which  is,  after  the  delay  of  five  or  six  weeks,  re- 
delivered to  the  parties  who  deposited  the  metal  in  its  unstamped 
state.  The  delay  incidental  to  the  process  of  coinage  is  considered 
to  be  ecpiivalent  to  lid.  per  ounce.  Importers,  therefore,  and 
other  holders  of  unmanufactured  'gold,  find  it  their  interest  and 
convenience  to  sell  the  gold  to  the  Bank  at  £3  17s.  9d.  the  ounce, 
and  to  receive  in  immediate  payment  coin  or  bank  notes  at  their 
option,  of  the  current  value  of  £3  i7s.  lOid.  the  ounce.  The 
Bank  of  England  is,  accordingly,  the  principal  channel  through 
which  the  coin  is  received  from  the  Mint  and  issued  to  the  public, 

"  How  then  can  it,  by  the  most  strained  construction,  be  said 
that  this  function  of  the  Government  in  the  coinage  of  gold, 
leaving  as  it  does  to  others  the  issue  of  the  gold  so  coined,  bear 
any  similitude  to  the  creation,  or,  as  it  is  temied,  the  coinage, 
and  the  issue  of  paper  monej-  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes  ?  The 
Government  has  undoubtedly  the  power  of  taking  into  its  own 
hands  the  creation  and  issue  of  bank  notes ;  but  it  would  be  for 
purposes,  and  attended  with  eonseciuenccs,  totally  diflerent  from 
those  which  render  the  Mint  regulations  a  province  of  the 
Government. 

"  The  main  purpose  for  which  some  of  the  Governments  of  the 
Continent   of  Europe  have  assumed  and  exercised  the  exclusive 
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privilege  of  the  issue  of  bank  notes  has  been  that  of  the  profit  to 
be  derived  from  it ;  and  a  flagrant  abuse  in  the  way  of  fraud  has 
been  in  many  signal  instances  the  consequence. 

"  And  of  still  more  importance  to  Governments,  disposed  to 
make  an  illicit  gain  at  the  expense  of  their  subjects,  has  been  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  issue  of  what  is  termed  paper  money  of 
compulsory  tender,  and  not  returnable  for  payment  to  the  issuing 
bank."     "  Tooke  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,"  page  35. 

Sir  R.  Peel  himself  disclaimed  this  theory ;  in  his  speech  of 
May  6,  1844,  he  referred  to  this  subject  and  quoted  Lord  Althorp's 
opinion  on  it. 

'' This  question,"  Sir  E.  Peel  said,  "was  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  when  Lord  Althorp  brought  forward  the  Bank 
Charter  Bill,  in  1832  ;  and  Lord  Althorp,  in  moving  the  extension 
of  the  Bank  Charter,  discussed  the  policy  of  a  single  bank  of  issue 
to  be  constituted  by  and  responsible  to  the  Government.  Having 
mentioned  the  name  of  Lord  Althorp,  I  must,  though  I  differ  from 
that  noble  lord  in  respect  to  politics,  bear  testimony  to  his 
integrity,  and  to  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  in  all  financial 
matters.  iS"o  man  who  ever  filled  the  office  which  the  noble  lord 
then  held  is  entitled  to  stand  higher  in  pablic  estimation  as 
respects  those  qualifications  for  a  public  trust.  On  the  occasion 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  Lord  Althorp  said  :  — 

"  'Another  point  for  consideration  is,  whether  the  profits,  which 
must  necessarily  be  derived  from  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country,  should  be  possessed  by  Government,  or  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  private  hands  ?  K'ow,  sir,  the  advantages,  the  only 
advantages,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover  in  a  Govern- 
ment bank,  as  compared  with  a  private  company,  are  those  which 
result  from  having  responsible  persons  to  manage  the  concern,  the 
public  deriving  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
think  these  advantages  are  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  political  evils  which  would  inevitably  result  from  placing  this 
bank  under  the   control  of  the    Government.     I  think  that   the 
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effect  of  the  State  having  the  complete  control  of  the  circulating 
medium  in  its  own  hands  would  be  most  mischievous.  Under 
these  circumstances,  sir,  I  certainly  am  prepared  to  propose  the 
continuation  of  a  single  bank  of  issue  in  the  metropolis,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  publicity  of  their  accounts.  If  we  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  establishing  a  system  of  banking  on  which  the 
country  should  proceed.  I  think  tliis  would  be  the  most  advisable 
mode  of  establishing  a  bank  in  the  metropolis.  But,  sir,  this 
proposition  has  the  additional  advantage — and  it  is  no  mean  one  — 
that  it  will  occasion  the  least  change  ;  because  I  certainly  am  of 
opinion  that,  unless  some  great  advantages  could  be  derived  from 
a  change  in  the  monetary  system  of  this  country,  nothing  could  be 
more  ill-advised — nothing  could  be  more  useless,  than  to  depart 
from  it.'" 

"In  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Althorp's  observations  I  entirely 
agree.  The  true  policy  in  this  country  is  to  work,  so  far  as  it  be 
possible,  with  the  instruments  you  have  ready  for  your  hand — 
to  avail  yourselves  of  that  advantage  which  they  possess  from 
having  been  in  use,  from  being  familiar  from  constituting  a  part 
of  the  habits  and  usages  of  society.  They  will  probably  work 
more  smoothly  than  perfectly  novel  instruments  of  greater 
theoretical  perfection.  If  we  disturb  that  which  is  established, 
let  us  have  some  good  practical  reason  for  the  change." 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  main  points  in  which  the  note 
circulation  touches  the  business  of  the  country  and  taken  a  cursory 
glance  of  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  1 844,  it  remains  to 
make  some  remarks  on  some  of  the  results  which  have  followed  on 
Sir  E.  Peel's  legislation. 

XIII. — The  Course  of  fJie  Note  circulation  in    this  country  since  the 
AdoflSU- 

The  annual  average  issues  of  the  English  Provincial  Banks  have 
declined  from  £8,170,000  in  1844,  to  £4,704,950  in  1876.  The 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  increased  to  a  greater  ex- 
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tent  than  the  (lecliue  iu  tlic  circulation  of  the  private  and  joint- 
stock  banks ;  while  the  annual  average  circulation  of  the  Lank  in 
1844  was  £20,200,000  it  had  risen  in  187,5  to  £27,346,000.  A 
very  considerable  part  of  this  increase  was  in  the  notes  issued  by  the 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  provincial  circulation  of 
the  Bank  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  metropolitan.  The 
provincial  note  circulation  of  the  bank,  which  in  1844,  was 
£6,500,000,  had  risen,  in  1875,  to  £10,383,000,  while  the 
metropolitan  circulation  at  the  earlier  date  was  £13,700,000,  and 
at  the  later  £16,936,000.  Beyond  question  also  many  notes  which 
are  included  in  the  metropolitan  returns  and  arc  dated  from 
London  are  really  issued  in  the  provinces,  as  many  banks  in  the 
countrj'  which  issue  Bank  of  England  notes  obtain  them  from 
London  ;  hence  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Bank  which  is  dated  from  London  is  really  due  to  provincial 
requirements.  Meanwhile  the  circulation  of  notes  both  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  has  increased. 

The  circuhition  in  Scotland  in  184  4  was  £3,020,000,  and 
f-6,098,000  in  1876. 

The  circulation  in  Ireland  was  £5,940,000  in  1845,  and 
£7,064,000  in  1876.  The  course  of  the  Scotch  note  circulation 
has  been  almost  uniformly  progressive.  That  in  Ireland  lias 
fluctuated  considerably.  In  some  years  it  has  increased  and  at 
other  times  it  has  declined.  Thus  in  the  year  1872,  the  highest 
point  reached,  the  average  yearly  note  circulation  was  £7,674,000, 
and  in  1849  £4,310,000.  There  appears  to  be  a  greater  circula- 
tion in  gold  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland. 

The  arrangements  in  the  Acts  of  1844-1845,  which  have  tended 
to  centralize  the  note  circulation  of  England  on  the  Bank  of 
England  and  to  connect  the  provincial  circulation  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  with  the  Bank  reserve  have  been  described.  It  now 
remains  to  trace  whether  these  circumstances  have  produced  any 
influence  on  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank. 
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XlX.—  ne  Eatc  of  Discount  from  1825  to  18 U- 
In  contimung  this  investigation  into  the  connection  of  the  note 
circulation  with  the  business  of  the  country,  it  now  becomes 
desirable  to  examine  into  the  rate  of  interest  charged  for  the  loan 
of  money,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  manner  in  which  the  note 
circulation  is  regulated  has,  or  has  not,  any  influence  on  it.  This 
is  the  best  test  which  can  be  applied  as  to  whether  such  is  the 
case  or  not.  If  any  influence  whatever  has  been  exerted  we  shall 
find  it  reflected  in  the  value  of  money.  In  order  to  conduct  this 
investigation  on  a  proper  footing  it  obviously  becomes  necessary  to 
institute  an  enquiry  into  the  rate  of  interest  charged  both  before 
the  Bank  A.cts  of  1844-5  came  into  operation,  and  since  that  time. 
It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  extend  our  enquiry  at  least  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  and  to  investigate  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
during  the  twenty  years  immediately  before  the  Bank  Acts  came 
into  force,  1825-1844,  and  for  the  thirty-two  years,  1845-1876. 
And  as  while  examining  these  figures  it  is  desirable  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  principal  commercial  events  which  have  influenced 
the  money  market  during  that  time,  a  short  statement  of  the 
leading  points  has  been  added,  as  it  will  aid  us  in  making  the  pre- 
sent euc[uiry.  During  the  long  continental  wars  which  occupied 
the  earlier  years  of  this  century,  the  Bank  Eestriction  Act  which 
suspended  payments  in  specie,  was  in  force.  In  1819  Sir  Robert 
Peel  passed  his  well-known  Act  directing  the  gradual  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law  bank  notes 
were  to  bo  paid  in  bullion  according  to  a  kind  of  sliding  scale  for  a 
certain  period,  after  which  they  were  to  be  paid  in  coin.  The  Act, 
in  order  to  give  the  Bank  of  England  time  to  make  due  preparation 
for  so  important  an  operation  as  the  substitution  of  a  metallic  fox  a 
paper  currency  in  so  large  a  country  as  this,  though  passed  in  1819, 
Avas  not  to  come  into  force  till  February,  1820.  From  that  date 
till  October,  1820,  bank  notes  were  to  be  paid  in  bullion,  if  the 
holders  required  it,  at  the  rate  of  £4  1  s.  per  ounce.  From  October, 
1820,  to  May,  1821,  the  price  was  to  be  £3  19s.  6d,  per  ounce, 
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also  payable  iu  bullion;  from  May,  1821,  to  May,  1823,  notes 
■were  still  to  be  paid  in  bullion,  but  at  tlie  Mint  price,  £3  17s.  10^,d. 
per  ounce  ;  and  from  May,  1823,  all  engagements  were  to  be  met 
in  the  gold  coin  of  the  realm.  These  were  the  requirements  of  the 
Act  of  1819,  which  thus  allowed  four  years  for  the  completion  of 
the  operation.  The  Bank  of  England,  however,  through  good 
management,  was  able  to  anticipate  these  dates,  and  on  May  1st, 
1821,  two  years  before  the  limit  allowed  had  expired,  was  able  to 
provide  coin  to  meet  all  demands.  The  coin  and  bullion  held  by 
the  bank  in  1819  was  about  4  millions,  and  in  1821  about  12 
millions.  This  was  considered  a  large  amount  at  that  time.  It 
diminished  in  18'22  to  about  10  millions,  yet,  by  1824  it  had  risen 
to  nearly  14  millions,  a  larger  sum  than  any  recorded  till  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  when,  in  1844,  the  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of 
England  reached  the  then  unprecedented  amount  of  16  millions. 
Thus,  during  the  twenty  years  at  present  immediately  under  our 
consideration,  from  1825  to  1844,  the  bullion  held  by  the  bank 
became  largely  augmented  in  amount. 

The  year  1825  marked  the  culminating  point  in  the  period  of 
speculation  and  excitement  which  had  commenced  in  1824.  A 
spirft  of  speculation  in  produce  and  in  goods  of  nearly  all  descrip- 
tions showed  itself  in  the  course  of  that  year.  The  cause  of  this 
speculation  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  well  known  work  on 
the  "  History  of  Prices,"  to  a  belief  that  the  stock  in  hand  of 
several  important  articles  of  consumption  was  short  of  what  it  had 
usually  been.  And  when  once  a  spirit  of  speculation  was  started 
it  rapidly  extended  itself  till,  as  Mr.  Tooke  remarks,  there  "  arose 
an  impression  that  all  j)urchases  of  goods  were  likely  to  answer." 
When  once  such  an  idea  had  got  hold  of  the  minds  of  men  in  trade, 
it  was  likely  to  produce  for  a  time  higher  prices  still.  The  spirit 
of  speculation  was  fostered  by  very  sanguine  reports  of  enormous 
results  which  were  to  be  obtained  from  South  American  mines, 
principally  from  mines  of  the  precious  metals. 

Eor  a  time,    as  is  usual  in  periods  of  great  speculative  activity, 
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everything  seemed  to  promise  well.  It  was  expected  that 
the  exports  of  British  produce  to  South  America  would  imme- 
diately and  rapidly  increase.  ^Meanwhile  these  opinions  received 
some  support  from  circumstances  which  are  curiously  parallel  to 
those  under  which  British  trade  expanded  Avith  "  leaps  and  hounds" 
during  the  years  1870 — 1873.  It  is  best  to  describe  what  occurred 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Tooke.  "  At  the  same  time  (1824),  indepen- 
dent of  these  anticipations,  the  remittances  to  South  America  of 
the  very  capital  for  the  mining  projects  then  afloat,  as  also  for  the 
loans  raised  in  this  country  for  those  States,  were  made,  in  large 
part,  in  manufactures,  besides  mere  stores  and  machinery ;  thus 
forming  a  great  tcmporar}-  increase  of  demand  for  manufactures. 
It  is  worth  while  to  look  back  to  a  statement  of  what  occurred  at 
that  time,  as  it  shows  how  such  a  state  of  things  has  a  tendency  to 
repeat  itself.  The  following  extract  from  the  Annual  Eegister  for 
1824  gives  a  very  detailed  and  correct  account  of  the  state  of 
things  of  that  year,  arising  out  of  the  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  to  enter  into  new  schemes  for  the  employment  of  capital : — 
"  The  abundance  of  capital  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous 
joint-stock  companies,  directed,  some  of  them,  towards  schemes  of 
internal  industry ;  others  of  them,  towards  speculations  in  distant 
countries.  The  mines  of  Mexico  was  a  phrase  which  suggested  to 
every  imagination  unbounded  wealth  ;  and  these  companies — the 
Eeal  del  Monte  Association,  the  Tnitcd  Mexican,  and  the  Anglo- 
Mexican — were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  wealth  from 
their  bowels  by  English  capital,  machinery,  and  skill.  Similar 
companies  were  formed  in  the  course  of  the  year  for  working  the 
mines  of  Chili,  of  Brazil,  of  Peru,  and  of  the  provinces  of  the  Eio 
de  la  Plata,  and  for  prosecuting  the  pearl  fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Columbia.  So  great  was  the  rage  for  speculation,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  weeks,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the 
following  undertakings,  among  others,  were  brought  forward  in 
Loudon,  and  found  subscriptions  courting  their  acceptance  : — The 
Alliance  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  a  capital  of  four 
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millions ;  The  Palladium  Fire  aiul  Life  Insurance  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  two  millions ;  The  Britis^h  Annuity  Company,  whose 
capital  was  three  millions  ;  The  Metropolitan  Investment  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  one  million  ;  The  Thames  and  Isis  Navigation 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  ;  an  Ale  Brewery  Association,  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  a  Company  for  obtaining  from  Government  a 
Grant  of  a  Million  of  acres  of  Land  in  jS^ew  South  "Wales,  and  for 
improving  the  Growth  of  Wool ;  an  Association  for  the  cutting  a 
Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  a  Company  for  Navigating  the 
Thames  and  I?is  by  Steam  ;  a  new  Dock  Company  for  Coals  otdy. 
Many  of  the  Companies  which  were  thus  set  on  foot  were  able,  or 
conceived  that  thej-  were  able,  to  prosecute  their  objects  effectually 
without  deriving  any  sanction  or  special  powers  from  the  legisla- 
ture. Others  of  them,  and  particularly  such  as  were  to  have  their 
sphere  of  operation  at  heme,  found  it  prudent  or  necessary  to  apply 
for  private  Acts  of  Parliament,  so  that  in  the  month  of  March  there 
were  upwards  of  thirty  Bills  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  legal  existence  to  different  companies  of  this 
kind.  In  all  these  speculations  only  a  small  instalment,  seldom 
exceeding  5  per  cent.,  was  paid  at  first,  so  that  a  very  modeiate 
rise  on  the  prices  of  the  shares  produced  a  large  profit  on  the  sum 
actually  invested.  If,  for  instance,  shares  of  £100,  on  which  £.5 
had  been  paid,  rose  to  a  premium  of  £40,  this  yielded  on  every 
share  a  profit  equal  to  eight  times  the  amount  of  the  money  which 
had  been  paid.  This  possibility!  of  enormous  profit  by  risking  a 
small  sum,  was  a  bait  too  tempting  to  be  resisted  ;  all  the  gambling 
propensities  of  human  nature  were  constantly  solicited  into  action, 
and  crowds  of  individuals  of  every  description — the  credulous  and 
the  suspicious — the  crafty  and  the  bold — the  raw  and  the  expe- 
rienced— the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant — princes,  nobles,  politi- 
cians, placemen,  patriots,  lawyers,  physicians,  divines,  philosophers, 
poets,  intermingled  with  women  of  all  ranks  and  degrees — spinsters, 
wives,   and  widows — hastened   to  venture  some  portion  of  their 
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property  in  schemes  of  which  scarcely  anything:  was  known  except 
the  name," — '"  Toolie's  History  of  Prices,"  Yol.  II.,  p.  50. 

Thus,  as  in   more    recent  years,    one  cause  reacted    on  another. 
Meanwhile  speculation  in  foreign   loans,  which  were  largely  to  the 
South  American  States,  in  raining  and  other  companies,  continued, 
till  the  whole  inflation  reached   its  highest  point  in  the  spring  of 
1825.     The  crisis  of  1826  was    scarcely  less  severe  than  that  of 
1866,  if  we  take  into  account  the   position  of  business  in  England 
at  that  time.     It  took  some  time  for  its  effect  to  wear  off,  hut  by 
1827    business,     generally    speaking,    had   resumed    its    ordinarj' 
course.     The  exports,  which,  had  dropped  from  38  millions  in  1825 
to  31  millions  in  1826  rose  again  to  nearly  37  millions  in  1827. 
The  fluctuations  in  the   amount   of  the  exports  between  1827  and 
1833  were  but  small;  in  that  year  the   amount  was  39  millions. 
From   1833   a  rapid  augmentation  commenced,  the  values  being 
41  millions   in  1834,    47   millions  in   1835,   53  millions  in  1836. 
But  the  commercial  pressure  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  that 
year   arrested   the   progress  of  all  descriptions   of  business.     The 
value  of  our  exports  dropped  to  i2  millions  in  1837,  and  though  a 
recovery  took  place   the   next  year,  still,  between  the  years  1838 
and  1841,  the  exports  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  1836.     In   1841 
trade  generally  was  much  depressed.     Want  of  employment  and 
general  distress  led  in  the  next  year  to  disturbances  in  the  manu- 
facturing  districts.     This   state   of  affairs   was   reflected   in    the 
amount  of  the  exports,  which  in  1842  sank  to  47  millions.     From 
that  date  matters  began  to  improve,  and  in  1844,  the  last  year 
which  is  under  our    immediate    notice,  the  exports  were  valued 
at   60    millions,    a   larger    sum    than  any  which  had  previously 
been  registered. 

This  short  summary  of  the  principal  events  affectiug  the  trade 
of  the  country  during  the  twenty  years,  1825  to  1844,  is  given,  as 
it  is  needful  to  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  main  fiicts  of  commercial 
history  during  that  period,  in  order  to  explain  the  variations  in  the 
statement  of  the  rate  of  discount  current  at  the  time.     To  put  it 
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iu  the  clearest  manner,  we  find  that  the  exports,  which  ia  182o 
were  38  millions,  had  expanded  to  GO  millions  in  1844,  and  the 
progress  of  the  country  in  other  directions  had  been  at  least  as 
great.  The  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  20  years  under 
our  consideration  was  only  just  commencing  to  recover  from  the 
vast  strain  of  the  gi'cat  continental  war  which  was  the  cause  of  so 
much  misery  during  the  early  years  of  this  century.  In  1825  the 
currency  had  been  but  recently  brought  back  from  a  paper  to  a 
gold  circulation,  and  the  year  itself  was  one  of  speculation  and 
panic;  in  1844  the  country  was  quiet  and  prosperous,  and 
our  trade  was  on  the  eve  of  that  period  of  expansion  and  prosperity 
which,  though  chequered  with  occasional  reverses,  has  continued 
to  extend  itself  till  quite  recent  times. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  average  rate  for  the  whole 
twenty  years  is  distinctly  lower  than  that  of  the  thirty  subsequent 
years.  Thus,  the  average  rate  for  the  years  1825-1844  was  £3 
lis.  lOd.,  and  for  the  years  1845-1874,  £3  18s.  5d.  The  increase 
of  banking  capital  and  of  loanable  capital  during  the  latter  period 
had  been  very  great,  but  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  money 
must  have  been  greater  still  in  recent  years.  And  during  the 
earlier  period  it  certainly  does  not  appear  that  there  was  anything 
like  that  rapid  intercommunication  between  the  great  monetary 
centres  of  the  world  which  exists  at  the  present  time.  Hence 
though  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  discount  may  be  found 
in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  paper,  they  are  far  from  being  as  in- 
tense as  those  which  have  occurred  since.  [Table  P.].  If  we  divide 
the  twenty  years  into  four  periods  of  five  years  each,  we  shall  find 
the  fluctuations  in  the  yearly  averages  greater  in  the  two  later 
than  in  the  two  earlier  divisions.  Even  the  crisis  of  1825  only 
raised  the  average  rate  for  the  next  year,  in  which  the  pressure 
was  principally  felt,  to  £4  10s.  The  probable  explanation  of  this 
is  that  at  the  earlier  dates  the  business  of  the  country  was  not  only 
on  a  smaller  scale,  but  was  carried  on  more  independently  of 
banking  facilities  than  at  the  later  periods.     Business  in  England 
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then  probably  approached  more  closely  to  its  condition  in  France 
now.     In  France,  even  at  the  present  day,  keeping  accounts  with 
bankers  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  cheques  upon  them  is  compara- 
tively a  modern  custom,   and  cannot  still  be  said  to  be  general. 
Large  payments  are  still  frequently  made  in  bank  notes  and  specie. 
Something   similar   to    this    probably    was    the    state    of   English 
business  fifty  years  ago.     If  we  compare  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  then  with  the  amount  at  the  present 
date,  it  is  clear  thcit  it  must  have  borne  then  a  far  larger  proportion 
to  the  general  business  of  the  country  than  it  does  at  the  present 
time.     A  table  of  British  exports  and  imports  for  the  years  1825- 
1844  is  added.     [Table  K.]     By  examining  this,  and  by  comparing 
it  with  the  amounts  at  the   present  time,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
vast  difference  in  the  extent   of  business  between  those  times  and 
the  present.     Yet,  great  as  the   extension   in  our  trade  has  been, 
the  extension  in  the  banking  resources  of  the  country  has  been  even 
greater.     With  a  greatei  amount  of  banking  capital  we  might  have 
expected  greater  evenness  in  the   rate  of  interest.     But  when  we 
compare  the  rate  of  discount  during  the  twenty  years  from  1825 
to  1844  with  the   rate  between  1845  and  1874,  we  find  far  larger 
and  sharper  fluctuations  in  the  later  period.     The  general  cause 
of  these  increased  fluctuations  is  not  before  us  at  the  present  time, 
but  in  looking  over  the  summary  table  [Table  P.],  which  collects 
the  average  rate  month  by  month,  for  the  ten  years  from  1825  to 
1834,  and  from  1835  to  1844,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  first  decade 
the  months  in  which  the  rate  rises  highest   above  the  figure  100, 
which   represents  the   average    value   for  the   period   under  con- 
sideration, are  those  of  January,  November,  and  December — in  the 
later  decade  (1835  to  1844)  the  same  months,  with  the  addition  of 
October.     This  appears  to  show  .the  influence  of  a  force  which  we 
are  familiar  with — a  greater  business  activity  in  the  winter  months 
which  follows  the  completion  of  the  harvest,  taking  the  harvest  in 
its  widest   agricultural   sense — of  corn,    cotton,    and   everything 
which  reaches  our  shores  or  is  stored  within  them  when  the  great 
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labours  of  the  agricultural  year  are  over.  '^\^e  Avill  now  pass  on  to 
the  consideration  of  the  period  fiom  184-5  to  1874,  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  the  influence  of  the  same  causes,  or  others,  or 
both  combined,  can  be  traced  in  this  period  also. 

XX.— The  Bate  of  Interest  from  184.5  io  1876. 

The  year  which  immediately  followed  the  passing  of  the  Bank 
Act,  was  like  those  which  had  preceded  it,  very  favourable  to  the 
introduction  and  the  successful  woiking  of  that  measure.  In  1845, 
however  (a  period  of  great  speculation)  activity  set  in.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  from  a  very  able  paper  read  by  !Mr.  Danson 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  in  January,  1847,  puts 
the  main  facts  very  clearly  before  us. 

"Between  March  and  September,  1845,  joint-stock  speculaiious, 
for  the  immediate  iuves-traeut  of  capital,  were  set  on  foot,  involving 
a  larger  aggregate  amount  than  had  ever  before  been  so  involved  in 
this  country.  The  amount  to  raise  which,  for  railways  alone,  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  was  actually  applied  for  in  the  following 
session,  exceeded  £340,000,000  sterling ;  and  if  we  include  all  the 
new  schemes  in  which  scrip  or  letters  of  alloiment  were  actually 
selling  at  a  premium  in  July,  August,  and  September,  1845,  the 
amount  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £500,000,000. 

At  first  this  extraordinary  activity  produced  very  little  effect  on 
the  money  market;  throiighout  the  j-ear  1845  the  Bank  rate  con- 
tinued low,  averaging  only  £2  1 3s.  5d.  per  cent.  In  1846  it 
averaged  £3  6s.  7d.  per  cent.  By  April,  1847,  however,  it  had 
risen  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  weeks  of  that  month,  and  the 
first  few  days  of  May  a  very  severe  pressure  took  place.  This  had, 
however,  passed  off  by  the  end  of  May,  and  though  the  rate  of 
interest  still  remained  high,  owing  to  the  continued  demand  for 
money  connected  with  the  railways  in  course  of  construction,  no 
immediate  apprehension  was  felt.  The  heavy  failures  commencing 
in  the  corn  trade  in  August,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  Eoyal  Bank 
of  Liverpool  in  October,  brought  on  a  panic.     The  Bank  rate  rose 
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to  8  per  ceut.,  and  the  reserve  di'opped  to  £1,600,000  on  October 
30tli.  The  high  state  of  tension  in  1847  was  followed  by  a  long 
period  of  depression,  the  Eank  rate  dropped  to  an  average  of 
£3  14s.  8d.  per  cent,  in  1848;  £2  19s.  Od.  per  cent,  in  1849, 
and  of  £2  10s.  Od.  per  cent,  in  1850  ;  a  slight  rally  to  an  average 
of  3  per  cent,  took  place  in  185 1.  The  French  Government  at  this 
time  were  coining  gold  rapidly,  desiring  to  substitute  a  gold  for  a 
silver  coinage.  This  appears  to  have  counteracted  for  a  time  the 
influence  of  the  discover}  of  gold  in  Xew  South  AVales  announced 
in  September,  1851.  Lower  rates  of  discount  followed  in  1852. 
On  the  24th  April  of  that  year  the  rate  fell  to  2  per  cent,  and  con- 
tinued at  that  point  till  January  8th,  1853,  a  longer  period  of 
extreme  depression  than  any  that  has  been  experienced  till  the 
similar  period  which  commenced  on  April  19th,  1876.  In  1853  a 
gradual  revival  of  trade  commenced — the  long  period  of  a  low  rate 
of  interest  had,  however,  stimulated  unsound  business — and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  mercantile  failures  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1854.  The  war  with  Kussia  assisted  in  increasing  the  demand  for 
money,  and  the  average  rate  for  the  year  was  £5  2s.  3d.  per  cent. 
Commercial  activity  became  in  some  degree  checked  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities,  and  a  rather  lower  rate  prevailed  on  the 
average  during  1855,  though  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  very  high 
rates  were  charged.  Throiighout  1856  the  rate  of  discount  was 
high,  being  6  per  cent,  in  May,  6J  and  7  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. But  this  was  only  a  prelude  to  a  greater  rise  in  1857.  The 
Bank  rate  in  that  year  never  fell  below  5-^-,  and  in  the  ISTovember 
during  the  panic  of  that  year,  a  10  per  cent,  rate  was  reached,  and 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844  was  suspended.  Toward  the  end  of  1857 
the  state  of  tension  gradually  diminished,  and  by  February,  1858, 
3  per  cent,  was  reached.  The  average  rate  for  1859  was  lower 
still,  only  £2  14s.  9d.  per  cent.  In  1860  the  Commercial  Treaty 
Avith  France  was  negociated.  A  deficient  harvest  tended  to  the 
raising  the  bank  rate  in  the  autumn,  but  the  average  rate  for  the 
year  was  only  £4  8s.  8d.     In  1861  a  considerable  rise  took  place. 
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Gold  was  exported,   to  a  considerable  extent,  both  to  France  and 
America,  and  the  average  rate  for  the  year  was  £5  5s.  4d.  per 
cent.,  which  was  followed  in  the  next  year,  18G2,  partly  under  the 
influence  of  the  depression  caused  by  the  civil  war  in  America,  by 
a  drop  to  an  average  of  £2   10s.   7d.  per  cent.     The  diminished 
supply  of  cotton  produced  for  the  time  great  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.     1863  opened  with  a  demand  for  gold.     Several 
new  loans  were  brought  out,   higher   prices   prevailed,    and  the 
average  Bank  rate  for  the  year  was  £4  8s.   iOd.  per  cent.     But 
far   higher   rates    prevailed    in    1864.     Increased   importation   of 
cotton  had  to  be  paid  for,  many  new  undertakings  were  promoted, 
and  the  average  Bank  rate  for  the  year  was  £7  7s.   Id.  per  cent., 
the  highest  annual  average  rate  ever  noted.     Trade  continued  to 
expand  and  apparently  to  flourish  in   1865,  but  the  demand  for 
money  was  not  so  active  as  in  the  preceding  year,  and  an  average  rate 
of  £4   15s.  4d.  per  cent.,  though  high,  yet  when  compared  with 
several  other  years  appeared  as  nothing  very  extraordinary.     The 
events  of  1866  are  still  so  recent  that  there  is  scarcely  any  need  to 
go  into  any  considerable   amount  of  detail.      The  over-specula- 
tion  of    the    years    immediately    preceding    terminated    in    the 
gi'eatest   collapse    and    consequent   panic   which    has    ever    been 
known,    the   failure    of  Overend,    Gurney  &  Co.  and  of  several 
banks   was   accompanied   by   the    sharpest    pressure    which    the 
English   money    market    has    ever    known.       A   long   period   of 
depression  followed,  and  it  was  not  till  1869  that  the  influence  of 
the  crisis  of  1866  began  to  wear  oft\      1870  commenced  with  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  the  Bank  rate  being  3  per  cent,  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year.     The  war  between  France  and  Germany,  which  broke 
out  in  August,  unsettled  business,  and  the  Bank  rate  rose  for  a  time 
to  6  per  cent.,  though  it  dropped  in  about  eight  weeks  to  2-^-.    The 
average  for  the  whole  year  was  £3  2s.  7d.  percent.,  and  £2  17s.  8d. 
the  next  j-ear,  1871.     Both   1872  and  1873  were  years  of  many 
fluctuations,  and  the  rate  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  German 
demand  for  gold  for  coinage  operations.     The  average  rate  for  1872 
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was  £4  Os.  lOd.,  and  for  1873  £i  16s.  ;  a  gradual  decline  of  the 
rate  commenced  in  1874,  and  iu  187<5  the  collapse  of  several 
Foreign  loans  and  the  cessation  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  them, 
marked  the  commencement  of  a  period  which  has  at  last  produced, 
since  April  1876,  the  longest  continuance  of  the  lowest  rate  chai-ged 
by  the  Bank  which  has  ever  been  recorded.  Perhaps,  during  the 
last  three  years,  the  Bank  rate  has  been  less  distinctly  an  index  to 
the  market  rate  than  during  the  earlier  portions  of  the  period 
under  our  notice ;  but  we  shall  not  do  wrong  if  on  the  whole  we 
take  the  Bank  rate  as  the  best  guide  Ave  can  find  to  the  fluctuations 
of  the  value  of  money  in  this  country. 

XYI. — The  Hate  of  Discount  from  1825  to  1844  (^^id  from 
1845  to  1876  compared. 

The  shoi  t  epitome  of  the  principal  events  which  has  been  given 
here  is  intended  as  an  assistance  to  the  memory,  by  recalling  the 
main  facts  of  importance  which  influenced  the  money  market. 
They  remind  us  of  the  great  vicissitudes  which  the  country  has 
gone  through  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  that  these  fluctuations 
were  not  confined  to  any  one  i)art  of  the  year.  The  causes  of 
perturbation  in  the  money  market  have  taken  place  at  all  times  and 
at  all  seasons  It  might  be  expected,  therefore,  that  on  an  average 
of  years  an  uniform  rate  would  prevail  for  every  portion  of  the 
twelve  months,  as  the  fluctuations  appear  to  be  distributed  with  a 
considerable  imiformity.  In  order  to  show  what  the  facts  really 
are,  the  rate  of  interest  for  each  month  in  the  year  has,  as  men- 
tioned before,  been  tabulated  for  tlic  fifty-two  years  from  1825  to 
1876.  For  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Bank 
Act,  as  the  Bank  rate  did  not  always  coincide  with  the  market 
rate,  a  statement  as  to  the  rate  of  discount  charged  iipon  first-class 
bills  given  in  Mr.  D.  B.  Chapman's  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bank  Acts,  1857, 
[Table  X.]  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  while  for 
the  thirty-two  years  from  1845  to  1876  the  minimum  rate  charged 
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by  the  Bank  of  England  lias  been  followed.  The  rate  in  these 
tables  is  given  month  by  month,  and  a  column  of  proportionate 
figures  is  added  to  each  statement,  to  assist  the  reader  in  following 
the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  interest.  The  average  rate  for  each 
year  is  placed  above  the  individual  monthly  statements,  and  the 
average  rates  for  the  longer  periods  above  the  tables  containing  the 
statements  from  1825-34,  1835-44,  1845-54,  1855-64,  1865-74, 
and  also  for  the  summary  tables  from  1825-44  and  from  1845-74. 
[Tables  0.,  P.,  Q.,  E.  and  S.]  The  columns  containing  propor- 
tional figures  are  all  in  a  different  type  throughout,  for  facility  of 
reference.  By  examining  these  tables,  which  are  drawn  up  on  the 
same  plan  throughout,  tl:e  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  the 
course  of  events  in  the  discount  market  with  great  facility.  The 
first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  while  the  average  rate  of  discount  for 
the  fifty  years  1825-74  was  £3  16s.  2d.,  it  was  slightly  lower  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1825-44  than  in  the  thirty  years  from 
1845-74,  having  averaged  £3  lis,  lOd.  from  1825  to  1814,  and 
£3  I8s.  5d.  from  1845  to  1874.  The  next  point  is  that  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  twenty  years  1825  to  1844  were  less  violent  than  in 
the  30  years  1845-1874.  If  we  take  the  average  rate  for  each 
period  as  equal  100  we  shall  find  that 

Between  1825-44  the  highest  monthly  rate  .,  equal  107 

the  lowest  monthly  rate  . .               ,,  95 

Between  1845-74  the  highest  monthly  rate  . .              „  114 

the  lowest  monthly  rate  . .               .,  91 

And  in  the  third  place,  we  shall  observe  that  the  fluctuations  were 
distributed  in  a  difi^erent  manner  during  the  two  periods.  Arranged 
in  order  as  to  the  maximum  rate,  the  distribution  is  as  follows : — 
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The  pressvke  \,munth  by  montu)  ix  the  Money  Market  compaked  during 
the  periods  1825-44  and  184-5-74. 


1st  Period  1825-44,  average  of 
the  same  equal  100. 


2ud  Period  1845-74,  average  of 
the  same  equal  100. 


January 

equal     107 

November 

equal     1 1 4 

Decemher 

107 

December 

108 

Xovemter 

105 

May 

104 

October 

101 

October 

103 

February 

99 

January 

102 

June 

99 

June 

101 

July 

„          99 

February 

100 

September 

99 

April 

98 

March 

97 

March 

97 

April 

97 

July 

96 

May 

95 

August 

95 

August 

95 

September 

91 

In  comparing  these  lists  we  shall  find  four  months  occupying 
exactly  the  same  relative  place  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  at 
hoth  periods.     These  are  the  months  of 

December,  June, 

October,  March. 

Four  other  months,  though  not  exactly  in  similar  positions  on 
each  list,  are  still  so  close  to  the  same  places  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  occupying  practically  the  same  places ;  these  are  the 
months  of 

February,  J^^l}') 

April,  August. 

"We  are  hence  entitled  to  believe  that  as  these  months  occupy  the 
same  positions  relatively  to  the  average  rate  for  a  peiiod  of  fifty 
years,  the  rate  charged  in  them  is  governed  by  the  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.     There  remain  the  four  mouths  of 

January,  Xovember, 

September,  May. 

In  both  the  first -named  mouths  the  demand  appears  to  have  fallen 
ofi",  while  in  the  two  remaining  months  the  demand  has  greatly 
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increased.  "With  regard  to  September,  there  has  been  of  late  years 
a  very  marked  diminution  of  business  in  the  autumn  holiday  season, 
Avhich  probably  accounts  for  the  lower  rate  charged  in  that  month, 
and  January,  though  not  standing  so  high  in  the  later,  as  in  the 
earlier  period,  still  stands  high  in  the  list.  The  alteration  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  two  mouths  which  remain,  November  and 
May,  requires  attention.  Both  of  these  stand  iu  much  higher 
positions  relatively  to  the  average  of  the  period  under  consideration 
in  the  later  than  in  the  former  list.  In  the  period  from  1825-44 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  in  November  is  represented  by  the 
figure  105.  In  the  period  from  1845-74,  by  the  greatly  increased 
figure  114,  the  average  rate  being  represented  in  both  cases  by  the 
figure  100.  The  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  month  of  May  is 
still  greater.  In  the  period  from  1825-44,  May  stands  as  low  as 
any  month  in  the  list,  the  rate  of  interest  current  in  it  being  rej)re- 
sented  by  the  figure  95;  but  in  the  period  from  1845-74,  May  is 
the  highest  month  but  two,  being  represented  by  the  figure  104. 

XYII. — T/ie  inflmnce  of  the  Scotch  demand  for  circulation  during  the 
months  of  Matj  and  November. 

The  question  occurs  to  the  mind  is  there  any  natural  cause  to 
occasion  this  enhanced  demand  for  discount  in  the  mouth  of  May 
during  recent  years,  or  is  there  any  artificial  restriction  which 
weighs  on  the  market  at  this  season  ?  Then  with  regard  to  the 
rate  of  interest  in  the  month  of  Xovember,  no  doubt  the  latter  half 
of  the  year,  with  all  the  demands  for  harvest  work  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  holiday  making  among  the  easier  classes,  for  meeting 
the  requirements  occasioned  by  the  autumnal  importation  of  corn 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  the  sujiplies  of  produce 
of  all  descriptions  which  always  come  forward  towards  the  close  of 
the  summer  is  more  heavily  weighted  than  the  earlier  portion.  If 
this  demand  were  of  an  international  character,  we  might  expect 
to  find  it  reflected  in  the  rates  of  interest  charged  by  foreign  banks. 
If  we  examine  the  rates  charged  by  two  of  the  most  representative 
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European  bauks — those  of  France  and  of  Prussia — we  shall  find 
their  rates  nearly  exempt  from  fluctuation  during  this  particular 
mouth.  Between  1844  and  1875  tlie  Bank  of  France  has  only  three 
times  raised  its  rate  in  the  month  of  ITay,  and  the  Bank  of  Prussia 
but  four  times,  while  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  twenty- 
one  times. 

But  if  we  compare  the  rate  of  interest  charged  in  November 
during  the  period  1845-74  with  that  which  ruled  during  the  period 
1825-44  [Table  P.  and  S.],  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  later 
period  the  average  rate  in  Xovember  stood  not  only  higher  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  months  of  the  year,  but  also  far  higher  in 
comparison  with  the  average  rate  of  the  period.  The  same  influence 
again  does  not  appear  to  extend  to  the  continent.  During  the  period 
from  1844  to  1875  the  Bank  of  France  raised  its  rate  of  discount 
six  times  during  the  month  of  November,  the  Bank  of  Prussia  four 
times  while  the  Bank  of  England  raised  its  rate  fourteen  times 
during  the  same  month.  Xo  doubt,  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  are  more  frequent  in  the  rate  charged  by  the  Bank  of 
England  than  in  the  case  of  the  two  foreign  banks  just  mentioned, 
but  the  fact  is  nevertheless  worth  noting.  Judging  by  this  we 
may  consider  the  causes  which  operate  thus  on  the  rate  charged  by 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  months  of  May  and  November  to  be 
something  exceptional  in  their  character.  "Without  undertaking 
to  say  that  they  account  for  the  whoJe  of  the  pressure,  the  with- 
drawals of  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  connected  with  the 
Scotch  note  circulation,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  aftcct  the 
reserve,  appear  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  Bank  of  England 
into  the  extent  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  inquire.  The  Act  of  1845 
required  the  excess  of  the  Scotch  note  circulation  over  the  limits 
fixed  in  that  year  to  be  provided  for  by  holding  gold  against  it. 
The  portion  of  the  Act  of  1845  regulating  this  is  clause  6,  which 
states  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  banker  in  Scotland  to  have 
in  circulation  upon  the  average  of  a  period  of  four  weeks  a  larger 
amount  than  the  sum  certified  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and 
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Taxes  as  being  the  authorised  note  issue  of  each  bank,  and  the 
monthly  average  amount  of  gokl  and  silver  coin  held  by  such  banker 
at  the  head  office  or  principal  issue  of  such  banker  during  the  same 
period  of  four  weeks.  The  amount  of  gold  thus  held  does  not 
afford,  and  was  not  designed  to  afford,  any  real  security  to  the 
holder  of  a  Scotch  note. 

But  this  clause  was  designed  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  to  carry 
out  the  principle  that  a  paper  currency  should  vary  as  directly  as 
a  metallic  currency;  tlierefore  though,  in  deference  to  the  strong 
feeling  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  local  note  circulation,  he 
allowed  the  limits  which  the  note  circulation  had  then  attained  to 
be  exceeded  when  required,  he  coupled  this  permission  with  the 
requirement  that  gold  should  be  held  for  the  excess.  Up  to  the 
years  1855  and  1856  the  excess  of  the  Scotch  banks  over  their 
limit  had  not  been  distinctly  marked.  Ey  1860  the  annual 
average  excess  had  become  a  million  and  a  half,  by  1876  more 
than  three  millions,  the  highest  points  of  which  are  in  the  months 
of  May  and  November.  In  1876,  both  in  May  and  November,  the 
Scotch  circulation  stood  more  than  four  millions  above  the 
authorized  issue. 

The  question  therefore  now  takes  this  shape.  How  far  can  we 
consider  the  Scotch  demand  occurring  in  this  manner  as  exercising 
an  influence  over  the  bank  rate  ?  Now  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  clause  in  the  Act  just  cited  requires  the  average  amount 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be  taken  for  each  period  of  four 
weeks.  Consequently,  as  every  Scotch  bank  becomes  aware  that 
its  circulation  is  about  to  experience  the  ordinary  half-yearly 
expansion,  the  estimated  amount  required  is  brought  down  from 
London  at  the  commencement  of  the  period.  Every  Scotch  banker 
endeavours  to  forecast  the  extent  of  his  requirements  before  his 
note  circulation  begins  to  rise,  as  it  does  from  causes  entirely 
beyond  his  control,  and  dependent  only  on  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  country,  and  brings  down  from  tlie  Bank  of  England  the 
gold  which  he  estimates  he  will  need.     A  table  is  added  showing 
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the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  the  note  circulation  in  each  half- 
year  from  1846  to  1876,  and  the  annual  average  circulation,  by 
examining  which,  we  may  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Bank 
of  England  reserve  is  affected  by  this  drain  upon  it.  [Table  L.] 
On  examining  this  it  becomes  clear  that  the  increase  in  the  Scotch 
note  circulation  is  continuous  and  progressive,  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  spring  and  autumn  demands  for  the  excess  of  the  note 
issue  over  the  limits  of  1845  must  also  tend  to  increase.  The 
increase  is  caused  by  the  natural  requirements  of  the  country, 
the  causes  of  which  Mr.  Gairdner,  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland, 
has  described  in  the  following  words  :  — 

"  The  main  causes  of  the  increased  note   issues   in  May  and 
November  are  undoubtedly  these  : — 

"  1st.    The  payments  of  rents  and  interests  on  mortgages,  which, 

in  Scotland,   are  almost  uniformly  made  at  the  half-yearly 

tenns  of  Whitsuntide  (loth  May)  and  Martinmas   (11th 

November.) 

"2nd.    The  settlement  of  all  important  transactions  in  heritable 

property,  which  are  also  fixed  for  the  same  terms. 
"  3rd.    The  payment  of  household  and  farm  servants'  wages, 

and  in  many  cases  salaries,  at  the  same  period. 
"These    payments    are    to    a   large    extent    made   through  the 
medium  of  bank  notes,  and  thus  they  get  into  hands  where  they 
remain  for  a  time,   many  of  the  parties  who  receive   the   notes 
having  no  bank  account. 

"  It  is  further  to  be  noted  : — 

"  1st.  That  on  the  fourth  of  the  month  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  bills  fall  due,  and  if  the  4th  happens  on  a 
Saturday  (the  day  when  the  returns  are  made  up)  we 
generally  look  for  a  heavier  return  on  that  account. 
"  2nd.  The  November  returns  are  usually  heavier  than  those  in 
May,  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  harvest,  travellers, 
&c. 
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"  3rcl.    In  the  country   districts   the   term-days   are   in   many 

places  regulated  by  the  old  style,  and  thus  the  payment  of 

farm  rents  runs  on  into  June  and  December. 

'*'  4th.    The  great  increase   this  year  (1873),  is  no  doubt  chiefly 

owing  to   the  higher   scale   of  wages,  particularly  in   the 

mining     districts,    among  the    most   improvident   class    of 

working  people." 

That  such   comparatively  trivial  and  strictly  domestic  causes, 

operating  in  remote   and  principally  rural   districts,  should  have 

a  tendency  to  influence  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  of 

England,  and  consequently  throughout  the  empire,  is  a  remarkable 

instance  of  the  close  intei'dependence  of  the  present  requirements 

of  business  on  each  other  under  the  existing  system.     Judging  by 

the  experience  of  the  past,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Scotch 

note  circulation  will  increase  than  that  it  will  diminish ;  thus,  so 

far  as  this  influence  extends,  a  greater  pressure  may  be  expected 

for  the  future  every  spring  and  autumn.* 

The  following  observations  made  by  Mr.  "Weguelin,  who  was 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  18.57,  show  that  he  considered 
that  the  fluctuations  in  the  internal  circulation  of  the  country  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  Bank  of  England  reserve,  even  at 
that  date.  Mr.  Weguelin  was  examined  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  appointed  in  1857  to  enquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Acts.  The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Weguelin's  evidence.  The  questions  were  asked  by  the 
Right  Honourable  Edward  Cardwell,  now  Lord  Cardwell,  and 
referred  to  the  demands  on  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
the  autumn. 

"  42.  Is  there  not  a  demand  upon  you  at  that  period  of  the  year 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? — There  is  a  demand  for  coin,  but  not  for 
notes. 

"  43.  That  coin  being  intended  to  sustain  the  increased  local 
circulation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? — Precisely  so. 


*  This  subject  was  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  "Economist  "  of  September 
0,  1674,  from  which  many  of  these  details  are  taken. 
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"44.  Is  there  not  a  corresponding  demand  in  the  same  period 
of  the  year  for  an  increased  circulation  in  En ghand  and  Wales? — 
Yes,  we  think  there  is,  but  we  cannot  trace  that  so  well  as  we  can 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  demand.  The  reason  why  we  can  trace  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  demand  better  than  the  English  demand  is  this, 
that  by  the  law  of  1845,  by  which  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks 
were  regulated,  those  banks  are  bound  to  deposit  a  certain  amount 
of  coin  in  specified  places  for  any  amount  of  notes  issued  by  them 
beyond  the  amount  authorised  under  those  Acts. 

"  45.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  demand  for  increased  circula- 
tion of  small  amounts  for  i-etail  transaction,  it  will  be  transacted  in 
England  and  "Wales  by  an  increase  of  the  metallic  currency,  but  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  by  an  increase  of  small  notes,  which  must  be 
increased  by  the  demand  upon  you  for  bullion  under  the  present 
law? — That  is  the  operation  of  it." 

Mr.  Weguelin  also  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1857  : — 

"Now,  with  regard  to  the  oscillation  of  the  internal  circulation 
of  the  country,  I  may  notice  that  there  is  periodically  a  demand  for 
currency  from  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  which,  whilst  it  produces 
a  most  sensible  eifect  upon  the  Bank  of  England  reserve,  is  uncon- 
trollable by  any  action  of  the  bank.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
especially  after  harvest,  the  demand  for  currency  commonly  greatly 
exceeds  the  authorised  issue,  and  as  the  excess  must  be  issued  on 
gold  deposited  in  certain  specified  places,  the  gold  is  withdrawn 
from  the  Bank  reserve  to  be  again  restored  to  it  when  the  reflux  of 
the  currency  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks  take  place,  which  is 
usually  in  the  months  of  December  to  March.  The  Scotch  banks 
very  generally  exceed  their  authorised  aggregate  issue  ;  but  with 
the  Irish  banks,  although  the  aggregate  is  not  usually  exceeded, 
yet  it  often  happens  that  some  are  in  excess,  whilst  others  are 
under  the  authorised  amount.  But  as  each  bank  has  to  provide  for 
its  own  excess,  the  demand  on  the  London  bullion  reserve  is  as 
great  as  if  the  whole  Irish  circulation  had   gone  beyond  its  limit. 
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The  banking  reserve  is  acted  upon  disadvantageously  in  similar 
proportions ;  as,  practically  speaking,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  banking  reserve  is  the  balance  of  the  total  issue  after  satisfying 
the  wants  of  the  public  for  circulation." 

Since  1857,  the  date  wheii  Mr.  Weguelin  made  these  remarks, 
there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  banking  deposits 
of  the  country,  but  the  increase  in  the  reserve  has  not  followed  in 
the  same  proportion. 

XVIII. —  Concluding  Remarks. 

It  is  not  possible  to  carry  this  investigation  further  at  this  time, 
but  it  has  been  shown  by  examples  taken  from  the  experience  of 
banking  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  our  Australian  Colonies  and  America, 
that  a  note  issue  when  made  either  by  a  State  bank  or  by  a  bank 
in  close  connection  with  the  Government,  is  powerless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  deposits,  and  thus  for  facilitating  the  main  purpose 
of  banking,  while  the  same  circulation  when  in  the  hands  of  banks 
conducted  on  regular  banking  principles  is  a  most  powerful  instru- 
ment for  that  purpose,  and  thus  promotes  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  in  a  far  more  complete  manner  than  the  note  circulation  when 
made  by  the  Government.  The  results  shown  by  banks  in  coun- 
tries as  differently  circumstanced  and  as  far  from  each  other  as 
Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  all  show  the  same  facts. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1844  have  tended  to  transfer  the 
portion  of  the  English  provincial  note  circulation  which  has  been 
swept  away  under  the  operation  of  that  Act,  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  Acts  of  1845  have  not  fettered  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  note  circulations  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  those  Acts  which  compel  gold  to  be  held  by  the  banks  in 
those  countries  for  every  note  which  they  issue  beyond  the  limit 
authorised  by  the  law,  have  transferred  the  periodical  fluctuations 
in  the  circulation  of  those  countries  to  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

The  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  is,  of 

I 
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necessity,  governed  by  the  demands  made  on  the  reserve,  and  it  is 
clear  that  demands  made  on  the  reserve  in  connection  with  the 
provincial  issues  have  been  not  without  an  influence  on  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  by  the  bank.  The  Scotch  demand  for  additional 
note  circulation,  now  double  the  amount  it  was  in  1844,  reaches  its 
maximum  in  the  months  of  May  and  jSTovember.  The  tables  of  the 
minimum  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the  Bank  show  that  the  rate 
of  discount  iu  those  mouths  is  distinctly  above  the  average  of  the 
whole  of  the  year  ;  and  this  augmentation  has  tended  to  increase 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  December,  1874.  A  comparison  of 
these  dates  with  the  returns  of  the  London  clearing  house  [Table  T.] 
shows  that  there  is  no  corresponding  activity  in  trade  generally  to 
account  for  this  greater  demand  during  the  months  of  May  and 
November.  The  conclusion  distinctly  appears  to  be,  that  the 
augmented  demand  consequent  on  the  increase  iu  the  Scotch  circu- 
lation, has  led  to  this  enhancement  in  the  rate  of  discount  during 
these  particular  months.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  influence 
of  the  diminution  of  the  English  provincial  circulation  with  similar 
exactness.  But  what  can  be  traced  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
Scotch  note  issue,  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  diminution  in  the 
provincial  English  note  circulation  which  has  resulted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1844,  and  has  caused  in  consequence  an 
increase  in  the  note  circulation  of  the  Bank- of  England,  has  tended 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  George  Eae's  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Banks  of  Issue, 
1875,  will  show  what  the  effect  of  centralizing  the  circulation 
may  be  expected  to  be  : — 

Question  No.  5,051,  asked  by  Mr.  Backhouse. 

"  Have  you  any  other  reason  that  you  wish  to  state  in  regard  to 
your  circulation?" 

"  I  will  state  a  few  reasons  why  I  think  so.  The  issues  of  the 
country  banks  not  being  subject  to  the  sometimes  great  and 
irregular  fluctuations  in  the  reserve  of  gold  in  the  issue  DepartmeTit 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  to  a  limit,  which  is  admittedly  below 
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the  currency  requirements  of  the  country  districts,  maintain  a 
regularity  of  movement  which  imparts  steadiness  and  ease  to  the 
operations  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other  interests  of  the 
districts  in  which  they  chiefly  circulate.  Thus,  instead  of  being 
an  element  of  disturbance  in  a  momentary  panic,  the  country  issues, 
resting  on  their  own  reserve  of  gold,  are  an  element  of  strength, 
for  they  perform  all  the  functions  of  a  currency  in  the  country 
districts  at  such  a  juncture  without  embarrassing  the  action  of  the 
B  ink  of  England,  or  adding  to  the  anxieties  and  dangers  of  a  crisis 
by  withdrawals  of  gold.  The  money  panics  which,  every  ten 
years  or  so,  appear  to  visit  the  metropolis  and  the  great  provincial 
centres  have  not,  thus  far,  afflicted  the  country  distiicts,  mainly 
because  they  possess  a  currency  of  their  own,  which,  to  the 
measure  of  its  amount,  enabhis  them  to  conduct  their  every  day  tran- 
sactions independently  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  "  money  market ;" 
but  if  this  currencj''  were  to  be  suppressed,  and  substituted  by 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  exemption  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts from  the  severities  of  a  money  panic  would  cease,  because 
the  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  in  countiy  parts  would 
then  be  subject  to  the  ssme  law  of  fluctuation  as  those  in  circula- 
tion in  the  capital  or  elsewhere,  and  every  movement  in  the 
bullion  in  the  issue  department  would  be  as  quicky  ftlt  at 
Leicester  as  at  Liverpool,  at  Saffron  "Walden  as  in  the  city  of 
London.  Now,  inasmuch  as  people  in  country  parts  have  been 
accustomed  for  many  years  to  procure  with  perfect  ease  such 
ordinary  and  reasonable  banking  facilities  as  they  required,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  them  to  even  a  temporary  or  partial 
withdrawal  of  these  facilities  whenever  the  foreign  exchanges  may 
happen  to  be  seriously  against  England.  The  manufacturer  or 
trader,  the  farmer  or  cattle-dealer,  or  any  one  else  in  undiminished 
credit,  who  has  always  maintained  such  discounts  or  advances  as 
he  might  require  from  time  to  time  in  the  legitimate  conduct  of 
his  business,  will  hardly  be  reconciled  to  the  refusal  or  serious 
curtailment  of  such  accustomed  facilities  on  the  ground  that  the 
position  of  the  issue  department  renders  a  contraction  of  such 
facilities  imperative.      In  their  excusable  ignorance  of  the  depart- 
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ment  in  question,  and  their  inability  to  comprehend  why  it  should 
interfere  with  their  few  and  ?im pie  transactions,  which  have  never 
suflPered  interruption  before,  many  persons  would  be  apt  to  assign 
the  alleged  scarcity  of  money  to  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
themselves,  and  thus  originate  a  movement  on  banking  deposits, 
which  under  perfectly  conceivable  circumstances  might  add  a  new 
feature  and  a  fresh  danger  to  our  next  panic." 

The  practice  of  keeping  the  main  cash  reserve  of  tlie  country 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  no  doubt  a  source  of  great 
economy,  both  to  the  banks  and  to  the  public  generally,  but  it  is 
attended  with  the  unavoidable  result,  that  every  demand  for  addi- 
tional supplies,  whether  for  gold  or  export,  or  to  meet  the 
domestic  requirements  of  the  country,  is  centralised  on  the  reserve 
of  the  bank.  An  expansion  of  the  English  provincial  circulation, 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  Scotland,  takes  place  between  the 
August  and  (3etober  of  every  year  in  this  country  ;  if  the  provincial 
note  circulation  of  the  country  were  swept  away,  or  concentrated 
on  one  central  department,  this  demand  would  be  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  reserve.  The  expansions  and  contractions  of 
the  provincial  circulation  are  periodic,  and  are  dependent  on  the 
local  wants  of  the  population.  To  connect  all  these  local  require- 
ments with  the  central  reserve  of  the  country  would  introduce 
increased  demands  on  it,  which  could  only  be  met  by  increased 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  discount,  corresponding  to  those  already 
caused  by  the  Scotch  demand  for  gold  under  the  Act  of  1845,  to 
meet  the  increased  note  issue  in  May  and  November.  In  ordinary 
periods  these  additional  demands  would  be  inconvenient,  and  in 
times  of  pressure  they  might  be  overwhelming. 

It  is  true  that  the  actual  amount  of  the  rise  in  the  bank  rate 
shown  in  the  tables,  as  resulting  at  the  present  time  from  the 
Scotch  demand  in  May  and  Jsovember  of  each  year,  is  compara- 
tively small — but  it  is  not  therelore  unimportant — especially  as  it 
is  sliown  to  be  progressive,  and  to  be  continually  on  the  increase. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  bank  rate  of  discount  form  the  readings  of 
the  iJarometer  of  Commerce,  and  any  influence  which  produces  a 
periodical  effect  on  them,  deserves  our  careful  attention. 
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TABLES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 


Table  A. — Information  respecting  the  Proportions  of  the  Capital, 
Deposits,  and  Circulation  in  the  principal  English 
Issuing  Joint  Stock  Banks  between  1814-74:. 

„       B. — Bank  of  Geneva. 

„       C. — The  Bank  of  the  Canton  of  Freibourg,  in  Switzerland. 

„       D. — Bi'emen  Bank. 

„       E. — The  Resources  and  Liabilities  of  the  "National"  Banks 
of  America,  2nd  October,  1876. 

„       F. — Bank  of  France  :   Analysis  of  Returns  for  1876. 

„       G. — Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  :    Analysis  of  Returns  for 
1876. 

„       H. — National    Bank    of    Belgium    and    National    Bank    of 
Austria,  Yearly  Averages  of  Monthly  Returns. 

„       I. — Bank   of  England :    Private  Deposits  (after    deducting 
Bankers'  Balances)  from  1844  to  1875. 

„       K. — Exports  and  Imports,  Gi'eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  1825- 

1845. 

K 
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Table  L. — Ijowest   and   Highest  Amounts  of  Circulation  of  Scotcli 
Banks  in  eaeh  year,  from  1846  to  1376. 

„  M. — Exports  and  Imports  of  United  Kingdom,  Amounts 
passed  thi-ough  the  London  Clearing  House,  and  the 
total  Bank  Note  CiiTulation  of  all  the  Issuing 
Banks  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

,,  N. — Average  Rate  of  Discount  for  "  Fii-st  Class  Bills"  for 
the  twenty  years,  1825-44. 

„  O. — Monthly  Averages  of  Bates  of  Discount  for  First  Class 
BUls  from  1825  to  1844. 

„  P.  — Average  Bate  of  Discount  for  First  Class  Bills,  for  the 
ten  years,  1825-1834;  1835-1844;  and  the  twenty 
years,  1825-1844. 

^j  Q. — Average  Minimum  Rate  of  Discount  chai'ged  by  the 
Bank  of  England  for  the  thirty  years  1845-74. 

„  E. — Monthly  Averages  of  Bank  of  England  Minimum  Rates 
of  Discount,  from  1845  to  1876, 

„  S. — Averages  of  Bank  of  England  Minimum  Rate  of 
Discount  for  the  ten  years,  1845-54;  1855-64; 
1865-74  ;  and  for  the  thirty  years,  1845-74. 

,,       T.— Bankers'  Clearing  House  Eeturns,  1868-1876. 
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TABLE  A.— INFORMATION  EESPECTIN'G  THE  PROPORTIONS  OF 
THE  CAPITAL,  DEPOSITS,  AND  CIRCULATION  IN  THE 
PRINCIPAL  ENGLISH  ISSUING  JOINT-STOCK  BANKS  BE- 
TWEEN 1844—74. 

Proportion  of  Deposits  lield  by  36  Issuing  Banks  in  England  in  1874,  as 
compared  with  1844. 


1844 


100 


18  7  4. 


1.245 

555 

425 

307 

248 

196 

690 

507 

406 

300 

239 

175 

674 

501 

381 

294 

237 

175 

642 

477 

348 

272 

235 

173 

600 

450 

328 

261 

217 

160 

580 

438 

327 

250 

209 

143 

Total  Average,  1844 
1874 


=     100 
=     350 


Replies  received  from  36  Issuing  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  England  and  Wales, 
as  to  the  proportion  borne  by  their  Circulation  to  their  Deposits  in  the 
yeai-s  1844  and  1874,  respectively. 


1844. 

1874. 

1844. 

1874. 

1844. 

1874. 

1844. 

1874. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent, 

40 

n 

22 

5 

14 

H 

Hi 

2 

35 

6 

22 

u 

14 

5 

11 

^ 

34 

44 

211 

1 

m 

5 

lOi 

5 

33 

11 

20 

5 

13 

4 

10 

2 

33 

8J 

18i 

6 

m 

3 

10 

5 

31 

4 

18 

5 

12 

2| 

n 

2 

26 

4 

16i 

6 

12 

5 

9 

3 

25 

5 

15 

2i 

12 

4 

8 

2^ 

24 

16 

14 

4 

m 

2 

8 

3 

Pkoportion  of  Circulation  to  Deposits. 


Total  Average,  1844 
1874 


17  Per  cent. 
4 
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Eeplies  received  from  36  IssnxG  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  England  and  Wales, 
as  to  the  Amoimts  of  Deposits  held  by  them  in  the  Years  1844  and  1874 
respectively,  and  the  Proportion  borne  by  their  Circulation  to  their 
Deposits  at  both  Dates. 

Thirty-six  Banks. 


Yeah. 

Authorised  Issue. 

Deposits. 

Proportion  of  Issue 
to  Deposits. 

1844    .. 
1874    .. 

£. 
2,021,289 

Actual  Issue : 
1,746,245 

£. 
12,008,068 

42,342,294 

Per  Cent. 
17 

4 

Proportion  of  Deposits  in  1844 
to  that  in     . .         . .     1874 


1844  =  100 
1874  =  353 


Repltes  received  from  25  Issuing  Banks  in  England  and  Wales  as  to  tho 
Proportion  of    their   Capital   to   their   Circulation   in   1844   and   1874 

respectively. 

Twenty-five  Banks. 


Year. 

Authorised  Issue. 

Capital, 

Proportion  of  Issue 
to  Capital. 

1844   .. 
1874   .. 

£. 
1,149,119 

Actual  Issue : 
949,758 

£. 
2,064,492 

7,223,323 

Per  Cent. 
56 

13 

tJTATEiiENT  as  to  the  Position  of  59  Banks,  Issuing  and  Non-Issuing, 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1875. 


Capital 
Reserves 

£. 
17,591,329 

7,649,731 

Deposits          . .         • . 

Acceptances  and  other 
Liabilities  . . 

25,241,060 
129,866,919 

9,979,653 

Proportion  of  Capital  and  Reserves 
to  Deposits,  19^  per  cent. 

Total  Liabilities  to  the 
Public 

139,846,572 

Proportion  of  Capital  and  Reserves 
to  Total  Liabilities,  18  per  cent. 
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Eeplies  received  from  21  Issuing  Banks  in  England  and  Wales  as  to  the 
Amounts  of  their  Capital  and  Deposits,  and  Circulation,  1844  and  1874 
respectively. 

Twenty-one  Banks. 


Yeae. 

Authorised  Issue. 

Capital. 

Deposits. 

Proportion  of 

Capital 
to  Deposits. 

1844     .. 
1874     .. 

£. 
956,605 

Actual  Issue: 
766,177 

£. 
1,802,292 

6,130,107 

£. 
5,831,909 

25,009,113 

Per  Cent. 
31 

24 

TABLE  B.— BANK  OF  GENEVA. 


Accounts  not 

Accounts 

Year. 

Reserve. 

Circulation, 

bearing 
Interest. 

bearing 
Interest. 

Capital. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1853 

13,320 

27,880 

10,080 

1854 

13,360 

26,360 

10,800 

1855 

14,720 

25,600 

12,800 

6,520 

66,560 

1856 

25,400 

37,880 

30,600 

26,080 

66,560 

1857 

26,600 

36,000 

14,800 

50,560 

67, 760 

1858 

18,200 

33.320 

20,400 

84,160 

68,480 

1859 

19,080 

32,480 

27,320 

62,400 

So,  000 

1860 

24,480 

35,880 

26,120 

62,640 

88,000 

1861 

21,480 

27,880 

17,120 

47,840 

100,000 

1862 

26,600 

38,000 

23,680 

65,320 

100,000 

1863 

24,760 

33,800 

28,480 

68,360 

100,000 

1864 

14,720 

33,480 

20,880 

48,160 

100,000 

1865 

22,920 

28,560 

30,800 

41,520 

100,000 

1866 

36,160 

26,640 

30,800 

57.280 

100,000 

1867 

21,520 

27,920 

13,480 

53,400 

100,000 

1868 

22,560 

32,200 

15,200 

59,600 

100,000 

1869 

18,880 

34,040 

16,040 

74,120 

100,000 

1870 

22,880 

39,520 

20,200 

52,000 

100,000 

1871 

33,200 

48,000 

19,880 

60,000 

100,000 

1872 

24,520 

53,480 

18,400 

56,400 

100,000 

1873 

27,200 

72,000 

18,960 

45,120 

100,000 

1874 

43,120 

108,320 

30,040 

47,640 

100,000 

Converting  the  Franc  at  25  =  £1 .    From  the  ' '  Economise  Frangais,'' '  Jan.  13,1877. 
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TABLE  a— THE  BANK  OF  THE  CANTON  OF  FREIBOURG  IN 
SWITZEELANT). 

[The  franc  is  converted  at  25 — £1  in  this  Table.] 


Advances  on 

Annual 
Average  of 

Notes  in 
Circulation. 

Amount  of 

Reserve 

jocal  Securi- 

Annual 

Deposits  at 

Bills  on 

on 

Year. 

Capital. 

ies.    Amount 

Average  of 

Interest  on 

other 

3 1st  Dec. 

on  31st  Dec. 

Specie  held. 

31st  Dec.  m   ( 

I!ountries- 

in  each 

in  each  year. 

each  year. 

year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1851 

17,600 

12,920 

600 

— 

3,520 

440 

40 

1852 

18,360 

18,360 

3,240 

3,360 

3,560 

1,120 

120 

1853 

22,000 

21,120 

6,180 

3,120 

6,560 

2,000 

320 

1854 

26,600 

17,440 

7,800 

2,760 

5,240 

4,320 

680 

1855 

34,720 

29,520 

7,880 

3,400 

6,880 

3,320 

1,000 

1856 

40,000 

40,840 

8,640 

3,160 

9,200 

5,040 

1,360 

1857 

40,000 

35,000 

10,720 

4,200 

6,680 

4,440 

1,880 

1858 

40,000 

40,760 

11,400 

3,880 

6,200 

3,280 

2,280 

1859 

40,000 

44,960 

11,080 

6,640 

8,600 

3,800 

2,720 

1860 

40,000 

43,960 

12,640 

4,080 

12,960 

3,440 

3,120 

1861 

40,000 

51,080 

13,320 

4,000 

13,640 

1,960 

3,560 

1862 

40,000 

62,920 

14,280 

4,760 

14,600 

10,400 

3,960 

1863 

40,0U0 

68,840 

14,440 

4,240 

14,280 

7,520 

4,400 

1864 

40,000 

87,560 

16,400 

4,240 

16,120 

6,160 

5,000 

1865 

66,400 

106,280 

18,080 

5,200 

26,520 

10,360 

10,000 

1866 

68,000 

125,120 

16,160 

6,000 

44,120 

3,0^0 

10,560 

1867 

68,000 

135,840 

13,560 

5,840 

46,880 

5,600 

11,240 

1868 

68,000 

138,680 

14,000 

5,360 

48,760 

4.720 

11,880 

1869 

68,000 

155,800 

14,400 

6,400 

57,000 

6,560 

12,640 

1870 

68,000 

167,240 

13,920 

7,560 

60,840 

6,560 

13,280 

1871 

68,000 

184,200 

14,080 

14,760 

70,400 

7,960 

2,200 

1872 

68,000 

224,720 

17,200 

10,000 

106,240 

7,160 

2,680 

1873 

93,600 

246,240 

30,800 

9,200 

111,640 

9,920 

2,880 

1874 

96,000 

232,720 

39,200 

14,000 

119,120 

24,440 

5,320 

1875 

96,000 

209,960 

39,200 

14,800 

127,680 

22,880 

6,680 

1876 

96,000 

184,760 

43,800 

23,640 

130,440 

35,000 

8,440 

The  Bank  of  the  Canton  of  Freibourg  is  one  of  the  eight  oldest  banks  in 
Switzerland  which  possess  a  note  circulation.  It  has  maintaiaed  up  to  this  date 
a  quiet  and  undisturbed  existence.  The  capital  has  never  been  large,  but  the 
business  has  been  carried  on  with  great  energy.  The  reserve  is,  however,  but 
small,  as  in  the  27th  year  of  the  existence  of  the  bank  it  still  does  not  amount  to 
the  tenth  part  of  the  capital.  It  has  seven  agencies  at  Bulle,  Chatel,  Estavayer, 
Montagny,  Morat,  Romont  and  Rue,  none  of  which  are  places  of  any  large 
size.  It  issues  notes  of  the  value  of  500,  100,  20,  10,  and  as  low  as  5  francs.  This, 
information  is  derived  from  the  "  Economiste  Fran(jai8"of  the  10th  February 
1877. 
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TABLE  D.— BREMEN  BANK. 

Statement  of  the  31st  January,  1877. 
Assets. 


Specie  held 

Bills  on  the  Imperial  Treasury 

Notes  of  other  banks    . . 

Total  cash  held  . . 

Clearing  account  at  the  Reichs  Bank 

Bills  of  Exchange 

Advances  on  goods 

Sundry  debtors  .  . 

Other  assets,  including  buildings  and  furnitui-o 


£144,219 

2,780 

17,595 

164,594 

21,845 

1,708,042 

207,641 

5,845 

34,177 

£2,142,144 


LidbiHtics, 

Capital     . .         . . 

Reserve  Fund 

Notes  in  circulation 

Deposits  on  demand 

Deposits  due  after  notice 

Sundry  credit  accounts 

Liabilities  fui'ther  described  on  bills  falling  due  after  31st  January 


The  mark  converted  at  20  ^  £1  in  this  statement. 
From  the  "  Bremen  Handelsblatt,''  3rd  February,  1877. 


£830,350 
37,851 

309,040 
16,310 

882,488 
53,309 
34,233 

£2,163,581 
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TABLE     E.— THE      RESOURCES      AND      LIABILLTIES     OF     THE 
"NATIONAL"  BANKS  OF  AMERICA,  2nd  OCTOBER,  1S76. 

2,089  Banks  then  in  Operation. 


Eesources. 


Loans  and  discounts 

Overdrafts 

Bonds  for  circulation 

Bonds  for  deposits 

U.S.  bonds  on  hand 

Other  stocks  and  bonds 

Due  from  reseiTe  agents 

Due  from  other  national  banks 

Due  from  other  banks  and  bankers 

Real  estate,  f  lUTiiture  and  fixtures 

Current  expenses 

Premiiims 

Cheques  and  other  cash  items 

Exchang-es  for  clearing  house 

Bills  of  other  national  banks 

Fractional  currency 

Specie 

Legal  tender  notes 

U.S.  certificates  of  deposit     . . 

Five  per  Cent,  redemption  fund 

Due  from  U.S.  treasurer 


Aggregate. 

£185,514,996 

74.5,947 

67,434,080 

2,939,600 

6,628,430 

6,889,032 

17,465,390 

9,505,018 

2,412,257 

8,624,388 

1,397,529 

2,143,050 

2,408,628 

17,574,163 

3,182,062 

283,440 

4,272,154 

16,850,169 

5,834,000 

2,941,275 

407,465 

£365,453,073 


Liabilities. 


Capital  stock     . . 

Surplus  fund 

Undi\-ided  profits 

National  bank  notes  outstanding 

State  bank  notes  outstanding 

Di\'idends  unpaid 

Indi\'idual  deposits     . . 

U.S.  deposits    .. 

Deposits  of  U.S.  disbursing  officers 

Due  to  National  Bank . . 

Due  to  other  banks  and  bankers 

Notes  and  bills  rediscounted  . . 

Bills  payable    . .  . .  . . 


£99,960,446 

26,440,456 

9,289,043 

58,308,804 

124,404 

771,107 

130,277,042 

1,451,360 

749,356 

26,307,193 

9,650,023 

892,883 

1,230,956 

£365,453,073 


From  the  Report  of  the  "  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  "  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  December  2nd,  1870. 


The  dollar  converted  as  =  is.  in  this  table. 
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TABLE  G.— IMPERIAL   BANK   OF    GERMANY.— ANALYSIS    OF 
RETURNS  FOR  1876. 

[The  Reichsmark  converted  at  Is.  in  tliis  Table.     Taken  from  the  Retuius 
in  the  "Economist."] 


j 

I'l-opoi-- 
tiou    of 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

Totnl 
Liabilities. 

Coin  and 
Bullion. 

oiii  and 
Bullion 
to  Liabi- 
Ht  es, 
lerCeut. 

Advances. 

1876 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.    7 

35,774,000 

5,060,000 

40,834,000 

22,324,000 

55 

26,208,000 

14 

33,967,000 

5,063,000 

39,030,000 

21,894,000 

56 

24,073,000 

22 

33,362,000 

5,059,000 

38,421,000 

21,864,000 

57 

23,168,000 

31 

32,859,000 

4,989,000 

37,848,000 

22,556,000 

59 

22,186,000 

Feb.    7 

32,277,000 

4,805,000 

37,082,000 

23,019,000 

62 

21,378,000 

15 

32,087,000 

4,731,000 

36,818,000 

23,267,000 

63 

20,500,000 

23 

31,856,000 

4,691,000 

36,547,000 

23,823,000 

65 

20,517,000 

29 

31,547,000 

4,655,000 

36,202,000 

24,230,000 

67 

20,292,000 

Mch.   7 

31,447,000 

4,571,000 

36,018,000 

24,250,000 

67 

19,949,000 

14 

31,054,000 

4,546,000 

35,600,000 

25,053,000 

70 

19,377,000 

23 

31,292,000 

4,496,000 

35,788,000 

25,349^000 

71 

19,426,000 

31 

33,899,000 

4,251,000 

38,150,000 

24,930,000 

65 

21,262,000 

April  7 

33,533,000 

4,123,000 

37,656,000 

24,723,000 

66 

20,995,000 

15 

32,489,000 

4,036,000 

36,525,000 

25,315,000 

69 

20,003,000 

22 

32,216,000 

3,972,000 

36,188,000 

25,799,000 

71 

20,248,000 

29 

33,831,000 

3,900,000 

37,731,000 

26,071,000 

69 

21,513,000 

May    9 

33,279,000 

3,791,000 

37,070,000 

26,725,000 

72 

20,910,000 

15 

32,988,000 

3,716,000 

36,704,000 

27,325,000 

74 

19,968,000 

22 

32,539,000 

3,677,000 

36,216,000 

27,911,000 

77 

19,904,000 

29 

32,962,000 

3,564,000 

36,526,000 

28,178,000 

77 

20,383,000 

June  7 

32,444,C00 

3,529,000 

35,973,000 

28,045,000 

78 

20,205,000 

15 

33,589,000 

3,484,000 

37,073,000 

28,189,000 

76 

20,723.000 

22 

35,331,000 

3,441,000 

38,772,000 

27,593,000 

71 

22,146,000 

30 

38,884,000 

3,315,000 

42,199,000 

27,342,000 

65 

25,734,000 

July    7 

38,275,000 

3,289,000 

41,564,000 

27,107,000 

65 

26,223,000 

18 

36,661,000 

3,292,000 

39,953,000 

26,422,000 

66 

24,696,000 

25 

34,626,000 

3,200,000 

37,886,000 

26,669,000 

70 

24,264,000 

31 

34,535,000 

3,190,000 

37,725,000 

26,559,000 

70 

24,106,000 

Aug.  7 

33,533,000 

2,652,000 

36,185,000 

26,931,000 

74 

23,331,000 

14 

33,104,000 

2,589,000 

35,693,000 

26,931,000 

75 

22,817,000 

23 

32,850,000 

2,566,000 

35,416,000 

26,901,000 

76 

22,670,000 

31 

33,298,000 

2,575,000 

35,873,000 

27,014,000 

75 

23,105,000 

Sept.  7 

33,126,000 

2,602,000 

35,728,000 

26,535,000 

74 

22,605,000 

15 

33.321,000 

2,597,000 

35,918,000 

26,600,000 

74 

22,059,000 

22 

33,770,000 

2,602,000 

36,372,000 

26,259,000 

72 

22,717,000 

30 

35,007,000 

2,582,000 

37,589,000 

25,211,000 

67 

25,134,000 

Oct.     7 

36,619,000 

2,600,000 

39,219,000 

25,014.000 

64 

25,136,000 

14 

36,414,000 

2,604,000 

39,018,000 

24,479,000 

63 

25,051,000 

23 

36,248,000 

2,599,000 

38,847,000 

24,618,000 

63 

25,505,000 

31 

36,665,000 

2,515,000 

39,180,000 

24,371,000 

62 

25,972,000 

Nov.   7 

36,064,000 

2,128,000 

38,192,000 

24,539,000 

64 

25,185,000 

14 

35,827,000 

2,118,000 

37,945,000 

24,768,000 

65 

24,202,000 

23 

35,460,000 

2,133,000 

37,593,000 

25,141,000 

67 

24,100,000 

30 

35,996,000 

2,144,000 

38,140,000 

25,311,000 

66 

23,921,000 

Dec.    7 

35,331,000 

2,136,000 

37,467,000 

25,672,000 

69 

23,242,000 

15 

35,308,000 

2,126,000 

37,434,000 

25,700,000 

69 

22,843,000 

22 

35,794,000 

2,142,000 

37,936,000 

25,561,000 

67 

23,961,000 

30 

38,305,000 

2,103,000 

40,408,000 

25,030,000 

62 

25,302,000 

Yearly    \  34  OQI.OOO 
average  ;       '       ' 

3,388,000 

37,589,000 

25,523,000 

68 

1 

22,693,000 
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TABLE  H.— NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BELGIUM. 

Yearly  Averages  of  Monthly  Met  urns. 


1874 
1875 


Metallic  Reserve. 


£ 
4,396,000 
4,618,000 


Circulation. 


Government 
Accounts. 


£ 
12,044,000 
12,768,000 


£ 

1,228,000 
1,337,000 


Private  Accounts. 


£ 

1,012,000 
1,164,000 


Converting  the  Franc  at  25  =  £1,     From  the  ^'  J^conoiniste  Fran^ais,''^  29tli  Jan. 

1876. 


NATIONAL     BANK     OF    AUSTRIA. 

Yearly  Areragcs  of  Monthly  Statements. 


1875 

1876 


Metallic  Reserve. 


£ 
13,870,000 
13,900,000 


Circulation. 


29,630,000 
28,710,000 


Current  Accounts. 


£ 
158,000 
122,000 


Converting  the  Florin  at  10  =  £1. 


From  the^^  £vononiiste  Frangais,"  13th  Jan. 

1877. 


TABLE  I.— BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— Private   Deposits  (after   Deducting 
Bankers'    Balaxces),   from    1844    to   1875. 


Proportion 

-2    - 

Proportio. 

l^x      ^ 

of  Annual 

fjiS 

of  Annua  i 

S  ^  i  3 

Annual  Aver- 

Average ol 

^   &^    -r^ 

Annual  Aver- 

Aver.ige 0 

bc^-O 

age  of  Private 

Private 

^§^S. 

age  of  Private 

Private 

-c  ~  3 

Deposits. 

Deposits  to 

Deposits. 

Deports  to 

18i4— 

IS-W— 

.  >  .^-^ 

1844=100. 

^t-  E. 

1S44=100. 

— .— (       c 

£ 

£ 

"A 

£ 

/: 

% 

1844 

7,170,000 

lOO 

51 

1860 

9,160,000 

127 

46 

1845 

8,440,000 

iiS 

55 

1861 

8,320,000 

116 

47 

1846 

11,440,000 

159 

60 

1862 

8,950,000 

125 

42 

1847 

7,160,000 

100 

48 

1863 

8,070,000 

H4 

41 

1848 

7,550,000 

105 

50 

1864 

8,330,000 

116 

42 

1849 

8,020,000 

112 

49 

1865 

9,000,000 

126 

43 

1850 

8,040,000 

112 

46 

18G6 

10,080,000 

140 

47 

1851 

7,880,000 

no 

48 

1867 

12,090,000 

16S 

47 

1852 

9,690,000 

135 

51 

1868 

13,400,000 

1S7 

53 

1853 

10,110,000 

140 

56 

1869 

11,660,000 

162 

50 

1854 

8,470,000 

118 

58 

1870 

10,570,000 

14S 

43 

1855 

8,790,000 

122 

52 

1871 

12,930,000 

I  So 

46 

1856 

8,160,000 

114 

51 

1872 

12,310,000 

171 

43 

1857 

7,420,000 

103 

43 

*1873 

10,590,000 

148 

37 

1858 

9,620,000 

133 

48 

1874 

10,508,000 

146 

42 

1859 

10,180,000 

142 

47 

1875 

10,847,000 

151 

41 

*  After  Returns  dated  8th  January,  1873,  the  Chancery  Balances  were 
included  among  Government  Deposits  instead  of  Private  Deposits.  The 
amount  at  that  date  was  ahout  £1,000,000. 
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TABLE  K.— EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS,  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND,  1825-1845. 


1825.. 

.   Exports     . . . 
Imports     . . . 

.  Exports     . .  . 
Imports    . .  . 

.   Exports     . . . 
Imports     . .  . 

. .  Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

. .   Exports     . . 
Imports    . . 

. .   Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

. .   Exports     . . 
Imports    . . 

. .  Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

. .   Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

. .   Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

, .   Exports    . . 
Imports    . . 

£ 
...   38,870,851 
...   41,137,482 

1  S.'5G . . 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 

.  Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

.  Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

.   Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

. .   Exports     . . 

Imports     . . 

. .   Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

. .   Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

. .   Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

. .  Exports     . , 
Imports     . . 

. .   Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

, .   Exj)orts     i . 
Imports     . . 

£ 

...   53,368,572 
.  ..   57,023,867 

83,008,333 

110,392,439 

1826.. 

...    31,536,724 
...   37,686,113 

69,222,837 

...   42,070,744 
.  ..   54,737,301 

96,808,045 

1827.. 

...   36,860,376 
...   44,887,774 

...   50,060,970 
....   61,268,320 

81,748,150 

111,329,290 

1828.. 

...    36,483,328 
...  45,028,805 

....   53,233,580 
62,004,000 

81,512,133 

115,237,580 

1829.. 

...   35,522,627 
...  43,981,317 

51,406,430 

67,432,964 

79,503,944 

.  . .   37,927,561 
...    46,245,241 

118,839,394 

1830.. 

51,634,623 

64,377,962 

84,172,802 

116,012,585 

1831,. 

...   36,839,738 
.  ..   49,713,889 

47,381,023 

65,204,729 

86,553,627 

112,585,752 

1832.. 

.  ..   36,133,098 
.  ..    44,586,741 

52,279,709 

. ...   70,093,353 

80,719,839 

122,373,062 

18C3.. 

...    39,331,413 
. . .   45,952,551 

58,584,292 

85,441,555 

85,283,964 

144,025,847 

1834.. 

...    41,288,526 
.••   49,362,811 

60,111,082 

....   85,281,958 

90,651,337 

145,393,040 

1835.. 

...  47,020,658 
...   48,911,542 

95,932,200 
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Table  L. — Lowest  and  Highest  Amounts  of  Circulation  of  Scotch  Banks 
in  each  Year  from  1846  to  1876. 

Authorised  issue  in  1845,  £3,087,209  ;  in  ISoS,  £2,749,271. 


1 

Average 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

for 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1846 

First  half 

Mar.  28 

3,003,000 

May 

30 

3,652,000 

3,400,000 

Second  half 

July  25 

3,-301,000 

Nov. 

14 

4,046,000 

1847 

First  half 

May     1 

3,295,000 

May 

29 

3,791,000 

3,550,000 

Second  half 

July  24 

3,341,000 

Nov. 

13 

3,783,000 

1848 

First  half 

Mar.  25 

2,866,000 

May 

27 

3,577,000 

3,330,000 

Second  half 

Aug.  26 

2,964,000 

Dec. 

2 

3,592,000 

1849 

First  half 

Mar.  24 

2,840,000 

May 

26 

3,481,000 

3,220,000 

Second  half 

July  21 

2,974,000 

Nov, 

24 

3,560,000 

1850 

First  half 

Mar.  23 

2,944,000 

May 

25 

3,567,000 

3,220,000 

Second  half 

July  27 

3,090,000' 

Nov. 

23 

3,694,000 

1851 

First  half 

Mar.  29 

3,001,000 

Mav  31 

3,537,000 

3,210,000 

Second  half 

July  26 

3,056,000 

Nov. 

22 

3,659,000 

1852 

First  half 

Mar.  27 

3,010,000 

June 

5 

3,649,000 

3,400,000 

Second  half 

July  24 

3,215,000 

Nov. 

20 

3,976,000 

1853 

First  half 

Feb.  26 

3,417,000 

May 

28 

4,096,000 

3,800,000 

Second  half 

July  23 

3,644,000 

Nov. 

12 

4,358,000 

1854 

First  half 

Mar.  25 

3,735,000 

May 

20 

4,403,000 

4,050,000 

Second  half 

Aug.  26 

3,790,000 

Dec. 

2 

4,516,000 

1855 

First  half 

Mar.  24 

3,655,000 

May 

26 

4,498,000 

4,100,000 

Second  half 

Aug.  25 

3,904,000 

Nov. 

24 

4,703,000 

1856 

First  half 

Mar,  29 

3,735,000 

May 

31 

4,574,000 

4,090,000 

Second  half 

Aug.  23 

3,856,000 

Nov. 

22 

4,647,000 

1857 

First  half 

*Mar.  2S 

3,649,000 

JJvme 

6 

4,339,000 

4,050,000 

Second  half 

Aug.    8 

3,974,000 

Oct. 

3 

4,422,000 

1858 

Fu-st  half 

Mar.     6 

3,602,000 

June 

5 

4,212,000 

3,810,000 

Second  half 

Aug.    7 

3,789,000 

^Dec. 

4 

4,624,000 

1859 

First  half 

April   2 

3,82^,000 

June 

4 

4,726,000 

4,110,000 

Second  half 

Aug.    6 

4,027,000 

Dec. 

3 

4,854,000 

I860 

First  half 

April   7 

4,012,000 

June 

2 

4,665,000 

4,220,000 

Second  half 

Sept.    8 

4,138,000 

Dec. 

8 

4,607,000 

1861 

First  half 

April   6 

3,936,000 

June 

8 

4,481,000 

4,200,000 

Second  half 

Sept.    7 

4,069,000 

Dec. 

7 

4,616,000 

1862 

First  half 

Mar.    8 

3,869,000 

June 

7 

4,518,000 

4,150,000 

Second  half 

Aug.    2 

4,017,000 

Dec. 

6 

4,481,000 

1863 

Fii'st  half 

Mar.    7 

3,886,000 

June 

6 

4,744,000 

4,200,000 

Second  half 

Aug.    8 

4,139,000 

Dec. 

5 

4,591,000 

1864 

Fii-st  half 

April   2 

4,035,000 

June 

4 

4,975,000 

4,250,000 

Second  half 

Sept.    3 

4,277,000 

Dec. 

3 

4,684,000 

1865 

First  half 

April    1 

3,972,000 

May 

27 

4,596,000 

4,380,000 

Second  half 

Sept.  16 

4,305,000 

Dec. 

9 

4,903,000 

1866 

First  half 

Mar.  31 

4,134,000 

May 

26 

4,608,000 

4,400,000 

Secoad  half 

Sept.  15 

4,264,000 

Dec. 

8 

4,967,000 

•  From  Reports  of  Select  Committee  on  Bank  Acta,  1857. 

t  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  year  1870  the  returns  are  given  for  the  tirst  week 
only  in  each  month  in  the  year  from  the  "  Miscellaneous  Statistics." 
§  Authorised  issue,  ie2,749,271. 
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Table  L — continuetJ, 


Average 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

for 
Year. 

£ 

£ 

1867 

First  half  ^ 

Mar.  30 

4,221,000 

May  25 

2,822,000 

4,570,000 

Second  half 

Sept.  U 

4,404,000 

Dec.     7 

5,055,000 

1868 

First  half 

Mar.    7 

4,419,000 

June    6 

4,974,000 

4,600,000 

Second  half 

Aug.    1 

4,515,000 

Dec.     5 

5,088,000 

1869 

First  half 

Jlar.    6 

4,522,000 

June    5 

4,972,000 

4,730,000 

Second  half 

Aug.    7 

4,568.000 

Dec.     4 

5,331,000 

1870 

Fii-st  half 

Mar.    5 

4,517,000 

June    4 

5,483,000 

4,930,000 

Second  half 

Sept.    3 

4,781,000 

Dec.     3 

5,612,000 

1871 

First  half 

fMar.  2.5 

4,789,000 

June  17 

5,451,000 

5,110,000 

Second  half 

Aug.  12 

5,137,000 

Dec.     2 

5,715,000 

1872 

First  half 

Mar.  23 

4,778,000 

June  15 

5,717,000 

5,320,000 

Second  half 

Aug.  10 

5,226,000 

Nov.  30 

6,210,000 

1873 

First  half 

Mar.  22 

5,160,000 

June  14 

6,064,000 

5,615,000 

Second  half 

Aug.    9 

5,502,000 

Kov.  29 

6,393,000 

1874 

First  half 

Mar.  21 

5,468,676 

June  13 

6,410,8-29 

5,902,971 

Second  half 

Sept.    5 

5,693,929 

Nov.  28 

6,719,057 

1875 

First  half 

.    April  17 

5,535,118 

June  12 

6,616,043 

6,050,909 

Second  half 

.    Sept.    4 

5,873,681 

Nov.  27 

6,883,326 

1876 

First  half 

.    Mar.  18 

5,531,070 

Jime  10 

6,762,925 

6,098,543 

Second  half 

.    Sept.    2 

5,901,834 

Nov.  25 

7,015,743 

t  From  this  point  the  average  of  4  weelis  talieu  from  the  "  Gazette"  is  given. 
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TABLE  M. — Exports  and   Imports   of  United    Kingdom,  Amounts  passed 

all  the  Issuino'  Banks 


Year. 


184-1. 
Exports  . . 
Imports  • . . 

Total*.. 

1868. 
Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

Total.. 

1S69. 
Exports     . . 
Imports     . . 

Total.. 

1870. 
Exports     . . 
Imports    . . 

Total.. 


1871. 
Exports  . 
Imports     . 

Total. 


1872. 
Exports  . 
Imports     . 

Total. 


Declared 

Yalue  of 

Exports  and 

Imports. 


59,000,000 
85,000,000 


144,000,000 


179,000,000 
294,000,000 


47:i,000,000 


Increase 

of  Exports 

and 
Imnorts. 
1814=100, 


189,000,000 
295,000,000 


484,000,000 


199,000,000 
303,000,000 


502,000,000 


222,000,000 
329,000,000 


551,000,000 


256,000,000 
354,000,000 


610,000,000 


1873.  I 

Exports     255,000,000 

Imports     370,000,000 

Total . . 


1874. 
Exports     . 
Imports     . 

Total. 

1875. 
Exports     . 
Imports     . 

Total. 

1876. 
Exports     . 
Imports     . 

Total. 


625,000,000 


239,000,000 
368,000,030 


607,000,000 


223,000,000 
374,000,000 


597,000,000 


200,000,000 
374,000,000 


574,000,004 


=100 


328 


336 


317 


382 


423 


434 


421 


414 


393 


Amount  of 
Clearing. 


(say) 
1,500,000,000 


3,466,000,000 


3,602,000,000 


3,904,000,000 


4,777,000,000 


5,903,000,000 


6,161,000,000 


5,916,000,000 


5,647,000,000 


4,959,000,000 


Increase 
of  Clearing 
since  1814. 
1844=100. 


t=100 


231 


240 


200 


318 


394 


411 


394 


376 


331 


Decimal 
Proportion 

of  Total 
Exports  and 

Imports 
to  Clearing. 


•96 


•137 


•134 


•128 


•115 


•103 


■101 


•102 


■105 


•116 


♦  1841    "Porter's  Progress  of  tbo  Nation,"  p.  350.     The  exports  of  British  produce 

'  includo  lorcign  and 

t  The  amount  paiscd  by  the  principal  banking  houses  in  London  at  the  CKariug  House, 

As  this  ttatemont  is  for  1839,  and  docs  not  include  the  Bank  of  England  nor  the  joint  stock 

theretore  estuuated  at 
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tlu-ough  the  London  Clearing  House,  and  the  total  Bank  Note  Circulation  of 
in  the  United  Kin2:dom. 


6 

Total 

Bank  Note 

Circulation  in 

tlio  United 

Kingdom. 


37,380,000 


39,750,000 


Proportion  of 

Exports  and  Imports 

together  to  Note 

Circulation. 

Note  Circulation  = 


(Exports  and)      o, 
I  Imports,  say  j      ^"^ 


(Exports  and)    ..(, 
( Imports,  say  j 


39.850,000      {F^Prlrs^yj    12         Clearing,  say    90 


Proportion  of 
Note  Circulation 

to  Clearing. 
Cii'culation  =  1. 


Clearing,  say    40 


Clearing,  say    87 


Increase 

in  Bank  Note 

Circulation 

since  IS-J-i. 

1844  =  100. 


=         0 


106 


40,000,000 


42,060,000 


43,600,000 


43,370,000 


43,910,000 


45,382,000 


46,036,000 


/Exports  and  I    ^.^j^ 
(Imports,  say  J      "- 


(Exports  and)    ,„ 
(Imports,  sayj^ 


(Exports  and)    ., 
i  Imports,  say  J" 


(Exports  and)    -.,. 
i  Imports,  sayj        - 


(Exports  and)    j„, 
(Imports,  say  J        * 


(Exports  and)    j„i 
(Imports,  sayJ        ' 


{Exports  and)    ,„, 
Imports,  sayj        - 


Clearing,  say    97 


Clearing,  say  113 


Clearing,  say  135 


Clearing,  say  142 


Clearing,  say  135 


Clearing,  say  124 


Clearing,  say  107 


107 


107 


112 


117 


116 


117 


121 


123 


Year. 


1814. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


1873. 


1874. 


1875. 


1876. 


only  are  included,  as  more  closely  representing  British  trade  than  the  total  exports,  which 
colonial  produce. 

in  1839,  is  given  as  f941, t01,600.  ("Principles  of  Money,"  by  .Tohn  "Wade,  1842,  p.  79.) 
banks,  nor  all  the  private  banks,  a  consideraDle  increase  is  probable  by  Ibli :  the  amount  is 
£1,500,000,000  in  that  year. 
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TABLE  P. — Average  Rate   of  Discoxjnt  for  First  Class  Bills  for  the  10  years, 
1825-34  ;  1835-44  ;  and  the  20  years,  1825-44. 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Rate  for  the 

Rate  of 

Eate  for  the 

Eate  of 

Eate  for  the 

Eate  of 

20  Years 

20  Ye;  rs 

10  Years 

10  Years 

10  Years 

10  Years 

1825—34. 

1825—44. 

1825—34. 

182.5- 34. 

1836-44. 

183.5—44. 

£3.  lis.  lOd. 

=100. 

£3.  7s.  7d. 

=100. 

£3.  16s.  Od. 

=100. 

£     S.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

Jan. 

3   17      3 

107 

Jan. 

3  12     0 

107 

Jan. 

4     2     6 

108 

Feb. 

3   11     3 

99 

Frb. 

3     7     0 

99 

Fob. 

3  15     6 

99 

Mar. 

3     9     9 

97 

Mar. 

3     6     0 

98 

Mar. 

3  13     6 

97 

April 

3     9     9 

97 

April 

3     7     6 

100 

April 

3   12     0 

95 

May 

3     7     9 

95 

]\Iay 

3     8     0 

100 

May 

3     7     6 

89 

June 

3  11     3 

99 

June 

3     7     0 

99 

June 

3  15     6 

99 

July 

3  10     9 

99 

July 

3     6     6 

98 

July 

3  15     0 

99 

Aug. 

3     8     3 

95 

Aug. 

3     3     3 

93 

Aug. 

3  13     0 

96 

Sept. 

3  10     9 

99 

Sept. 

3     6     0 

98 

Sept. 

3  15     6 

99 

Oct. 

3  12     3 

lOI 

Oct. 

3     6     6 

98 

Oct. 

3  18     0 

103 

Nov. 

3  15     6 

105 

Nov. 

3     9     0 

102 

Nov. 

4     2     0 

108 

Dec. 

3  17     3 

107 

Dec. 

3  12     0 

107 

Doc. 

4     2     6 

108 

Average  Eate  of  Discount  for  the  50  Tears  1825—1874,  £3.  16s.  2d. 
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TABLE  Q  . — AvERAOE    Minimum    Eate   op   Di3Count   Charged  by   the 
Bank  of  England  for  tho  Thirty  Years  ISid-li, 


Annual 

Average 

of 

Year. 

munnium 

F 

«tc  of 

i) 

Hfount 

L'f  Bank  of 

E 

igland. 

£ 

S.     d. 

1845 

2 

13     5 

'46 

3 

6     7 

'47 

5 

1     7 

'48 

3 

14     8 

•49 

2 

19     0 

18-50 

2 

10     0 

'51 

3 

0     0 

'52 

2 

3     3 

'53 

3 

13     6 

•64 

5 

2     3 

1855 

4 

11     8 

'56 

6 

8     7 

'67 

6 

13     3 

'68 

3 

4     6 

•69 

2 

14     9 

1860 

4 

3     8 

'61 

5 

5     4 

'62 

2 

10     7 

•63 

4 

8  10 

'64 

7 

7     1 

1865 

4 

15     4 

'66 

6 

18  11 

'67 

2 

10  11 

68 

2 

1   11 

69 

3 

4     2 

1870 

3 

2     7 

'71 

2 

17     8 

'72 

4 

0  10 

•73 

4 

16     0 

•74 

3 

13     9 

Average  Hate  of  Discount  for  the  Months 


.Tanuary.  February. 


£  s.  d. 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 

3  7  6 

4  18  8 
3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 
2  11  0 
2  10  3 
6  0  0 

5  0  0 

6  10  0 
6  0  0 

6  16  1 
2  10  0 

2  13  10 

0  15  6 

2  12  10 

3  12  2 

7  7  0 


5  12  2 

7  17  6 

3  10  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

4  10  0 
3  17  9 


£  s.  d. 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 

4  0  0 
3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 
6  0  0 

5  0  0 

6  10  0 

6  0  0 

3  5  3 
2  10  0 

4  0  0 

7  10  0 

2  10  0 

4  13  7 
7  5  8 

5  0  0 
7  15  8 

3  2  6 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 
3  10  0 

3  10  0 


March. 


£  s.  d. 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 

4  0  0 

4  0  0 
3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  0  0 

5  10  0 

6  0  0 

3  0  0 
2  10  0 

4  0  8 

7  13  7 

2  10  0 
4  0  0 
6  0  0 

4  10  7 

6  9  6 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 


3  0  0 

2  19  5 

3  0  0 
3  11  7 

3  10  0 


April. 


^ray. 


£  8.  d. 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 

4  13  4 

4  0  0 
3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  8  0 

3  0  0 

5  0  0 


4  12  3 

5  10  0 

6  9  3 
3  0  0 
2  11  3 


4  16  0 

5  10  0 
2  10  0 
4  4  3 

6  9  3 


£  8.  d. 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 
5  0  0 

4  0  0 
3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 

5  5  9 

4  1  7 

5  12  3 

6  10  0 

3  0  0 

4  6  9 

4  11  0 

6  9  7 

2  12  10 

3  9  0 
8  4  8 


1  0  0  14  0  9 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


3  0  0 

2  14  3 

3  15  0 

4  0  0 

3  10  0 


8  18  0 

2  19  8 

2  0  0 

4  8  6 


3  0  0 

2  10  0 

4  13  7 

5  3  7 

3  19  4 


June. 


£  s.  d. 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 
5  0  0 
3  15  7 
3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  8  7 
5  10  0 


3  15  3 

4  19  3 
6  6  0 
3  0  0 
3  4  3 


3  0 

2  7 

3  11 
6  5 
2  17 


4  0  0 

6  0  0 

3  0  0 

4  0  0 
6  10  7 

3  5  0 
10  0  0 

2  10  0 

2  0  0 

4  1  3 
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TABLE  Q.  continued — Average  ^^riNiMiM  Rate  or  DiscorxT  Charged 
by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  lliiity  Years  1845-74. 


Year. 


Average  Rate  of  Discount  for  tlie  ]\lontli8 


July. 


August.    1  September.     October.    :  Xovcmber.i  December. 


1845     . 

.      .. 

•46     . 

'47     . 

'48     . 

•           •  • 

•49     . 

.           •  • 

1850     . 

•51     . 

i           •  • 

'52     . 

»           •  • 

'53     . 

,  , 

•54     . 

•  v 

1855     . 

! 

'56     . 

, ,  i 

•57     . 

•58     . 

, , 

'59     . 

1 

1860     . 

'61      . 

, , 

'62     . 

,, 

'63     . 

,  ^ 

'64     . 

•  • 

1865     . 

'66     . 

.. 

'67     . 

1 

'68     . 

..' 

'69     .. 

1 

1870     .. 

1 

'71     .. 

•  •1 

'72     .. 

•73     .. 

•  •! 

'74     .. 

, .  1 

£   s.  d. 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 
5  0  0 
3  10  0 
3     0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  10  0 
5  10  0 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 

5  15  2 

3  0  0 
2  14  5 

4  0  0 

6  0  0 

2  11  0 
4  0  0 
6     3  9 

3  13 
10     0  0 

2     8  5 

2  0  0 

3  4  9 


3     7 

2  2 

3  4 

4  19 
2  10 


£  s.  d. 

2  10  0 

3  9  5 
5  7  8 
3  10  0 
3     0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  10  0 
5     1  7 

3  10  0 

4  10  0 

5  10  0 

3  0  0 
2  10  0 

4  0  0 
4  14  2 

2  0  0 

4  0  0 

7  17  5 

3  19  0 

8  14  9 
2  0  0 
2  0  0 
2  17  0 

5  0  7 

2  0  0 

3  10  0 
3  6  9 
3  11  3 


&   s.  d. 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 
5  3  7 
3  10  0 
3  0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

4  3  3 

5  0  0 

4  2  7 

4  10  0 

5  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  10  0 

4  0  0 

3  18  7 
2  0  0 

4  0  0 
8  14  7 

4  0  7 

5  3  0 
2  0  0 
2  0  0 
2  10  0 


3  12  7 

2  8  0 

3  3  3 
3  5  2 
3     0  0 


£   s.    d.  I  £   s.    d.     £   s.    d. 


2  14  2 

3  0  0 
5  14  6 
3  10  0 
3     0  0 

2  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 
5  0  0 
5     0  0 

5     8  0 

5  18  1 

6  17  5 

3  0  0 

2  10  0 

4  0  0 

3  10  0 
2     0  7 

4  0  0 
9     0  0 

6  11  7 

4  10  0 

2     0  0 

2     0  0 

2  10  0 

2  10  0 


4  15 

5  12 
5  19 
3  10 


3     7     3  I  3  10     0 


3     0  0  I  3  0 

7  14  7  i  5  18 

3     1  3  I  3  0 

IS  0  2  10 


2  10  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 
5  0  0 
5     0  0 

5  10  0 

6  15  0 
9  10  7 

3  0  0 
2  10  0 


3  2 
3  0 
5  15 
8     2 


6  15  3 

4     2  7 

2     0  0 

2     3  8 

2  18  8 


2  11  0 

3  0  0 
2  0  0 
5  0  0 
5     0  0 

5  10  0 

0     8  5 

9  11  0 

2  11  11 

2  10  0 

5     0  0 

3  0  0 
3     0  0 

7  12  1 

0     9  7 

0     2  0 

3  16  6 

2     0  0 

2  19  1 

3  0  0 


2  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

4  10 

7 

3     4 

6 

6  12 

7 

5     7 

9 

8     4 

/ 

4  16 

2 

4     9 

3 

6     0 

0 
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TilBLE  Pi.  continued. — Monthly  Averages  of  Bank  of  England  Minimum  Rates 
of  Discount  for  1875  and  1876. 
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TABLE  T.  continued. — Clearing  House  Returns  1875  and  1876. 


Amount  of  Year,  £5,646,993,000. 

Amount  of  Year,  £4,958,963,000. 

Weekly  A 

i-erage,  £103,734,000 

=  100. 



Weekly  Average,  £95,479,000 

=  100. 

Weekly 

Average  in  Months  of 

Weekly  Average  in  Months  of 

January 

.      120,393,000 

no 

January 

£ 
113,179,000 

118 

February 

.       123,26.5,000 

113 

February     . 

105,200,000 

no 

March 

120,125,000 

no 

March 

160,144,000 

105 

April  . . 

110,022,000 

lOI 

April 

99,104.000 

104 

May   .. 

111,180,000 

102 

May . . 

97,729.000 

102 

June  .. 

107,083,000 

99 

June 

82,067,000 

86 

July  .. 

105,108,000 

97 

July.. 

98,854,000 

103 

August 

101,123,000 

93 

August 

86,982,000 

91 

September     . 

101,075,000 

93 

September  . . 

85,778,000 

90 

October 

99,905,000 

92 

October 

92,366,000 

96 

November     . 

106,080,000 

98 

Xovember   . . 

93,108,000 

97 

December 

99,452.000 

92 

December    . . 

91,237,000 

95 

APPENDIX. 


During'  the   discussion   on  Mr.  Palgrave's  paper,  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  William  Langton  was  read  by  the  President :  — 
Docklands,  Ingatestonc,  Essex, 

12th  March,  1877. 
Dear  Mr.  Wilkinson, 

I  have  to  thank  you  exceedingly  for  the  draft  proof  of  Mr. 
Palgrave's  Paper,  which  will  enable  me  to  be  with  my  old  friends 
of  the  Statistical  Society  in  spirit  on  the  evening  of  the  I4th. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  follow  the  vast  mass  of  interesting 
detail  which  is  to  be  laid  before  you  by  a  gentleman  so  remarkable 
as  Mr.  Palgrave  is  for  his  industry  and  intelligence. 

The  history  and  tabulation  of  the  rates  of  Discount  is  a  very 
interesting  document ;  but  in  reviewing  it  sundry  things  will 
have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  whicli  will  show  that  it  is  not  so  accurate 
a  bai'oraetrical  guide  for  the  finance  of  Banking  as  the  record  which 
Mr.  Baker  continued  from  my  diagram  of  the  ditfereuces  between 
the  other  deposits  and  the  other  securities,  as  shown  by  the  returns 
of  the  Bank  of  England  published  weekly  to  the  world  from  the 
date  of  the  year  1844.  I  ground  this  suggestion  on  the  recognised 
fact  that  the  Bank  of  England  holds  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  pressure  of  the  wants  of  trade  are  felt  by  her 
in  ultimate  resort. 

The  minimum  rate  of  discount  as  published  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  regulating  as  it  has  done  more  or  less  the  rates  charged 
by  Bankers  and  Brokers,  and  with  certain  limitations  the  allow- 
ance of  interest  on  deposits  throughout  the  country  (especially  since 
the  London  Joint  Stock  Banks  have  advertised  the  rates  allowed  by 
them),  requires  to  be  reviewed  with  certain  corrective  considera- 
tions. At  one  period  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  fixing 
their  rate  of  discount,  did  not  act  with  the  same  promptitude  as 
they  have  evinced  at  another.  The  action  of  the  demand  for  bul- 
lion from  abroad,  as  shown  by  the  foreign  Exchanges,  was  dis- 
covered to  be  promptly  affected  by  changes  in  the  rate  of  discount. 
This  nostnim  was  occasionally  applied  apparently  without  refer- 


cnce  to  other  considerations;  wliile  at  times,  wlien  circumstances 
caused  an  inconvenient  pressure,  the  rate  was  put  up  with  the  distinct 
ohject  of  prei-enting  a  resort  to  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
One  singular  instance  of  this  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  the 
Manchester  Bankers.  "When  an  unexpected  demand  was  made  on 
their  resources,  owing  to  the  revival  of  business  after  the  American 
civil  war  had  ceased,  the  sudden  extension  of  their  applications  for 
discount  at  the  Branch  Bank  of  England  caused  an  extra  rate  to  be 
levied  fniin  them  beyond  what  was  charged  to  the  general  mercan- 
tile pixblic. 

The  notorious  disturbance  of  the  bidlion  reserve  in  May  and 
November  is  of  course  mainly  owing  to  the  rather  clumsy  contri- 
vance by  which  the  legislation  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  1 845  sought 
partially  to  adapt  to  Scotland  his  great  principle,  applied  to  England 
in  1844. 

It  would  require  a  special  essay  to  examine  all  the  consequences 
of  the  jSTorthern  portion  of  this  realm  still  continuing  to  be  ruled  in 
matters  of  circulation  on  piinciples  so  different  from  those  which 
regulate  the  Banking  business  of  England.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  had  he  lived,  would  not  have  suffered  this 
anomaly  to  continue ;  and  also  that  he  contemplated  the  gi-adual 
absorption  of  the  local  issues  of  notes  in  England  and  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  a  single  bank  of  issue  in  this  countiy. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  evil  consec^uences  have  arisen 
from  the  steps  already  trodden  towards  this  end ;  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  whilst  this  process  has  been  going  on  it  was  in  the 
slightest  degi'eo  necessaiy  to  enlarge  the  amount  permitted  to  the 
Bank  of  England  to  base  its  issue  upon  securities  instead  of  coin  or 
bullion. 

It  is  exceedingly  natural  that  those  Banks,  which  still  retain  the 
privilege  of  issuing  their  own  notes,  should  desire  to  maintain  it, 
since  it  naturally  adds  to  their  profits ;  but  it  has  always  been 
recognised  in  the  great  industrial  district  of  Lancasldre  that  it  is 
no  essential  condition  to  the  wielding  of  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  that  the  Banks  not  possessing  this  privilege 
have  not  stinted  their  customers  of  any  legitimate  accommodation. 


The  brief  in  the  cause  of  the  local  issuers  could  not  be  held  by  a 
more  able  and  ingenious  advocate  than  ^h\  Pal  grave.  Witness 
the  4th  and  5th  sections  of  his  paper. 

Professor  Bonamy  Price  has  ably  defined  Banking  to  be  "  a 
trading  in  debt."  The  note  payable  on  demand  and  the  deposit 
receipt  are  equally  evidences  of  debt  and  equally  unsecured; 
therefore  equally  liable  to  be  reclaimed  if  the  confidence  of  the 
public  be  shaken,  or  for  other  cause.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  times  of  commercial  panic  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
run  for  gold  by  the  note-holder  than  by  the  simple  depositor,  whose 
receipt  is  not  transferable  from  hand  to  hand  like  the  note  payable 
to  bearer.  I  am  certainly  not  able  to  give  proof  of  this  assertion  ; 
but  I  have  legitimate  grounds  for  di-awing  the  inference  from  a 
circumstance  well  known  within  the  walls  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  which  is  evidence  of  the  feeling,  not  to  say  fears,  of  the  Banks 
in  question — namely,  that  in  such  times  the  pressure  upon  the 
reserves  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  much  aggravated  b}*  the  demand 
for  notes  and  gold  by  the  issuing  Bankers. 

One  great  gain  which  the  public  enjoyed  since  the  regulation 
'bj  law  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  to  be  found  in  the 
circumstance  that  no  fear  of  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank  of 
England  note  has  since  then  ever  caused  an  aggravation  of  a 
commercial  crisis. 

Governments  are  held  to  be  responsible  for  honestly  keeping 
up  the  standard  of  the  coins  minted  by  them,  and  ought  no  doubt 
to  take  measures  necessary  to  protect  the  public  from  loss  by  such 
representatives  of  coin  as  they  permit  to  j)ass  current  within  their 
territories.  This  has  now  been  done  as  for  as  the  Bank  of 
England  note  is  concerned,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  notes 
issued  by  countiy  Bankers.  Here  I  cannot  but  recognise  a  defect 
in  our  legislation. 

The  issue  by  Governments  of  paper  money  practically  not  con- 
vertible into  coin,  especially  when  extending  to  small  values  and 
the  limitation  to  which  is  arbitrary  on  their  part,  is  generally  an 
indication  of  exhausted  finances  of  tlie  State  and  of  the  impoverish- 


ment  of  the  people ;  telling  against  them  most  materially  in  their 
interchange  with  other  nations,  of  which  the  course  of  Exchange 
is  a  most  significant  evidence.  This  process  was  felt  in  England 
during  the  period  of  Bank  restriction,  when  the  Bank  of  England 
in  its  function  as  a  hank  of  issue  became  the  slave  of  the  State. 

The  impoverishment  of  the  country  and  the  dearth  of  coin  were 
amongst  other  things  marked  by  the  issue  of  bank  tokens  and  the 
currency  of  the  Spanish  dollar  as  a  five-shilling  piece,  when  the  king's 
head  had  been  stamped  upon  the  pigtail  of  the  Spanish  monarch's 
effigy  ;  together  with  the  substitution  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  for 
the  common  use  of  gold  coin.  The  circulation  of  the  paper  repre- 
sentatives of  debt  was  accompanied  in  the  larger  transactions  of 
commerce  by  transfers  from  hand  to  hand  of  debt  in  the  shape 
of  bills  of  exchange,  which,  if  drafts  of  a  country  bank  tipon  its 
correspondent  in  London,  or  merchants'  bills  which  had  once 
passed  through  a  bank,  and  consequently  bore  a  banker's  endorse- 
ment, were  accepted  in  payment  of  produce  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  contract.  My  personal  memory  of  trade  only  extends  back 
to  the  year  1820  ;  but  at  that  time  the  Liverpool  merchants  re- 
ceived nothing  but  bills  in  payment  from  Manchester  of  their 
cotton  invoices ;  every  such  jjayment,  if  in  what  was  called  pro- 
miscuous paper,  requiring  a  calculation  of  interest  to  make  a 
settlement  per  appoint.  This  practice  gradually  disappeared  with 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  lowering  of  the  standard  rate  of  interest ;  but  if  economy  of 
interest  of  money  is  to  be  taken  as  the  special  recommendation 
of  any  particular  kind  of  circulating  medium,  this  one  surely 
ought  to  bear  the  palm  ' 

By  the  gradual  introduction  of  free-trade  the  wealth  of  this 
country  has  been  steadily  increasing  (though  occasionally  diverted 
into  unproductive  speculations) ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  we  owe  the  enormous  increase  in  the  deposits  of 
the  banks,  and  the  great  impulse  which  they  have  given  to  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Yours  faithfully, 

WILLIAM    LANGTOX. 


MANCHESTER  STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 


On  the  Increasing  Dependence  of  this    Country 
upon  Foreign  Supplies  for  Food. 

By  Stephen  Botjexe,  F.S.S. 
[Read  April  11th,  1877.] 


Having  occasion,  in  preparing  a  recent  paper  for  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  to  divide  the  value  of  the  Imports,  under  the 
several  headings  of  Food,  Raw  Materials,  Manufactures,  &c.,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  whole  fell  to  the 
first  of  these,  viz.,  Articles  for  Pood : — and  having  been  honoured 
by  a  request  from  your  President  that  I  would  contribute  a  paper 
to  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  well 
choose  a  more  appropriate  subject  than  the  one  which  stands  for 
to-night's  discussion.  To  citizens  of  this  Northern  metropolis, 
which  has  so  large  a  share  in  providing  clothing,  not  for  our  own 
country  alone,  but  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  world,  the 
question  of  how  its  workers  are  supplied  with  food  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  interest ;  whilst  the  present  position 
of  our  trade  and  manufactures  renders  its  due  consideration  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  national  progress  and  well-being. 
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In  treating  this  matter,  I  propose  first  to  inquire  what  are  the 
actual  facts  as  to  our  present  consumption  of  food  from  abroad, 
and  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  provision  imports  in  their  several 
subdivisions.  Nest  to  compare  the  foreign  supplies  with  those  of 
home  growth,  touching  upon  the  sources  from  which  our  necessities 
are  supplied.  Then  to  consider  briefly  some  points  of  special 
importance  as  regards  the  interests  of  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers ;  and,  lastly,  to  view  the  question  in  connection  with  the 
financial  and  other  relations  in  which  this  country  stands  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I.    That  we  may  get  a  connected  and  comparative  view  of  the 
food  imports  for  a  series  of  years  it  will  be  well,  in  the  first  place, 
to  look  at  them  in  their  total  money  value,  that  being  the  only 
denomination  under    which  the  vai'ious  weights,   measures,   &c., 
can  be   collected  together.     Yet  this  is  in  some  measure  faulty, 
for  the  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  prices  of  the  different 
articles  prevent  the  value  from  being  a  strictly  true  representative 
of  quantity.     This  we  shall  be  able  to  see  for  the  several  articles, 
but  not  quite  accurately  for  all  together.     In  the  paper  referred  to, 
I  started  with  1854,  tbat  being  the  earliest  year  in  which  the 
values  were  collected  on  a   system  at   all  analogous  to   that  now 
adopted,  so  that  one  period  could  be  compared  with  another.     For 
the  present  purpose  I  commence  with  1857,  as  being  just  twenty 
years  back,  and  the  first  also  of  the  peaceful  era  which  followed 
on  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  War.     In  that  year  the  total 
value  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  goods   retained  for  consumption 
in  this  country  amounted  to  £164,000.000,  of  which  64  was  for 
articles  of  food,  82  for  raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  18  for 
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manufactured  articles.  Last  year,  these  amounts  were  a  total  of 
£319,000,000,  of  which  159  was  for  food,  119  raw  materials,  and 
41  other,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  39  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
in  the  former  year,  and  50  per  cent,  in  the  latter,  went  for  food. 
In  making  this  separation  of  food  from  other  articles  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  absolutely  correct,  for  so  many  substances  admit  of  a 
two-fold  use,  take,  for  instance,  olive  oil  which  is  actually  used 
both  as  food  and  in  manufactures,  or  the  fat  of  animals  which  may 
appear  on  our  table  at  meal-times  for  food  or  in  Ihe  shape  of 
candles  to  lighten  its  darkness.  Again,  it  may  be  asked  what  is 
food  ?  Meat  and  tobacco  are  totally  different  in  their  use  or 
abuse,  but  both  enter  the  mouth  and  are  there  consumed,  both 
therefore  are  classed  under  this  head,  together  with  wines,  spirits, 
&c. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  for  each  successive  year  since 
1856  are  set  forth  in  millions  (to  two  decimals,)  and  placed  alongside 
the  ascertained  population  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  as  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  take  for  comparison  the  amount  of  either  in  a 
single  year,  an  average  for  the  first  and  last  three  years  has  been 
worked  out,  showing  that  whilst  the  number  of  consumers  had 
increased  from  28 J  to  32f  millions,  the  food  furnished  from  abroad 
had  advanced  from  59  to  153,  a  growth  of  the  one  by  16,  of  the  other 
by  160  per  cent.  This  means  that  on  an  average  each  member  of  the 
community  now  consumes  to  the  value  of  two  and  a  half  times  as 
much  foreign  food  as  he  did  twenty  years  back,  somewhere  about 
£5  for  £2. 
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Table  I. 


Showing  the  Total  Value  of  Food  imported  leticeen  18'>7  and  187G, 
under  the  several  heads  of  Animal  and  Cereal  Food,  Sugar, 
&,-€.,  and  Beverages,  Alcoholic  and  other. 

[In  million  £  to  two  decimals.] 


Years. 

Population 

Total 

Value. 

Animal. 

Cereal. 

Sugar, 
Fruit,  &c. 

Beverages. 

Miscel- 

Alcoholic. 1 

Other. 

laneous. 

1857 

28-19 

64-00 

7-60 

20-51 

18-52 

5-68 

5-63 

6-06 

1858 

28-39 

57-00 

6- 

21-50 

15-81 

1-13 

590 

6-66 

1859 

28-59 

56-00 

6-77 

18-24 

1483 

3-69 

6-69 

6-88 

1860 

28-78 

8000 

11-15 

32-13 

13-90 

5-43 

7-59 

9-80 

1861 

28-97 

82-00 

12-46 

35-94 

15-62 

6-07 

7-25 

5-66 

1862 

29-26 

89-00 

13-28 

39-53 

15-20 

4-88 

8-60 

7-51 

1863 

29-43 

79-00 

14-01 

26-99 

15-15 

6-51 

10-39 

6-95 

1864 

29-63 

79-00 

16-96 

20-92 

18-94 

6-63 

8-56 

6-99 

1865 

29-86 

78-00 

20-05 

21-28 

15-30 

4-96 

8-83 

7-58 

1866 

30-08 

91-00 

20-40 

31- 

14-86 

6-45 

10-04 

8-25 

1867 

30-33 

101-00 

17-28 

42-67 

16-31 

7-78 

9-20 

7-76 

1868 

30-62 

105  00 

16-65 

41-29 

18-64 

7-32 

10-83 

10-37 

1869 

30-91 

106-00 

21-37 

39-61 

19-45 

7-34 

9-22 

9-01 

.1870 

31-21 

100-00 

20-38 

34-39 

20-37 

7-63 

9-17 

8-06 

1871 

31-51 

11800 

23-53 

42-60 

22-05 

9-39 

9-40 

11-03 

1872 

31-84 

136-00 

22-27 

52-89 

28-04 

9  15 

10-71 

12-94 

1873 

32  12 

147-00 

28-41 

52-69 

27-06 

10-75 

10-64 

17-45 

1874 

32-43 

143-00 

30-44 

51-47 

26-21 

9-09 

11-20 

14-59 

1875 

32-75 

157-00 

34-14 

54-74 

27-34 

9-48 

13-26 

18-04 

1876 
In  20 

33  09 

159-00 

38- 

53- 

26-35 

11-23 

12- 

18-42 

20-27-00 

381-15 

733-39 

389-85 

138-59 

18501 

19901 

years 
Averages 

6-93 

30-40 

101-35 

1906 

30-67 

19-49 

9-25 

9-95 

1st  3 
years 

28-39 

59-00 

6-79 

2008 

16-39 

3-50 

6-04 

6-20 

Last  3 
years 

Incroase 
per  cent. 

32-75 

15300 

34-19 

53-07 

26-63 

9-93 

12  15 

17-01 

16 

160 

403 

165 

62 

184 

101 

174 
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The  further  columns  of  this  table  subdivide  the  total  values 
under  the  different  heads  of  animal,  cereal,  and  other  vegetable 
food  used  in  a  solid  state;  such  as  are  employed  for  beverage  being 
divided  into  alcoholic,  and  non-alcoholic,  with  another  column 
(partly  estimated)  of  such  as  scarcely  fall  under  either  definition, 
or  are  not  sufficiently  distinguished  in  the  official  accounts  to  be 
assigned  to  their  proper  heads.  Amongst  these  latter  we  have 
tobacco,  spices,  oil,  &c.,  and  also  a  class  of  articles  which  at  first 
sight  may  appear  most  improperly  placed — namely,  guano, 
manure,  &c.  These,  however,  are  mainly  employed  to  stimulate 
the  soil  in  its  production  of  food,  and  therefore  add  to  the  supply 
just  as  much  as  they  would  if  by  their  means  the  larger  crops  were 
raised  for  our  use  abroad  instead  of  at  home.  Thus  much  of 
explanation  is  necessary  to  guard  against  undue  conclusions  being 
drawn  from  these  figures,  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  as 
in  the  selection  of  food  from  other  substances,  so  in  this  further 
separation  complete  certainty  is  not  attainable ;  but  as  in  each  year 
the  same  rule  has  been  followed,  the  progress  in  each  class  may  be 
truly  traced.  A  few  words  on  each  heading  may  be  desirable, 
reserving  closer  remarks  till  we  come  to  deal  with  quantities. 

In  none  of  the  classes  bus  the  value  risen  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  it  has  in  animal  food,  the  average  for  the  first  three 
years  being  under  7,  for  the  last  three  over  34  millions,  fully  five 
times  as  great  as  in  the  former.  In  this  class  there  are  included 
living  animals,  fresh^and  salted  meat,  fish  and  poultry,  and  their 
products,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  lard,  &c.  The  increase  in  price  oi 
live  and  fresh  meat  being  neutralized  by  reductions  in  other 
descriptions  renders  the  comparison  between  the  two  periods  fair. 

Under  the  head  of  cereal  produce  is  included  every  description 
of  grain,  flour,  rice  and  farinaceous  substances  generally,  no  dis- 
tinction being  made  between  that  which  is  adapted  for  human  as 
distinct  from  animal  food.  That  which  is  consumed  by  oxen, 
sheep,  and  poultry  is  in  fact  but  human  food  under  another  form  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  desirable,  had  it  been  possible,  to  have 
excluded  at  least  so  much  as  serves  for  the  support  of  horses. 
Another  deduction  also  is  requisite  on  account  of  the  grain  used  for 
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malting  and  distilling.  The  [quantities  thus  employed  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  an  estimate  is  possible  of  tlie  whole  consumption 
for  these  purposes  of  home  and  foreign  produce  taken  together, 
and  since  whatever  of  home  growth  is  converted  into  beer  or  spirits 
has  to  be  replaced  by  importations  from  abroad,  it  will  not  be  un- 
fair to  deduct  it  all  from  the  heading  of  cereal  food,  and  add  it  to 
that  of  alcoholic  beverage.  The  following  table  shows  both 
(quantity  and  value  of  the  grain  thus  converted,  and  in  addition 
those  of  sugar  and  molasses  which  are  devoted  to  the  same  use. 

Table  II. 

Quantities  and  Value  of  Grain  converted  into  Beer  and  Spirits,  aho 

of  Sugar  and  Molasses. 

piiLLio>"s  TO  Two  Decimals.] 


1 

1  EARS. 

Grain. 

1 
Value.         ' 

Sugar  and 
Molasses. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£             ' 

C^-ts. 

£ 

1857 

25-60 

10-88          \ 

•03 

•05 

1858 

24-40 

9-13 

•06 

•06 

1859 

25-90 

9-20 

•08 

•07 

1860 

23-60 

10-02 

-11 

•12 

1861 

24-35 

9-91 

-34 

•24 

1862 

23-02 

7-36 

•51 

•30 

1863 

2576 

9-05 

•31 

•19 

1864 

28-6L 

9.55 

•05 

•05 

186.5 

28-46 

9-50 

•08 

•07 

1866         I 

29-34 

11-25 

•22 

•18 

1867 

26-77 

12-19 

•47 

•45 

1868 

27-88 

13-43 

•47 

•44 

1869 

3007 

11-55 

•46 

•47 

1870 

32-11 

12-3-2 

-34 

•31 

1871 

30-11 

11-74 

•41 

•42 

1872 

33-81 

12-84           . 

•56 

•53 

1873 

35-31 

13-77 

•84 

•84 

1874 

35-03 

15-41 

ro4 

1^06 

1875 

35-41 

14'87 

POl 

1^04 

1876 

37-43 

13-10           ' 

i 

1-08 

1-01 

1 

583-57 

2'^7-07 

8  47 

7  90 

1 
Average  . .  1 

29-18 

11-35 

-42 

-40          ! 

The  correction  thus  niade  under  this  head  materially  reduces  the 
value  of  the  cereal  supplies,  making  the  average  of  the  first  three 
years  to  be  10' 31  millions  instead  of  20-08  as  shown  in  Table  I, 
andtluit  of  the  last  three  ;38-61  instead  of  oS'OT.     The  increase  of 
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one  period  over  the  other  being  273  per  cent,  instead  of  165  per 
cent. 

Next  in  order  is  the  class  of  Sugar  fruit  and  vegetables  which  are 
thrown  together  as  being  all  of  them  vegetable  products  occupying 
a  subsidiary  place  to  that  of  the  staple  articles  of  bread  and  meat 
A  transfer  from  this  head  to  that  of  alcoholic  beverage,  similar  to 
that  from  the  previous  head  must  also  be  made  here,  though  not  to 
anything  like  the  same  amount,  for  as  yet  the  quantity  of  saccharine 
produce  used  in  brewing  and  distilling  is  but  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  grain.  The  two  averages  will  be  16-33  millions 
instead  of  16-39  and  i;5-59  instead  of  26-63.  The  rate  of  increase 
57  instead  of  62.  Sugar  forms  by  far  the  larger  amount  of  value 
under  this  head,  and  though  the  increase  is  less  than  with  meat,  it 
would  have  been  somewhat  more  than  it  is  but  for  the  extensive 
reduction  in  the  price  consequent  upon  the  diminution  first,  and 
total  abolition  of  the  duty  afterwards.  This  is  one  of  the  articles, 
the  consumption  of  which  is  likely  to  grow  rapidly,  and  to  continue 
at  a  low  price. 

The  various  substances  in  use  as  beverage,  whether  imported  in 
the  liquid  form  fit  for  drinking,  or  as  the  materials  to  be  subse- 
quently prepared  for  consumption,  admit  of  division  into  the  two 
sub-classes  of  alcoholic  and  other  liquors.  Making  the  necessary 
transfers  from  cereals  and  sugar,  we  find  that  the  first  three  years 
averaged  13-30  millions  for  the  one  and  6-04  for  the  other,  whilst 
the  last  three  show  totals  of  25-43  and  12-15  respectively,  the 
increase  upon  the  one  having  been  91  and  the  other  101  per  cent. 
This,  it  must  be  remarked,  does  not  represent  either  the  total  or 
the  comparative  expenditure  by  the  consumers  of  alcoholic  as  com- 
pared with  non-intoxicating  fluids,  for  the  major  part  of  the  value 
assigned  to  the  former  is  simply  that  of  the  raw  material  from 
which  the  liquor  is  prepared.  This,  in  the  case  of  spirits  and  beer 
is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  outlay,  the  chief  cost  being  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finished  liquor,  whilst  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  require 
little  or  no  expense  to  fit  them  for  immediate  use. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  values  only,  and  find  that 
during  the  period  of  twenty  years  the  total  cost  of  our  foreign  food 
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has  been  rather  more  than  two  thousand  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 

thus  made  uj) :  — 

£ 

Cereals     506  millions.  Average  25-3 

Sugar  and  Vegetable  Products  . .      382        ,,  „  19-1 

Animal  Products     381         .,  „  19-05 

Beverages — Alcoholic     374        ,,  ,,  18-7 

,,           j^on-alcoholic 185         „  ,,  9-25 

Miscellaneous 199        ,,  ,,  9-95 


2,027        „  .,         101- 


Or,  if  we  take  the  averages  of  the  two  triennial  periods  as  the 
present  and  former  consumption,   we  _^should  say  the  expenditure 

to  be  in  round  numbers,  for — 

£ 

Cereals   39  millions,  as  against 

Animal  Products    34         ,,  ,, 

Sugar,  &c 26         ,,  ,, 

Beverages — Alcoholic   ....     25         ,,  ,, 

,,            Non-alcoholic  .12        ,,  ,, 

Miscellaneous    17         ,,  ,, 


£ 

10  for 

mc] 

•ly 

7 

n 

17 

>> 

13 

>J 

6 

!} 

6 

>> 

153  59 


The  true  measure,  however,  of  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
supplies  is  furnished  by  quantities  rather  than  values.  The 
principal  ones  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  in  which  wheat 
is  divided  from  other  grain  and  from  rice ;  the  Living  animals  are 
reduced  to  their  weight  in  meat,  and  added  to  the  importations  of 
that  coming  here  either  salted  or  fresh ;  including  also  fish,  but 
excluding  poultry,  the  weight  of  which  is  not  ascertained.  Butter, 
cheese,  and  lard  are  separately  shown,  as  also  sugar  and  dried 
fruit  (currants  and  raisins).  These  several  articles  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  food,  properly  so  called,  received  from  abroad.  Those 
used  exclusively,  as  beverages,  find  a  place  in  a  separate  table, 
both  being  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  as  that  relating  to 
values ;  and  showing  the  results,  as  before,  in  millions  to  two 
places  of  decimals : — 
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Table  III. 

Showing  the  Quantities  of  the  principal   Articles   of  Food. — 
Imports  retained  for  Home  Consumption,  1857-16. 


Years. 

Animal. 

Cereals,  &c. 

&c. 

Other 

Vegetables. 

Meat. 

Butter, 

Cheese, 

and  Lard 

Wheat. 

Other 
Grain. 

Eice. 

Sugar 
and 

Molasses 

Currants 

and 
Raisins. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

C\rts. 

Cwts. 

C-n-ts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1857 

1-35 

1-00 

17-23 

18-09 

2-24 

8-01 

-44 

1858 

1-17 

•86 

23^16 

21-50 

2-56 

9-56 

•64 

1859 

1-21 

•92 

21-43 

18-99 

•33 

9-56 

-78 

1860 

1-85 

1-61 

31-81 

33-43 

•35 

9-33 

•92 

1861 

1-81 

201 

36-26 

27-90 

1-61 

10-26 

-91 

1862 

2-46 

2-21 

49-95 

25-86 

2-65 

10-49 

•98 

1863 

2-99 

2^20 

30-74 

30-25 

1-46 

10-19 

1-08 

1864 

3-31 

2-04 

28-74 

19-31 

1-53 

10-24 

1-03 

1865 

3-48 

2-04 

25-79 

24-63 

-57 

11-17 

1-09 

1866 

316 

2-23 

29-30 

34-82 

1-13 

11-70 

1-06 

1867 

2-55 

2^27 

38-88 

27-79 

1-76 

12-09 

1-07 

1868 

2-29 

2-17 

36-19 

31-27 

2-85 

12-22 

1-15 

1869 

3-22 

2-45 

44-36 

36-83 

3-74 

12-47 

1-15 

1870 

3-08 

2-36 

35-34 

38-40 

2-25 

13^86 

Ml 

1871 

3-96 

2^93 

43-31 

40-59 

2-37 

13-86 

1-23 

1872 

4-07 

2^60 

47-39 

55-68 

4^00 

14-08 

1-35 

1873 

0-48 

315 

50-63 

44-32 

3-33 

15-35 

1-23 

1874 

511 

3-39 

48^47 

45-23 

3-00 

15-47 

1-30 

1875 

5-69 

3^55 

59-45 

49-51 

3-48 

17-91 

1-25 

1876 

6-31 

3-65 

50-97 

67-14 

3-05 

16.62 
244-44 

1-46 
21-23 

In  20 
years. 

Average 

First 
3  years. 

Last 
3  years. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

64-55 

45^64 

749-30 

091-54 

44-26 

3-23 

2-28 

37-47 

34-58 

2-21 

-  12-22 

1-06 

-62 
1-34 

1-24 
5-70 

•93 
3-53 

•2061 
52-96 

157 

19-53 
53-96 

176 

1-71 
3-18 

9-04 
16-66 

•360 

280 

86 

81 

116 

325 

163 

86 
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Looking  first  at  the  animal  food,  and  especially  at  tlic  meat,  wo 
shall  see  that  the  quantity  now  imported  is  very  nearly  five  times 
as  great  as  it  was  twenty  years  since,  the  exact  increase  being  360 
per  cent.,  and  that  this  has  been  reached  by  tolerably  steady  pro- 
gress. Each  year,  with  a  few  exceptions,  has  advanced  upon  its 
predecessor  in  an  accelerated  ratio,  until  now  we  have  a  total 
supply  of  more  than  6  millions  cwts.  which,  if  equally  divided 
amongst  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  give 
rather  more  than  21ilbs.  per  head  per  annum.  Although  not 
shown  in  the  table,  the  proportion  of  live  to  dead  moat  was  last 
year  as  6  to  15,  one  which  will  be  speedily  altered  if  the  impor- 
ations  now  taking  place  from  Ameiica  are  continued.  During  the 
three  months  of  this  year  already  elapsed,  the  beef  fresh  or  slightly 
salted  has  been  132,000  cwts.,  and  meat  preserved  otherwise 
than  by  salting,  125,000  cwts.  as  against  24,000  cwts.  and 
38,000  cwts.  in  the  same  period  of  last  year,  more  than  quadrupling 
the  amount. 

"With  butter,  cheese,  and  lard,  the  growth  has  been  equally 
continuous,  though  not  so  large.  The  increase  is  280  per  cent.,  or 
nearly  four  times,  the  total  quantity  at  present  being  rather  moi'o 
than  half  the  weight  of  meat — if  equally  divided  12^1bs.  per  head. 
Taking  the  two  together  the  increase  is  325  per  cent.,  and  the 
weight  falling  to  the  share  of  each  individual  about  lloz.  per  diem 
throughout  the  year.  The  bearing  of  these  calculations  will  be 
seen  further  on  when  comparing  the  foreign  supply  with  home 
produce.  But  even  this  scarcely  represents  the  full  accession  to 
to  our  stock  of  animal  food  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  foreign 
supplies,  since  a  considerable  portion  of  grain,  notably  barley, 
peas,  and  maize,  as  well  as  oil-cake  is  employed  in  feeding  home- 
raised  cattle  and  pigs.  We  have  seen  that  of  the  farinaceous 
articles  imported  last  year  some  37  out  of  67  million  cwts.  are 
probably  appropriated  to  alcoholic  production,  either  directly  or  to 
compensate  for  home  produce  so  employed.  The  balance  may  per- 
haps be  equally  divided  between  feeding  for  horses  and  meat- 
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producing  animals.  To  what  extent,  however,  this  may  increase 
the  home-grown  animal  food  there  are  not  sufficient  data  for  deter- 
mining. "VYe  may  here  notice  the  different  rate  of  increase  in  the 
quantity  and  the  value,  325  per  cent,  against  403,  showing  an 
advance  in  price  on  the  whole  equal  to  1 9  per  cent. 

Of  the  corn  and  grain,  other  than  wheat,  very  little  can  he 
deemed  directly  available  for  human  food,  although  most  of  it,  as 
Ave  have  stated,  virtually  serves  this  purpose,  and  what  does  not 
leaves  the  land  at  home  free  to  grow  that  which  does  ;  but  rice,  of 
which  only  a  small  quantity  is  used  for  distilling,  may  fairly  be 
classed  with  wheat.  Taking  these  two  together  we  find  that  the 
average  of  the  first  three  years,  23  million  cwts.,  has  grown  to  56 
in  the  last,  more  than  doubling  the  supply.  This  quantity,  divided 
.amongst  the  whole  population,  Avould  provide  a  daily  allowance  of 
rather  more  than  half  a  pound  weight  of  bread  for  each  person.  In 
this  class  of  food  the  advance  in  price  has  been  almost  identical 
with  that  in  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  shown  in  the  table  includes  fioui-,  of 
which  1  cwt.  is  reckoned  equivalent  to  IJ  cwt.  of  wheat.  The 
quantities  of  this  and  other  descriptions  of  grain  vary  from  time  to 
time  more  than  most  articles — a  necessary  consequence  of 
fluctuating  yield  in  home  produce  and  varying  harvests  in  the 
countries  with  which  we  deal.  Dividing  the  twenty  years 
into  periods  of  five  wc  find  the  supply  from  abroad  to  hare 
averaged  per  head: — 


1857-61    .. 

.       97-73lbs. 

Price 

per 

cwt.    .  . 

..    11/3 

1862-66    .. 

.      119-71  ,, 

>> 

. 

. .      9/9 

1867-71    .. 

.      139-84,, 

)> 

..    11/10 

1872-76   ,. 

.      173-01  ,, 

)> 

' 

..    10/10 

1857-1876  132-52  10/11 

How  far  this  rate  of  increase   results  from  greater   population, 
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combined  •with  stationary  or  diminished  home  growth  will  be  seen 
when  the  two  are  considered  together. 

Of  the  rice  imported,  some  portion,  perhaps  a  considerable  one, 
is  employed  for  other  purposes,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  starch, 
&c.,  but  the  whole  quantity  3'18  million  cwts.  is  so  small  compared 
with  that  of  wheat,  that  any  allowance  for  these  purposes,  or  for 
distillation,  would  but  little  affect  the  average. 

Coming  then  to  the  last  class,  sub-divided  into  sugar  and  dried 
fruit,  we  find  that  the  first  average  of  9'66  millions  has  grown 
into  18-00  in  the  latter,  the  increase  of  86  per  cent,  being  far  lower 
than  in  the  classes  of  animal  food  and  of  wheat.  Of  sugar,  itself, 
after  allowing  for  that  converted  into  alcohol,  the  difference 
between  the  first  and  the  last  years  of  the  series  is  that  between 
7*98  and  15*54,  equal  to  96  per  cent.  In  value,  the  variation, 
has  been  in  a  contrary  direction,  14-41  having  only  grown  to  17-09, 
or  but  12  per  cent.,  the  difference  of  the  two  rates  thus  showing  a 
fall  in  price  equivalent  to  40  per  cent. 

The  several  articles  thus  enumerated  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
solid  food  imported,  but  there  are  two  others,  of  some  importance, 
included  in  the  value  table,  (though  to  save  space  not  particularized 
in  the  quantity  one),  eggs  under  animal,  and  potatoes  under 
vegetable. 

Of  these  we  imported  : —  £ 

In  1857— Eggs  126-82  millions.     Value  •;32 

„  1876—  „     753-36         ,,  ,,     2-61 

„  1857— Potatoes -96         ,,  ,,       -18 

,,  1876—       „        6-03       ,,  „     1-74 

In  the  next  table  there  are  shown  those  articles  which  are  im- 
ported in  the  liquid  form,  or  are  designed  for  use  as  beverage,  and 
one  other,  not  belonging  either  to  food  or  drink,  but  yet  properly 
classed  amongst  those  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  consumption  of  a 
largo  portion  of  the  population. 
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Table  IY. 

Showing  the  quantities  oj  the  principal  Imported  articles  retained  for 
home  use  as  Beverages ;  also  of  Tobacco. — 1807-76. 


Alcoholic. 

Non. — Alcoholic. 

Tears. 

Tobacco. 

Spirits. 

Wines. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

Gals. 

Gals. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1857 

4-73 

6-60 

69.13 

34-35 

2-65 

32-6S 

1858 

4-58 

6-27 

73 

20 

35-21 

2.86 

33-92 

1859 

4-93 

6-78 

76 

30 

34-33 

3-01 

34-63 

1860 

5-52 

6-72 

76 

82 

35-50 

3-23 

35-23 

1861 

5-19 

10-69 

77 

93 

35-20 

3-41 

34-83 

1862 

519 

9-76 

78 

79 

34-45 

3-62 

35-42 

1863 

5-57 

10-42 

85 

18 

3-2.76 

3-71 

37-37 

1864 

6-30 

11-40 

88 

60 

31-36 

3-86 

38-01 

1865 

6-74 

11-99 

97 

83 

30-51 

3-83 

38  90 

1866 

7-80 

13-24 

102 

27 

30-63 

4-05 

40.50 

18C7 

8-34 

13-67 

110 

99 

31-28 

4-23 

40-72 

1868 

8-40 

15-06 

106 

S2 

30-36 

5-11 

40-98 

1869 

8-17 

14-73 

111 

80 

28-84 

5-70 

41-37 

1870 

8-44 

15-08 

117 

55 

30-23 

6-15 

41-37 

1871 

8-93 

16-14 

123 

40 

30-60 

7-25 

42-50 

1872 

9-07 

16-77 

127 

66 

31-17 

7-79 

43-68 

1873 

10-26 

17-91 

131 

88 

31-79 

8-28 

45.48 

1874 

10-68 

17-17 

137 

28 

31-20 

8-85 

46-58 

1875 

11-85 

17-24 

145 

33 

32-05 

9-96 

47-82 

1876 

11-55 

1866 

149 

13 

33-34 

10.43      1 
107-98 

48-57 

In  20  years... 

15224 

256-30 

12-81 
6-55 

2087 

89 

645-2^2 

800-56 

Average 

„  first  3  yrs. 

7-61 

104-40 

32-26 

5-40 

40-03 
33-74 

4-75 

72-88 

34-63 

2-84 

„  last  3    „ 

11-36 

17-69 

147-25 

32-22 

9-75 

47-66 

Increase    per 
cent 

140 

170 

102 

7 

243 

41 

•   • 

i 

157 

1 

71 

/ 
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"We  have  already  (Table  II.)  seen  both  quantity  and  value  of  the 
grain,  &c.  converted  into  alcoholic  beverage,  and  in  this  table  only 
deal  with  the  spirits  and  wine  imported  in  a  completed  state,  the 
amount  of  beer  brought  hither  being  quite  inconsiderable  ;  not  more 
than  two  to  three  thousand  barrels  a  year.  Taking  wine  and  spirits 
together  the  growth  since  1857  has  been  from  11-30  to  29'05  million 
gallons,  or  157  per  cent.  That  of  spirits  alone  from  4*75  to  11-36 
or  140  per  cent ;  and  of  wine  from  6-55  to  17'69,  or  170  per  cent. 
The  total  value  has  risen  from  3-50  to  9-93,  or  184  per  cent,  not 
so  great  a  difference  as  to  render  particular  observation  necessary. 
Both  have  fallen  in  price,  spirits  more  than  wine,  but  wine  being 
the  dearer  article  and  the  one  which  has  increased  the  most,  has 
tended  to  raise  the  value  of  the  whole. 

The  class  of  non-intoxicating  di'inks,  or  rather  the  materials 
from  which  they  are  derived,  manifests  on  the  whole  an  increase  of 
71  per  cent.  only.  This  arises  mainly  from  the  declining  use  of 
coffee,  which  is  now  actually  7  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  in  1857. 
Tea  has  increased  102  per  cent.,  and  cocoa  243,  or  together  107 
per  cent.,  considerably  less  than  the  alcoholic  liquors  have  done. 
The  average  quantities  in  the  first  and  last  years  having  been  : — 

Tea    72-88      Coffee     34-63  i  Cocoa     2-84 

And   147-25      And    32-22  |  And   9-75 

Comparing  this  increase  of  quantity  with  that  of  value,  it  appears 
that  tea,  by  far  the  larger  of  three  articles,  has  increased  in  weight 
almost  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  has  in  cost,  that  is,  in  both 
instances  almost  exactly  double. 

Of  tobacco,  the  growth  has  been  from  33-74  millions  to  47-66 
or  41  per  cent.,  happily  a  less  rate  of  progress  than  (excluding 
coffee)  in  any  other  article.  Its  price  has  not  very  materially 
altered,  nor,  being  in  its  imported  state  a  cheap  article  (8d.  to  Is. 
per  lb.  for  the  principal  portion),  is  its  value  sufficient  to  affect 
greatly  any  calculations  of  our  total  imports.  Yet  as  an  indication 
of  the  tendency  of  the  popular  taste  it  becomes  no  less  important 
than  it  is  to  the  revenue  as  one  of  our  highly  remunerative  tax- 
paying  articles. 
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II.  In  endeavouring  to  compare  the  extent  of  foreign  supply 
with  that  furnished  by  home  produce,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  lesser  range  of  years,  since  the  information  of  the  earlier  period 
embraced  in  the  tables  was  not  collected  with  the  same  detail  as  it 
now  is,  but  a  fair  comparison  can  be  di'awn  for  the  last  ten  years. 
In  1868  Mr.  Caird  thus  calculated  the  average  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  consumed  annually  : — 

Com  of  all  kinds       £84,700,000 

Beef  and  Mutton 47,200,000 

Butter  and  Cheese        30,100,000 

Potatoes 18,000,000 

£180,000,000 

The  foreign  supplies  for  the  same  articles  he  placed  at  £40,000,000 
giving  a  proportion  of  J  of  the  total  supply.  Since  that  period  it  is 
not  probable  that  there  has  been  much  variation  in  the  home  pro- 
duce, but  the  foreign  supplies  have  increased  80  per  cent.  The 
average  of  the  two  columns,  Animal  and  Cereal,  in  Table  I.,  during 
the  first  ten  years  gives  £39'67,  singularly  near  to  Mr.  Caird's 
estimate,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  £71-78.  This  proportion 
agrees  well  for  the  total  value  of  the  food  imports,  which,  as  wo 
have  seen  before,  has,  during  20  years,  risen  160  per  cent.,  or, 
assuming  an  even  progress,  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  For  the  past 
year,  however,  these  two  classes  give  a  total  of  £91,000,000,  and 
if  we  add  to  this  £2,000,000  for  potatoes,  we  shall  have 
£93,000,000  ;  rather  more  than  half  the  estimate  for  home  pro- 
duce. On  this  showing  we  at  present  depend  for  corn,  meat  and 
potatoes  together,  on  foreign  supplies  for  somewhat  more  than  one- 
thu'd  the  value  of  that  we  consume. 

Turning,  however,  to  quantities,  we  descend  into  closer  com- 
parison as  regards  the  two  staple  articles  of  bread  and  meat.  In 
the  following  table  a  careful  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  relative 
weights  drawn  from  the  two  sources.  Mr.  Caird  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  an  estimate  of  the  average  produce  of  wheat  per 
acre  in  this  country  for  each  year  since   1867,  and  applying  these 
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to  the  number  of  acres  shown  by  the  Agricultural  Returns  to  be 
in  cultivation,  I  arrive  at  the  quantities  given,  averaging  a  growth 
of  54,000,000  cwts.  Against  this  there  is  a  foreign  supply  at  the 
average  of  45,000,000  ;  but  if  we  take  the  foreign  importations  for 
the  last  three  years  we  get  an  average  of  53,000,000,  from  which 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  our  bread  is  equally  of  home  and 
foreign  origin. 

Table  Y. 

Qunatities  of  Home  raised  Wheat  and  Meat,  compared  with  Foreign 
Itnportatioiis,  during  the  last  ten  years. 


Tears. 

Wheat. 

Meat. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

C^-ts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1867 

4065 

38-88 

25-22 

2-55 

1868 

7426 

36-19 

24-61 

2-29 

1869 

62-27 

44-36 

24-11 

3-22 

1870 

65-22 

35-34 

24-96 

3-08 

1871 

53-62 

43-31 

25-37 

3-96 

1872 

54-53 

47-39 

26-13 

4-07 

1873 

44-77 

50-53 

26-23 

5-48 

1874 

62-43 

48-47 

26-46 

5-11 

1875 

42-12 

59-45 

26-04 

6-69 

1876 

43-99 

50-97 

25-87 

6-31 

543-86 

454-89 

255-00 

41-76 

As  regards  meat,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  Mr.  H.  Thompson, 
in  "  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  1  872,"  entered 
into  an  elaborate  calculation  of  the  annual  produce  of  our  flocks 
and  herds.  Applying  his  data,  as  to  numbers  and  weight  of  those 
killed  for  this  purpose,  to  the  existing  number  in  each  year — as 
stated  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  I  obtain  the  weight  given  in 
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the  table, — averaging  25|^  million  cwts.  per  annum.  The  weight 
thus  derived  is  less  than  it  would  be  were  the  data  employed  those 
on  which  Dr.  Playfair  founded  his  calculations  in  a  paper  published 
in  1870,  but  as  the  object  here  is  to  compare  the  British  and 
foreign  supplies,  rather  than  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  gives  data  for  estimating  both,  it  is  safer  to  adopt  his 
figures.  For  two  reasons,  however,  it  is  probable  that  an  addition 
should  be  made  to  the  home  weight, — the  cattle  are  brought  t'^ 
market  at  an  earlier  age  and  therefore  the  proportion  slaughtered 
is  greater, — and  they  are  fed  to  an  heavier  weight.  It  will  be 
right  too  to  take  into  consideration  the  supply  of  fish  which  takes 
the  place  of  meat.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  incorrect  to  set  down 
the  whole  supply  at  36  milllion  cwt.,  of  which  one-sixth  comes 
from  abroad. 

In  calculating  their  relative  worth  as  "flesh  formers"  it  is 
estimated  by  Dr.  Playfair  that  the  requisite  daily  allowance  of 
albuminous  material  is  thi'ee  ounces  per  head,  which  for  the  year 
will  be  found  in  480  lbs.  of  corn  or  550  lbs.  of  meat,  that  is  8  lbs. 
of  meat  will  only  go  as  far  in  support  of  the  animal  frame  as  71b3. 
of  corn.  On  this  supposition  our  80  million  cwt.  of  fish  and  flesh 
is  equivalent  to  about  26  of  corn,  and  our  6|  millions  of  foreign 
to5i 

Of  potatoes,  Mr.  Caird  estimated  the  weight  consumed  in  1867 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  bread,  about  1  lb.  daily  for  each  person  ;  but 
there  were  then  1,500,624  acres  under  crop  and  now  1,394,254. 
In  converting  wheat  into  flour  there  is  a  loss  of  one-fifth,  and 
flour  into  bread  a  gain  of  one-third.  This  would  give  a  consump- 
tion of  90  million  cwts.,  but  as  compared  with  grain,  Dr.  Playfair 
estimates  the  feeding  power  to  be  but  one-tenth,  equal,  therefore, 
to  9  million  cwts.  of  wheat  for  home  and  half-a-million  for  foreign. 

Of  other  grain,  some  portion  enters  into  the  supply  of  human 
food,  and  so  does  rice  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  data  on  which  to 
make  calculation,  I  assume  that  these  on  either  side  follow  the 
proportion  of  wheat,  &c.  Butter  and  cheese  also  enter  largely  nto 
consumption,  the  home  produce  of  the  latter  has  been  estimated  to 
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me  by  a  good  authority  at    100,000  tons,  and  butter  at  half  the 

cheese.     The  importations  of  last  year  amounted  to  75,000   tons 

of  cheese  and  81,000  of  butter,  together  rather  more  than  that  of 

native  manufacture. 

To  sum  up  these    several  estimates  for   reducing  the  various 

descriptions  of  food  to  their  equivalent  in  wheat,  our  consumption 

may  be  thus  stated  : — 

Home  produce.  Foreign  supply. 

Wheat 54  million  cwts.  53 

Meat,    equal  to.... 26         ,,  ,,  5^ 

Cheese  and  Butter  =  3         ,,  ,,  3 

Potatoes =  9         ,,  ,,  i 


92  62 

The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  would  appear  to  be  that  for  absolute 

sustenance  we  rely  upon  home  and  foreign  produce  in  somewhere 
about  the  proportion  of  three  to  two  fifths.  The  articles  which 
hold  a  secondary  place  as  means  of  support  are  more  foreign  than 
British,  and  adding  these  to  those  of  higher  importance,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  both  in  value  and  quantity,  about  one-half  of  our  food 
is  of  foreign  origin. 

One  more  calculation  may  be  made.  If  the  nutrition  to  be 
found  in  wheat  is  such  that  480  lbs.  suffices  for  a  year's  food,  and 
in  meat  that  550  lbs.  is  necessary,  then 

53  million  cwts.  wheat  will  support  12^^  millions  people. 
6i       ,,         ,,     meat  do.  IJ         ,.  ,, 

6         ,,         ,,     potatoes       do.  J         ,,  ,, 

3         ,,         ,,     butter  &  cheese  §         ,,  ,, 
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Hence  on  this  computation  of  the  33  millions  inhabitants  of  the 
ITnited  Kingdom,  18  millions  may  be  sustained  on  food  grown  at 
home,  and  15  on  that  received  from  abroad. 

The  results  obtained  by  these  different  processes,  though  not 
identical,  are  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  justify  the  opinion 
tliat  neither  can  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 
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If  such  be  the  case  as  it  at  present  stands  the  question  arises, 
what  alterations  are  likely  to  take  place  in  the  future  ?  Our 
capacity  for  home  production  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  If  we 
were  wise  enough  to  retain  the  refuse  which  now  pollutes  our 
rivers  and  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  the  soil  would  yield  larger  returns. 
IIigh.er  cultivation  and  the  reclamation  of  waste  or  imperfectly 
drained  lands  might  add  to  the  average  under  crops,  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  that  already  so  employed,  but  we  can  scarcely  expect 
any  of  these  measures  to  be  extensively  adopted.  They  are  all 
dependent  upon  the  cost,  and  every  day's  experience  seems  to  show 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  bring  from  abroad  than  to  force  production  at 
home.  Were  it  even  otherwise,  should  our  country  continue  a 
prosperous  one,  the  growing  demands  for  space  to  build  on,  to 
plant  for  pleasure  grounds,  and  to  cover  with  roads,  are  likely  to 
outstrip  any  additions  which  can  be  made.  Xeither  can  it  be 
desired  that  we  should  be  content  with  diminished  or  stationaiy 
supplies.  The  population  ought,  under  the  influence  of  sanitary 
regulations,  and  the  spread  of  hygienic  knowledge,  to  increase 
more  rapidly  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  and  to  substitute  meat  food 
for  alcoholic  drink. 

From  the  combined  influences  of  these  several  causes  we  must 
calculate  upon  an  extended  rather  than  a  diminished  demand  upon 
the  productions  of  other  countries,  and  every  year  look  to  depend 
less  iipon  our  own  resources. 

III.  To  be  thus  dependent  upon  extraneous  sources  for  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  national  food  may  probably  to  some  minds  be  the 
occasion  of  much  anxiety,  as  rendering  our  veiy  existence  pre- 
carious, and  as  being  derogatory  to  our  national  pride ;  but  provided 
our  circumstances  be  such  as  to  preclude  it  resulting  in  financial 
embarrassment,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  in  every  respect  advantageous, 
or  at  least  to  have  so  many  benefits  connected  with  it  as  to  far 
outweigh  any  considerations  of  an  opposite  character.  Leaving  for 
the  present  the  question  of  finance,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
briefly  state  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  should  welcome  rather 
than  deprecate  such  a  condition. 
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In  tlie  first  place,  as  a  raanufacturiug  nation,  having  sometliing 
to  ofFer  in  exchange  for  the  products  we  require,  it  is  a  powerful 
inducement  for  other  nations  to  become  our  customers.  Large 
portions  of  the  world  as  yet  less  civilised  than  our  own,  where 
labour  is  consequently  cheaper  than  with  us — having  climates  more 
suitable  than  that  of  England  for  producing  the  food  we  need — are 
enabled  to  raise  Avheat,  to  feed  cattle,  and  to  grow  sugar  on  easier 
terms  than  we,  and  thus  the  whole  world  may,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  become  tributary  to  our  necessities.  "With  our  command 
of  shipping,  there  need  never  be  any  real  difficulty  in  transporting 
their  produce  to  our  shores,  and  the  cost  of  conveyance,  instead  of 
being  so  much  paid  out  of  the  country,  I'epays  our  own  sailors  and 
shipowners  for  the  labour  they  bestow  and  the  capital  they  em- 
ploy. By  this  means  we  are  brought  into  close  and  constant  com- 
munication with  various  nations,  to  whom,  but  for  the  necessity  for 
intercourse  we  should  remain  strangers.  From  many  of  them  we 
may  leani  much,  and  to  many  more  we  may  be  the  instruments, 
as  we  have  been  and  now  are,  of  conveying  the  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  the  truths  of 
religion.  There  is  nothing  like  extended  intercommunication  for 
enlarging  the  mind,  sharpening  the  intellect,  and  warming  the 
heart. 

For  ourselves,  confined  as  we  arc  within  a  few  degrees  of  climate 
and  limited  so  long  as  we  maintained  our  insular  isolation  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  products  of  our  own  narrow  sphere,  it  is 
something  to  have  almost  all  the  varieties  of  meat,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  which  the  world  brings  forth  placed  within  our  reach. 
Variety  of  food  is  no  less  beneficial  to  the  health  than  pleasant  to 
the  taste  and  gratifying  to  the  sight.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
we  owe  most  of  our  national  vigour  to  the  admixture  of  class  and 
race,  and  when  properly  adjusted  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
variety  of  food  is  conducive  to  bodily  health  and  enjoyment.  AVith 
the  present  search  after  appliances  for  the  removal  of  perishable 
substances  from  one  side  of  the  ocean  to  the  other,  there  is  no 
saying  to   ^-hat  extent   this  may  be   pursued,  or  that  the  most 
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delicate  products  will  not  ere  long  be  capable  of  being  transported 
hither  from  the  very  ends  of  the  world.  If  meat  can  be  brought 
from  America,  in  such  perfect  preservation  as  that  which  is  now 
arriving  daily,  the  game,  the  fish,  the  fruit,  the  vegetables  of  every 
clime  may  be  furnished  to  our  tables.  New  markets  being  thus 
found  for  the  superabundance  of  other  people,  we  shall  also  find 
new  openings  for  the  sale  of  our  manufactures.  The  natural 
advantages  of  more  favored  countries  will  thus  be  shared  with  us, 
and  the  aoq^uired  comforts  which  we  possess  may  be  participated  in 
far  more  largely  than  they  otherwise  would  by  those  Avho  arc 
separated  from  us  by  the  longest  distances. 

Again,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  prevent  Avar  than  the  mutual 
dependence  of  one  nation  not  on  another  only,  but  upon  all  others. 
Where  commercial  relations  exists,  and  friendships  arise,  there  will 
ever  be  a  desire  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  all  differences,  and 
in  this  respect,  the  nation  which  is  the  strongest,  whether  it  be  in 
money,  in  manufacturing  skill,  or  in  productive  powers,  will  always 
have  more  depending  upon  it  than  it  has  upon  others.  The  larger 
the  sphere  over  which  its  operations  extend  the  less  the  probability 
of  any  one  country  being  able  to  interfere  with  its  dealings  with 
others. 

It  would  be  very  easy  and  pleasant  to  enlarge  greatly  on  this 
head,  but  to  pursue  it  further  would  unduly  extend  the  limits  of 
this  paper.  We  proceed  therefore  to  the  last  topic  with  which  I 
propose  to  tax  your  attention. 

IV.  There  remains  then  for  consideration  the  financial  relations 
of  this  country  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  resulting  from  this 
importation  of  food.  During  the  past  year  the  value  of  goods  of 
foreign  origin  retained  for  use  in  this  country  was,  as  shown  in  the 
official  returns,  £319,000,000;  and  that  of  the  produce  of  this 
country's  growth  and  manufacture  exported  from  hence 
£200,000,000,  showing  an  apparent  excess  of  imports  to  the 
extent  of  £119,000,000.  Certain  revisions  of  these  figures  have, 
however,  to  be  made,  such  as  allowances  for  freight,  &:c.,  &c., 
which  justify  the  assumption  that  the  real  excess  of  imports  for 
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Tvhich  we  have  in  some  way  or  other  to  make  provision  is  some- 
where about  £75,000,000.  The  connection  between  this  balance 
and  the  food  question  will  be  best  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
figures  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  original  values  are  derived 
from  the  publications  issued  from  the  Custom  House  and  Board  of 
Trade,  representing  the  worth  of  the  foreign  goods  retained  for 
home  use  at  the  time  of  their  arrival  in  this  country,  and  in  like 
manner  of  the  British  exports  at  the  time  of  their  departure.  The 
revised  figures  do  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  official.  They 
are  an  estimate  of  my  own,  based  upon  reasons,  on  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter,  but  which  will  be  found  fully  detailed  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  London  Society's  Journal  of  last  month. 
They  are  presumed  to  represent  the  cost  to  this  country  of  the 
goods  it  receives,  and  of  those  with  which  it  parts  ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  being  the  amounts  which  have  to  be  met  by 
actual  payments  in  money,  or  by  a  set  ofi"  in  the  adjustment  of 
accounts  between  this  nation  and  those  with  which  it  trades.  The 
sums  are  shown  in  millions  of  pounds  only. 
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Original   Values. 
Imports   

£       £ 
230    247 
181    180 

£       £ 
248 ( 259 
190  :  200 

58      59 

221    231 

196    207 

£       £       £ 
271    286    315 

£ 

312 
240 

72 

278 
251 

27 

£ 

316 
2-24 

92 

£ 

319 
200 

119 

223 
48 

240 
230 

10 

256    255 
40      60 

67 

220 
187 

33 

Excess  of  former  . . 

49 

205 
188 

17 

Revised  Estiuiate. 
Imports   

263 

266 

—3 

281 
267 

14 

281 
233 

48 

284 
209 

75 

Exports    

Balance  *    

25 

24 

*  These  amounts  difl'er  from  those  shown  in  the  London  paper  referred  to 
liy  the  excess  of  imports  of  Bullion,  which  arc  there  included. 
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The  total  of  these  balances  gives  an  average  of  27  millions  ayear, 
but  the  steadiness  and  rapidity  with  which  they  have  latterly 
grown  forbids  the  expectation  that  so  small  an  amount  is  all  that 
will  have  henceforth  to  be  pro^^ded  for.  Judging  by  the  indications 
the  trade  of  the  past  quarter  affords,  a  further  increase  of  25  millions 
on  that  of  last  year  is  by  no  means  unlikely.  Be  it,  however,  75  or 
100  millions,  the  sum  is  so  large  that  it  may  well  excite  uneasiness 
as  to  how  it  is  to  be  met.  The  connection  of  this  with  the  outlay  for 
food  is  obvious.  It  is  evident  that  this  country,  not  being  one  in 
which  the  precious  metals  are  found,  cannot  pay  for  its  purchases 
in  gold  or  silver ;  it  may  do  so  for  a  limited  period  by  suffering  a  drain 
upon  the  bullion  previously  accumulated,  but  this  has  not  been  the 
case  hitherto.  Out  of  the  past  20  years  there  have  been  only  three 
in  which  the  import  of  bullion  has  not  exceeded  the  export,  the 
average  rate  of  addition  to  our  stock  having  been  five  millions  per 
annum,  a  quantity  not  more  than  requisite  to  meet  the  extensions 
of  our  circulation  and  the  absorption  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
This  year,  from  the  fulness  of  our  coffers  and  the  diminution  of  our 
exports  of  goods,  is  likely  to  be  one  in  which  some  considerable 
amount  of  treasure  may  be  sent  away. 

The  other  sources  from  which  the  country  may  dei'ive  the  means 
of  meeting  its  obligations  are  two-fold.  The  dividends  or  interest 
of  capital  lent  or  accumulated  abroad,  and  the  profits  or  earnings 
remitted  to  this  country  for  use  or  investment.  Of  neither  is  it 
easy  to  estimate  the  amount,  nor,  however  valuable  or  interesting 
such  information  would  be,  is  it  necessary  for  the  present  argument, 
which  is,  that  it  cannot  be  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  our  liabilities. 
"We  have  but  to  note  the  defaults  of  the  nations  to  whom  we  have 
lent  largely,  to  see  that  the  stream  from  the  first  source  is  not 
enlarging,  and  to  listen  to  the  universal  chorus  of  complaints  as  to 
the  diminished  profits  of  trade  abroad  to  understand  that  the  flow 
from  the  second  source  must  be  lessening.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
it  is  now  a  received  axiom  in  the  science  of  political  economy  that 
a  prosperous  country  should  import  more  than  it  exports,  otherwise 
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its  trade  cannot  be  profitable,  but  we  are  not  simply  traders  sending 
out  so  much  to  sell  at  a  profit  and  with  the  proceeds  to  purchase 
that  which  will  be  of  greater  value  when  it  reaches  onr  shores  than 
when  it  left  the  place  from  whence  it  came.  We  are  capitalists 
also,  investing  our  means  in  foreign  countries  to  which  we  can  only 
remit  them  in  the  shape  of  goods  exported  or  by  sufi'ering  the 
profits  accruing  abroad  to  remain  for  employment  there  instead  of 
at  home.  AVere  all  our  capital  absorbed  in  investments  here,  the 
excess  of  imports  of  goods  and  bullion  would  represent  the  gains  of 
trade,  but  scattered  as  our  capital  is  all  over  the  world,  the  excess 
may  arise  either  from  increased  income  accruing  abroad  or  from 
capital  withdrawn  from  foreign  uses.  Another  explanation  may  be 
oftcred,  and  probably  this  is  the  right  one,  that  in  the  five  years  in 
which  our  exports  were  the  largest,  1871-75,  we  were  lending  or 
had  lent  largely  to  foreign  nations,  and  that  those  loans  were 
remitted  partly  in  goods — money  we  did  not  send — whilst  a  large 
portion  never  went  out  at  all,  being  absorbed  in  commissions,  &c. 
by  operators  at  home.  But  if  so,  what  does  this  prove  ?  That  the 
trading  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  those  years  were  at  the 
expense,  not  so  much  of  the  foreigners  who  bought  our  goods  as  of 
our  capitalists  at  home  who  lent  the  money  with  which  they  were 
paid  for,  and  that  to  revive  our  trade  we  must  resort  again  to 
reckless  lending. 

In  whatever  light,  therefore,  we  may  view  these  growing 
balances,  it  would  seem  to  be  sound  policy — it  may  shortly  become 
absolutely  unavoidable — that  we  should  seek  to  reduce  them  in 
one  or  both  of  two  ways,  by  buying  less  or  by  selling  more.  It  is 
with  the  former  of  these  expedients  we  have  to  deal  in  relation  to 
our  present  inquiry,  yet  a  few  words  on  the  latter  way  may  not 
afterwards  be  out  of  place. 

The  following  figures  for  the  same  period  will  show  the  propor- 
tion of  the  above  total  imports,  which  are  due  to  articles  for  food, 
raw  materials  for  manufacture,  and  other  articles  respectively  : — 
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An  examination  of  tliis  table  will  show  that  of  319  millions 
•Worth  of  imports  for  last  year  159  were  for  food,  119  for 
raw  materials,  and  41  for  manufactured  and  miscellaneous  articles, 
and  that  of  these  the  past  ten  years'  growth  has  been  the  most 
rapid  in  articles  for  food.  We  must  not  wish  for  any  reduction  in 
the  supply  of  raw  materials  lest  thereby  we  reduce  also  the  manu- 
factures we  have  to  sell.  Of  manufactured  articles  we  may 
somewhat  curtail  the  supply  from  abroad  by  reverting  to  a  less 
extravagant  style  of  living,  but  even  then  Ve  shall  lose  in  the 
customers  from  whom  we  take  them.  In  food,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  there  is  no  probability  that  we  can  do  without  tlie  staple 
articles  of  which  our  imports  are  largely  composed,  but  in  one 
branch  we  may,  and  I  believe  we  must  retrench,  that  is  in  our 
consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  both  those  which  are  imported  as 
such,  and  those  which  are  manufactured  from  grain,  whether 
imported  or  of  home  growth. 

Referring  back  to  Table  I.  we  shall  see  that  the  value  of 
alcoholic  beverages  imported  last  year  amounted  to  £11,230,000, 
and  in  Table  II.  that  grain  to  the  value  of  £13,100,000,  with 
sugar  and  molasses  to  the  value  of  £1,010,000  were  converted  into 
beer  and  spirits,  giving  a  total  of  more  than  twenty-five  millions 
of  money.     This  it  must  be  remembered  is  not  the  expense  to  the 
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consume!",  that  is  something  far  beyond,  but  the  simple  cost  to  the 
nation  of  the  materials  of  which  its  "drink  "  is  composed,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  the  use  of  alcohol  is  lessened  may  this  charge  upon  its 
resources  be  diminished,  or,  what  would  be  far  better,  devoted  to  pro- 
ductive uses.  Of  food  proper,  that  which  nourishes  life  and  creates 
the  force,  which,  rightly  employed,  produces  the  manufactures  with 
which  to  purchase  food,  we  cannot  have  too  much  ;  but  whatever 
opinions  may  be  held  as  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  at  all,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  greater  portion  of  our  consumption  goes  to 
impaii-  life,  health,  strength,  and  thus  to  curtail  the  productions 
we  need  to  exchange  for  our  food.  Nor  is  this  all,  it  exhausts  our 
resources  in  providing  for  repression  of  crime  and  the  relief  of 
destitution, — it  diverts  from  profitable  employment  the  time, 
thought,  talent,  on  the  right  use  of  which  our  national  prosperity 
depends ;  and  by  debasing  the  character,  and  destroying  the  skill 
of  our  workers  in  all  ranks,  it  unfairly  weights  us  in  the  race  of 
competition  with  countries  where  temperance  is  the  rule  and 
intemperance  the  exception.  If  it  be  thought  that  I  dwell  unduly 
upon  this  point,  I  do  so  from  the  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  to 
a  radical  reform  in  our  national  ideas  and  habits  in  this  respect 
that  we  must  look  for  a  revival  or  maintenance  of  our  manufac- 
turing and  trading  prosperity. 

Something  further  than  this  is,  however,  necessary.  We  must 
not  only  utilize  our  food  supplies  by  converting  them,  through  the 
bodily  and  mental  power  they  maintain,  into  products  wherewith 
me  may  trade  with  other  nations,  but  must  seek,  as  well,  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  our  mercantile  operations.  At  present  it  would  seem 
as  if  our  produce  and  manufactures  had  exceeded  the  wants  of  the 
world,  or  at  least  its  power  to  pay  for  them,  and  it  is  of  little  use 
to  manufacture  more  if  customers  are  not  forthcoming.  This  evil 
can  only  be  met  by  opening  up  new  markets,  by  sending  forth  our 
brains  and  our  bullion  to  find  employment  in  places,  such  as  those 
in  Africa,  where  there  are  lands  of  surpassing  fertility,  rich  in 
vegetable  and  mineral  wealth.  These  countries  are  teeming  with 
peoples,  wanting  but  our  help  to  raise  them  from  the  degradation 
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in  which  they  are  sunk,  to  the  level  at  least  of  such  civilization  as 
may  create  the  wants  which  we  have  the  power  to  supply,  and 
enable  them  in  return  to  bring  forth  the  food  and  other  comrQo- 
dities  which  our  growing  population  and  increasing  desires  may 
enable  us  to  consume.  Let  us  as  a  nation  become  thrifty  and 
temperate  ;  cherish  the  character  for  honesty  and  justice  which  the 
greed  of  gain  has  gone  far  to  destroy,  and  there  are  untold  stores 
of  wealth  ready  to  be  brought  to  our  shores.  There  are  untold 
blessings  ready  to  be  poured  out  upon  us,  if  we  will  be  but  true  to 
our  creed,  and  whilst  not  unmindful  of  the  advantage  to  ourselves, 
strive  to  cultivate  higher  aims  in  colonizing,  civilizing  and  christian- 
izing the  lands  and  people  which  geographical  discovery  and 
scientific  research  are  daily  bringing  within  our  reach. 
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The  Habitual  Drunkards^  Bill. 

By  Stephex  S.  Alfokd,  F.R.C.S. 
[Read  May  9th,  1877.] 


"We  arc  all  painfully  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  class  of 
persons  who  have  an  irresistible  craving  for  stimulating  drinks ; 
who  have  lost  self-control,  are  incapable  of  managing  their  own 
affairs,  and  are  injurious  to  others  as  well  as  themselves. 

My  object  in  this  paper  will  be  to  bring  forward  facts  showing 
the  extent  of  this  evil  of  drink-craving ;  the  etiology  or  cause  of 
its  existence ;  the  moans  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  by  private  efforts  to  meet  this  evil ;  the  degree  of 
success  attained  ;  and  how  far  they  have  failed  ;  and  lastly  to  adduce 
suggestions  for  further  action. 

Everyone,  it  may  be  assumed,  knows  cases  of  Habitual  Drunken- 
ness witliin  his  own  circle  of  acquaintances.  There  is  a  feeling 
much  too  prevalent,  arising  from  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  evil,  which  considers  di'unkenness  only  as  a  vice, 
and  not,  as  it  often  is  or  becomes  at  length,  a  diseased  state  of 
mind,  and  a  special  form  of  insanity.  This  misconception  causes 
a  forced  concealment  of  the  habits  of  these  enslaved  drink-cravers 
amongst  us,  preventing  their  dangerous  and  helpless  condition  being 
publicly  recognised  and  provided  for.  This  suppression  cannot 
be  long  maintained ;  for  the  uncontrolled,  infatuated  drink-craver 
is  too  generally  driven  on  by  wild  impulses  to  all  kinds  of  atrocities. 
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Reason  being  dethroned,  anavcliy  results,  uncontrolled  power 
rushing  on  to  mad  destruction.  Murder,  suicide,  and  the  worst 
of  crimes,  are  frequently  committed,  crimes  which  due  recognition 
of  the  cause  and  timely  control  might  have  averted. 

Let  us  not  encourage  such  false  tenderness,  but  boldly  endeavour 
to  erailicate  this  fearful  e^nl  at  its  commencement. 

The  case  of  the  occasional  drunkard,  generally  led  on  to  excess 
by  others,  is  so  far  important  as  showing  the  first  step  in  the 
wrong  dii'ection,  demanding  the  watchful  attention  of  all,  especially 
those  who  are  engaged  in  training  the  young,  or  who  can  in  any 
way  influence  the  general  community.  The  temperance  movements, 
in  their  various  phases,  have  done  much  towards  preventing  the 
growth  of  confirmed  drinking  habits.  But  I  am  speaking  now  of 
an  advanced,  forlorn  class,  not  amenable  to  these  remedies,  having 
lost  self-control,  and  who  require  help  and  protection  to  free  them 
from  their  fearful  drink-craving  bondage. 

This  morbid  condition  when  once  acquired  exists  uncontrolled  iu 
all  ranks  of  social  life.  My  contention  is,  that  the  law  prevents 
medical  men  fx'om  elf ectually  treating  these  cases  of  habitual  intoxi- 
cation. Secret  drink-cravers,  I  repeat,  are  to  be  found  amongst  all 
classes ;  among  the  highly  educated,  among  religious  ladies,  and 
even  among  men  of  the  highest  intellect  who  are  working  under 
extreme  pressure. 

Our  lunatic  asylums  are  abundantly  supplied  from  this  source, 
either  directly  in  the  individuals  themselves,  or  indirectly  in  their 
offspring. 

Mr.  Edmund  E.  Antrobus,  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Strand  Division,  in 
his  pamphlet  on  Dipsomania,  says,  "  that  during  the  26  years  lie 
has  been  iu  the  commission,  upwards  of  five  hundred  cases  have 
been  brought  before  him  for  removal  to  lunatic  asylums,  by  prison 
or  parochial  authorities.  Upon  enquiry,  a  large  number  of  these 
cases  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  excessive  drinking."  I  gather 
from  the  same  pamphlet  many  valuable  statistics.  Dr.  J.  C.  Brown, 
lute  of  the  West  Riding  Asylum,  at  "Wakefield,  states,lhat  ''  about 
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lo  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  were  directly  due  to  drunkenness  ;"  also 
that  he  considers  "that  any  form  of  mental  disease  may  be  pro- 
duced by  drunkenness ;  and  further  that  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  mental  derangement  are  indirectly  due  to  di-unkenness,  as  in  the 
case  where  the  drunkard  transmits  a  weak  nervous  system  to  his 
offspring,"  thus  confirming  the  statement  of  Dr.  Howe,  of 
Massachussetts,  who  says  that  out  of  every  300  idiots,  145  were  of 
drunken  parents. 

Captain  J.  E..  Brookes,  Superintendent  of  the  Feltham  Industrial 
Schools,  says,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Antrobus,  "Xot  only  does  drink 
lead  those  under  its  influence  into  penury,  crime  and  insanity,  fill- 
ing our  workhouses,  prisons,  and  lunatic  asylums,  but  also  it 
spreads  its  baneful  influence  to  the  next  generation,  thus  feeding 
our  reformatories  and  industrial  schools."  He  has  evidence  of 
nearly  29  per  cent,  out  of  232  boys  admitted  into  Feltham  during 
1875,  who  owe  their  neglected  state  to  the  drunken  habits  of  their 
parents.  He  says  this  by  no  means  represents  the  full  state  of 
matters.  "I  firmly  believe  that  a  stricter  analysis  would  double 
the  numbers."  He  also  adds,  "  Nor  is  this  misfortune  limited  to 
the  boy's  moral  character,  but  also  his  physical  frame  sufi'ers,  and 
the  lad  is  rendered  scrofulous,  consumptive,  and  debilitated, 
unfitting  him  to  gain  his  livelihood  in  after  life." 

The  Rev.  N.  G.  Pilkington,  formerly  of  Feltham,  says,  ''I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  would  never  have  been  any 
necessity  for  the  industrial  school  at  Feltham,  had  the  parents  of 
the  children  sent  there  been  sober  men  and  women." 

The  demoralized  condition  of  seamen,  from  their  craving  for 
stimulants,  induced  by  habits  of  intoxication,  is  well  known.  The 
late  Mr.  W.  J.  Lamport,  of  Liverpool,  says,  "My  firm  and  several 
of  the  large  steam-ship  owners  of  Liverpool,  are  compelled  to  send 
their  ships  into  the  river  to  be  at  anchor  24  hours  before  sail- 
ing, in  order  to  let  the  crew  become  sober.  I  say  most  distinctly 
the  crew  go  to  the  ship  drunk ;  when  they  come  on  board  they  are 
not  able  to  work  the  ship,  and  we  are  compelled  to  lose  24 
hours  by  it :    we  are  obliged  to  calculate  this  loss  of  24  hom's  in 
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our  aiTangements,  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  tlie  crew  sober  ; 
as  a  rule  the  three  or  four  officers  and  three  engineers  are  the  only 
people  who  come  on  board  sober." 

The  crews  often  plunder  the  spirits,  lighting  matches  amongst  the 
cargo,  and  causing  fire,  also  becoming  mutinous  whilst  intoxicated, 
as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  "  Crowntliorpe"  while  in  mid-sea, 
noticed  in  The  Times,  of  October  11th,  1876. 

It  is  estimated  that  70,000  a  year  die  in  this  country  from  the 
direct  efi'ects  of  drunkenness.  Drunkenness  is  a  great  cause  of 
poverty,  for  by  it  not  only  is  money  but  time  wasted.  73  per 
cent,  of  the  pauperism  of  this  country  can  be  traced  as  the  result 
of  intemperance,  at  the  expense  of  £10,000,000  per  annum. 

The  late  Dr.  Lankester,  coroner  for  Middlesex,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Dr.  Hardwicke,  state  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
inquests  held  by  them  were  directly  caused  by  strong  drinks. 

The  number  of  orphans  amongst  us  is  largely  increased  by  in- 
temperance. 

"Whenever  there  is  an  opportunity  of  observing  private  life, 
as  is  too  painfully  evident  to  medical  men,  the  one  great  cause  of 
misery  and  disease  is  seen  to  be  drunkenness.  The  reports  of  our 
criminal  courts  and  prisons  point  to  drink  as  the  chief  cause  of 
crime.  Let  me  give  a  few  statistics,  hoping  their  startling  nature 
may  move  us  to  assist  in  promoting  remedies  for  checking  this  evil. 
All  who  have  the  means  of  judging  intemperance  acknowledge  that 
it  is  the  chief  cause  of  crime  in  this  country,  and  no  elaborate 
statistics  are  required  to  establish  facts  so  generally  recognised. 

AYhen  at  Liverpool,  in  October,  1876,  I  was  on  the  bench 
with  Mr.  Aspinall,  the  presiding  magistrate,  on  a  Monday 
morning.  Out  of  250  cases,  183  were  for  drunkenness.  Only  a 
few  were  the  first  committals ;  one,  a  woman,  was  committed  for 
the  seventy-fourth  time  ;  many  others  varied  from  20  to  30  times. 
Mr.  Aspinall  said  that  tlie  law  was  of  little  or  no  use,  as  it  stood, 
for  all  lapsed  again  into  drunkenness  on  their  discharge  ;  sufficient 
time  was  not  allowed  for  treating  the  irresistible  craving  for 
stimulants.     The  head  constable  of  Liverpool  gives  a  list  of  20 
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cases  that  have  been  in  custody  from  8  to  120  times.  The  com- 
mittals in  Liverpool  for  drunkenness  are  about  20,000  a  year.  In 
London  they  were  over  30,000  in  1875,  besides  being  the  direct 
cause  of  many  other  crimes. 

In  a  return  given  by  Mr.  H.  "Webster,  the  governor  of  Hull 
prison,  it  is  stated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  attributed  their 
own  downfall  to  drinking  habits. 

The  Eev.  G.  Hough,  formerly  Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Detention 
in  London,  says  "  I  am  quite  convinced  that  85  per  cent,  of  the 
committals  are  owing  to  drunkenness." 

I  will  refer  you  for  further  details  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Antrobus's 
pamphlet  on  Dipsomania,  to  an  article  in  tlie  "  Quarterly  Ee view," 
for  October,  1875,  "Drink,  the  vice  and  disease;"  also  to 
"MacMillan's  Magazine,"  for  December,  1875,  and  to  reports  from 
the  numerous  Temperance  Societies. 

The  appetite  for  intoxicating  drinks  is  generally  acquired,  but 
temperament,  hereditary  constitution,  and  various  circumstances  of 
life  have  important  influences  in  confirming  the  habit.  Many  can  take 
stimulants  freely  without  any  apparent  disturbing  eff'ect,  whilst 
others  of  a  sensitive  nervous  temperament  cannot  bear  the  smallest 
quantity.  This  sensitive  condition  is  often  a  legacy  from  an  intempe- 
rate parent.  These  excitable  lively  characters  sufl'er  much  from  loss 
of  nerve-power,  accompanied  by  feelings  of  exhaustion,  sinking,  and 
depression.  To  sustain  action  and  deaden  these  distressing  feel- 
ings, stimulants  are  often  resorted  to,  instead  of  taking  rest  and 
repose,  which  are  the  true  restoi'ers  of  exhausted  nerve-power. 
Stimulants  often  afford  a  momentary  relief,  followed  by  greater 
exhaustion  and  distress.  This  exhaustion  is  again  endeavoured  to 
be  sustained  by  more  stimulants,  followed  by  worse  results,  until 
the  power  of  reflection  and  control  is  gone,  and  an  irresistible 
craving  after  this  delusive  sustainer  results,  which  is  only 
arrested  by  delirium  tremens,  disease,  pauperism,  crime,  and 
prosecutions,  frequently  for  murder  or  other  acts  of  violence. 
The  question  to  be  decided  is  "whence  arises  this  deplorable 
condition  ? "      Is  it   the  result   only   of   vice  ?      Does   it   never, 
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on  the  contrary,  pass  beyond  that  category  ?  Many  diseases, 
even  more  directly  the  result  of  moral  depravity,  are  recog- 
nised and  provided  for.  Is  not  Habitual  Drunkenness  often 
a  special  condition  of  the  constitution,  frequently  hereditary, 
or  the  result  of  over-work,  trouble,  long  continued  anxiety  or 
physical  fatigue  ?  Surely  some  of  these  conditions  are  quite  uncon- 
nected with  vice,  for  we  often  see  such  persons  overcome  by  this 
insane  condition,  who  are  religious  and  intelligent  women,  who 
have  been  able,  active,  and  diligent  in  all  family  duties ;  also  men 
of  first-class  intellect,  endeavouring  to  work  at  high  pressure,  and 
sustain  unnatural  efforts,  such  as  artists,  poets,  clergymen,  and 
literary  men.      All  must  know  such  cases. 

"What  is  the  condition  of  the  brain  that  leads  to  this  sad  state  ? 
Dr.  Richardson,  after  long  observation  and  repeated  experiments  on 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  system,  has  shown  that  alcohol  paralyses 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  small  blood  vessels.  These  nerves 
maintain  the  elastic  property  of  the  small  capillary  vessels,  and 
secure  the  proper  flow  of  blood  through  them.  "When  this  con- 
trolling power  is  suspended,  the  small  vessels  dilate,  admitting  a 
large  volume  of  blood,  as  evidenced  by  redness  of  the  skin  after 
taking  stimulants ;  they  become  in  fact  gorged  and  congested, 
increasing  the  natural  functions  of  the  different  organs,  so  as 
to  endanger  abnormal  action.  In  the  brain  this  is  manifest  by 
undue  action,  producing  a  lively,  excited,  reckless  condition, 
succeeded,  if  intoxication  be  continued,  by  stupor  and  coma,  from 
pressure  on  the  sensorium :  and  this,  when  often  repeated,  pro- 
duces permanent  results,  such  as  perverted  or  suspended  action. 
The  brain  thus  becomes  altered  in  its  character ;  and  its  natural 
functions  become  perverted;  thence  arise  mania,  epilepsy,  imbecility, 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  palsy,  the  result  of  liardening.  wasting,  or 
softening  of  structure. 

What  happens  to  the  brain  may  take  place  in  the  case  of  any 
other  organ  from  similar  causes.  The  gin-drinker's  liver  is  an 
acknowledged  condition  of  morbid  cliange  from  excess  of  stimu- 
lants.    The  heart,  too,  becomes  weakened  ;  the  kidneys  diseased  ; 
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the  stomach  ulcerated ;  the  animal  powers  are  destroyed,  and 
nearly  all  the  diseases  we  are  subject  to,  may  be  promoted — 
if  not  directly  induced  by  alcohol. 

In  many  sensitive  temperaments  there  is  a  dormant,  defective, 
controlling  power,  ready  to  start  into  activity  and  carry  all  before 
it.  This  dormant  power  is  often  the  heritage  of  a  drunken  parent, 
or  from  a  parent  of  overwrought,  unnaturally  sustained  brain- 
action,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  enfeebled  constitution,  from 
disease  or  other  personal  conditions.  This  dormant  defective 
controlling  power  lies  inactive  until  some  special  circumstance, 
personal  or  external,  starts  it  on  its  erratic  course ;  this  may  be 
grief  or  fatigue,  a  low  condition  of  health  from  disease  or  dissipa- 
tion, or  want  of  regular  employment,  the  influence  of  com- 
panions, or  the  customs  of  society.  Persons  accustomed  to  resort 
to  stimulants  suffer  from  a  sensation  of  uneasiness,  of  unrest,  a 
gnawing  oppression  of  the  stomach  and  heart,  a  craving  for  relief, 
which  exceeds  the  ordinary  patience  of  human  nature  to  endure. 
Stimulants,  affording  a  present  relief,  the  necessity  of  their  being 
repeated  in  increasing  doses,  soon  comes  to  be  beyond  the  power 
of  resistance. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  to  drunkenness  are  peculiarities 
of  temperament.  A  nervo-sanguineous  temperament  is  liable  to 
fluctuations  of  excitement  and  exhaustion,  followed  by  sinking  and 
craving,  for  which  rest  is  the  true  restorer ;  but  stimulants  being 
ready  at  hand,  more  rapid  in  eifect,  apparently  seem  to  economise 
time,  and  sustain  continued  exertion.  But  such  temperaments, 
being  specially  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  they  are 
soon  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  mental  and  physical  action. 

In  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  the  first  enjoyable  and  exhila- 
rating effects  of  alcohol  which  raised  the  patient  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  mental  and  physical  action,  stimulants  are  again  resorted 
to,  and  the  habit  of  intemperance  is  by  degrees  acquired.  This  class 
of  patients  is  not  so  readily  incapacitated,  and  the  habit  is  more 
easily  broken. 
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The  age  when  these  habits  are  usually  acquired  is  from  35  to 
50,  when  life  is  in  full  vigour,  and  the  supposed  extra  aid  not 
needed.  There  are  instances  of  even  very  young  persons  falling 
into  drunken  habits,  from  hereditary  susceptibility,  indolence,  or 
dissipation.  Old  people  may  become  drunkards ;  but  this  is  not 
usual,  their  habits  being  fully  formed.  Occupations  have  a  pre- 
disposing influence  in  inducing  drunkenness ;  as  sedentary  em- 
ployments, in  the  cases  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  weavers ; 
and  in  those  whose  occupations  are  irregular,  or  are  paid  large 
sums  at  intervals,  as  amongst  fishermen,  musicians,  and  sailors. 
No  rank  or  station  however  is  exempt ;  the  rich  and  the  poor 
alike  fall  into  drunken  habits.  The  listless,  the  idle,  the  dissolute, 
are  led  on  to  drown  reflection  in  the  oblivion  of  drunkenness. 
Locality  exercises  a  predisposing  influence.  Unhealthy,  over- 
crowded, dark,  damp  dwellings,  lower  the  vital  powers,  and 
suspend  energy  and  vigour.  Much  also  depends  on  diet,  both  as 
regards  quality  and  quantity ;  also  on  regimen,  in  keeping  ixp  a 
healthy  tone  of  mind  and  body,  thus  lessening  the  feeling  of  want 
and  craving.  Resources  for  intellectual  pursuits  and  amusement, 
in  leisure  hours,  refresh  and  invigorate ;  whereas  depressing 
excitement,  and  late  and  irregular  hours,  lower  the  general  tone, 
causing  depression  and  incapacity. 

The  immediate  causes  which  confirm  the  habit,  and  lead  to 
irresistible  drink-cra"\"ing,  are  various ;  but  generally  depend  on 
some  special  personal  circumstance  or  condition.  Such  arc  physi- 
cal fatigue,  mental  distiirbance,  grief,  despair,  influence  of  bad 
companions,  weakness  from  constitutional  causes,  or  disease. 
Atmospheric  changes  also  have  great  influence.  The  habit  creeps 
on  imperceptibly,  until  it  leads  its  victim  captive,  as  a  helpless 
dipsomaniac.  The  moral  condition  of  the  man  is  destroyed,  and 
the  mere  animal  left. 

Thus,  in  many  ways  a  lurking  drink  craving  may  bo  roused  into 
activity  by  individual  exciting  causes,  or  accidental  external 
causes,  even  by  atmospheric  influences. 
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There  arc  several  inebriate  cstablisliments  in  Great  Britain ;  but 
detention  being  at  present  voluntary,  sufficient  time  cannot  be 
secured  for  treatment      Much  success  has  however  resulted. 

I  only  know  of  five  establishments  for  males, — at  Orbort 
House,  Lunvegan,  Skye,  under  Dr.  J.  Maclean ;  at  Tiver- 
ton, under  L.  H.  Fawell,  Esq.  ;  at  Balham,  under  C.  Holt- 
house,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. ;  at  Corbar  House,  Buxton,  under  Mr- 
Thns.  Dixon ;  and  at  Blariemo-Drumlithie-Fordown,  under  Mr. 
Forbes ;  five  for  females — at  Page  Green,  Tottenham,  lady  super- 
intendent, Mrs.  Clayt.on ;  at  Tower  House,  Avenue  Road, 
Leicester,  Mrs.  Theobald,  lady  superintendent ;  at  St.  James 
House,  Ebenezer  Terrace,  Kennington  Park ;  at  Croxted  House, 
AVest  Dulwich ;  and  at  Queenbury  Lodge,  Edinburgh.  All  have 
had  fair  success.  The  detention,  however,  being  voluntary, 
patients  knowing  they  cannot  be  detained,  often  leave  when  the 
craving  comes  on. 

Only  a  few  dypsomaniacs  go  into  these  institutions  at  all,  Mr. 
Holthouse  had  98  applications  during  the  year  July  1st,  1874 — 
June  30tli,  1875;  23  entered  his  establishment,  and  remained 
for  treatment  from  one  week  to  six  months ;  of  these  23 
Mr.  Holthouse  believes  6  were  cured ;  4  greatly  improved  and  tem- 
porarily cured,  but  ultimate  result  doubtful ;  10  uncured  and 
incurable  under  existing  laws  ;  2  still  under  treatment ;   1  died. 

From  letters  I  have  received,  the  superintendents  of  inebriate 
establishments  deeply  regret  their  inability  to  retain  these  poor 
slaves  sufficiently  long,  to  enable  them  to  regain  self-control  and 
self-respect.  They  are  sanguine  of  a  good  percentage  of  cures  if 
they  had  the  power  of  enforcing  the  necessary  treatment. 

The  confirmed  drink-craver  requires  time,  and  careful  manage- 
ment, in  order  effectually  to  break  the  habit,  and  substitute  that 
healthful  tone  of  mind  and  body,  which  will  lead  to  self-control. 

Temporary  removal  from  the  family  and  all  old  associations 
is  necessary  to  effect  a  cure.  Systematic  occupation  of  mind  and 
body,  suitable  to  position  in  life,  should  be  enforced  to  lead 
the  patients  out  of  drunkenness,  and  create  a  satisfying  appetite 
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for  wholesome  information  and  employment.  There  should  be 
some  play  given  to  Toluntary  action ;  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
restraining  judgment  be  encouraged.  Inebriates  are  not  as  a  class 
insane  ;  when  free  from  the  effects  of  alcohol  they  are  shrewd,  quick, 
active,  intelligent,  fond  of  occupation,  willing  to  be  useful,  kind 
and  sympathising  in  their  feelings,  ready  to  help  others,  and  quite 
capable  of  remunerative  employment.  It  is  the  more  energetic, 
nervo-sanguineous  temperaments,  which  generally  lapse  into  this 
helpless  state,  and  who  need  a  guiding  principle,  a  sensitive  con- 
science, and  a  firm  will,  not  only  to  keep  them  from  drunkenness, 
but  to  make  them  steady  in  purpose,  and  correct  in  life,  and  lead 
them  on  to  guide  themselves ;  to  effect  which  an  extraneous  power 
is  needed. 

Total  abstinence  from  all  stimulating  drinks  must  be  enforced. 
The  craving  is  so  irresistible  that  the  slightest  taste  fires  it.  I  have 
known  persons  who  have  abstained  for  years,  taking  brandy  for 
an  internal  pain  or  faint,  who  have  lapsed  into  worse  drunken  habits 
than  before,  and  become  irreclaimable.  The  withdrawal  of  all 
stimulants,  however  sudden,  does  not  produce  any  bad  effects  on 
the  health  ;  on  the  contrary,  after  a  few  days  appetite  returns,  and 
a  more  healthy  condition  commences. 

Women,  if  treated  in  the  early  stage,  are  more  tractable,  more 
amenable  to  discipline,  and  more  curable  than  men.  The  religious 
sentiment  is  stronger  in  them,  and  the  stigma  is  more  keenly  felt. 

By  treating  the  habit  as  a  disease,  the  moral  tone  can  be  acted 
upon  and  restored,  and  led  on  to  exercise  its  proper  control  over 
the  will  and  animal  passions. 

Are  a  drunkard's  acts  criminal  ?  Crimes  committed  by  a  man 
when  drunk  result  from  his  natural  bent,  reckless  of  consequences 
and  uncontrolled  by  the  natural  power.  Stimulants  do  not 
originate  the  crime.  A  man  often  plans  a  crime,  and  then  incites 
himself  by  stimulants  to  carry  it  out.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  no  premeditation,  but  the  moral  power  being  in  abeyance, 
the  natural  vicious  bent  goes  on  unchecked. 
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It  is  a  serious  question  in  jurisprudence  how  wc  can  call 
murder  under  such  unpremeditated  circumstances  "wilful  murder." 
I  know  the  law,  at  present,  considers  the  act  of  causing  incapacity 
for  self-control  by  stimulants  a  free  act,  and  so  far  liable  for  the 
consequences  iinder  this  incapable  condition.  But  when  the  crav- 
ing habit  is  beyond  the  individual's  control,  and  apparently  a 
disease,  or  is  strictly  hereditary,  since  the  law  will  not  treat  him  as 
an  incapable,  and  take  care  of  him,  and  protect  society  from  his  acts, 
whether  is  the  man  himself  to  blame  or  a  defective  legislation? 
Even  if  the  individual  is  to  blame,  the  taking  away  his  liberty,  if  not 
a  kindness,  may  then  be  considered  as  punitive  and  justifiable 
under  the  circumstaiices.  We  consider  young  criminals  incapable 
of  controlling  themselves  ;  why  not  place  the  habitual  drunkard  on 
the  list  of  incapables  ? 

In  America,  Australia,  and  other  countries,  the  legislature 
acknowledge  the  helpless  condition  of  the  dipsomaniac,  and  have 
enacted  laws  for  his  care  and  treatment.  In  Australia  it  is  even 
sanctioned  by  onr  Queen. 

There  are  eleven  inebriate  establishments  in  America,  sanctioned 
by  law.  Some  of  them  have  been  established  20  years.  From 
tlie  reports  lately  received,  the  cures  average  from  50  to  60  per 
cent.,  varying  somewhat  in  thu  different  houses.  The  average 
time  for  treatment  is  from  25  weeks  to  12  months.  In  some 
cases  a  longer  period  is  required.  These  institutions  ai'e  regulated 
by  law,  and  are  carefully  supervised  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
abuse. 

Every  inmate  must  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  establishment : 
the  appearance  of  direct  coercion  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
Occupation  forms  a  necessary  jjart  of  the  plan  of  treatment ;  by 
these  means  the  poorer  classes  are  enabled  to  pay  for  the  expenses 
they  incur. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  dipsomaniacs  are  generally  persons 
in  middle  life,  having  more  or  less  physical  and  mental  vigour; 
who,  when  sober,  are  not  only  well  able  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost 
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of  the  establishment,  but  can  also  support  their  families,  if  they 
have  any,  or  lay  up  a  sum  to  start  •with,  when  able  to  leave. 

Employers  of  labour  have  told  mc  that  their  drunken  workmen 
are  frequently  the  most  skilful  and  best  workers,  when  sober;  so 
that  they  (the  employers)  endure  their  iiTegularity  on  that  account. 
"^iVe  need  not  fear  but  that  inebriate  establishments,  under  good 
management,  will  be  self-supporting  after  being  once  started. 

Inebriates  are  very  different  fi'om  ordinary  lunatics,  whose 
unsoundness  of  mind  is  more  or  less  constant  and  not  aggravated, 
and  lit  up  by  an  avoidable  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dipsomaniac. 

The  middle  and  upper  classes  can  pay  for  all  they  require :  so 
that  inebriate  establishments  need  not  impose  any  great  expense 
on  the  country  when  once  established. 

Besides,  we  must  not  overlook  what  a  saving  there  would  be  in 
the  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions,  and  convict  establishments,  which 
it  is  estimated,  through  drunkenness  alone,  amounts  to  £'9,000,000 
a  year. 

Also,  in  preventing  poverty  and  pauperism.  73  per  cent,  of 
which,  as  I  have  said  before,  can  be  traced  as  the  result  of  in- 
temperance, at  the  expense  to  the  country  of  £10.000,000  a 
year. 

Again,  in  the  saving  of  money,  time,  and  diminishing  the 
number  of  premature  deaths.  The  total  amount  of  our  wealth 
wasted  by  the  drinking  system,  estimating  the  money  spent 
through  crime,  pauperism,  and  the  loss  in  time  and  money,  is 
about  £270,000,000  a  year. 

"^ith  such  statements  before  us,  what  objection  can  there  be 
to  any  plan  tending  to  check  intemperance  ?  The  taking  care  of, 
and  endeavouring  to  cure  the  confirmed  drink-craver,  will  have 
a  more  permanent,  deterrent  effect  than  the  palliative  remedies 
hitherto  tried. 

The  plea  of  total  abstinence  appeals  to  the  moral  feelings  and 
judgment.  Inebriates  have,  however,  more  or  less  lost  moral 
power,  being  themselves  unable  to  abstain.  Often  in  their  sober 
moments  they  take  the  teetotal  pledge  :  but  the  irresistible  power 
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coming  on,   reason  tiud  moral  control  are  lost,   and  they  cannot 
resist. 

The  restrictive  sale  of  stimulating  di-inks  will  not  prevent  the 
confirmed  dipsomaniac  from  getting  it.  Marvellous  cunning  and 
scheming  ai'e  shown  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  stimulants  ;  the 
eager  cunning  of  unrestrained,  uncontrolled,  mere  animal  power 
intent  on  gratifying  its  desires. 

Dr.  Eucknill,  a  vrell-kno'wn  authority  on  insanity,  expresses  a 

strong  disbelief  in  our  ability  to  cure  the  drunkard.     He  considers 

it  a  vice,  and  not  a  disease ;  and  the  resulting  diseases  and  insanity 

as  its  due  reward.     He   says,   in  his  article  in  The  Contemporary 

.ffen>2r  for  Februaiy  1st,   1877,  entitled  "Habitual  Drunkenness. 

a   Yice,    Crime,    or   Disease,"    referring   to    the   higher   class    of 

drunkards,    "  It   needs    some   patience   to     consider     calmly     all 

'the  maudlia  sentiment  which  has  been  written  about   them.'" 

'  That  some   small   proportion    are   left   behind   in   the    shameful 

'  indulgence  of  the  old  vice,  is   certainly  not  a  matter   of  national 

*  concern.  But  they  will  ruin  themselves  !  Xo  doubt,  why  should 
'  they  not  ?  Their  possessions  will  be  better  placed  in  sober  hands, 
'  and  theif  undeserved  social  position  will  be  yielded  to  the  advance 
■'  of  more  worthy  candidates.  But  they  will  kill  themselves  1  And 
'  this  is  also  more  likely  than  lamentable,  especially  if  they  leave  no 
'  offspring  to  inherit  the  curse  of  their  qualities.  It  would  be  a 
'  national,nay,  a  world-wide  blessing,  if  alcohol  were  really  the  active 
'  poison,  which  it  is  so  often  represented  to  be,  that  men  who 
'  indulge  in  it  might  die  oft'  quickly.     The  French  have  somewhat 

*  improved  upon  pure  spiiit  in  this  direction,  by  the  invention  of 
'  absinthe,  which  causes  epilepsy  ;  and  the  Americans,  with  their 

*  vile  compounds  of  raw  whiskey  taken  into  empty  stomachs,  are 
'  far  ahead  of  ourselves.  An  American  drunkard,  who  sticks  to 
'  his  work,  has  a  much  better  prospect  of  finishing  it  within  a 
'  reasonably  short  time  than  the  Englishman,  whose  habit  is  to 
'  drink  less  poisonous  liquor  Avith  or  after  food." 

I  leave  such  sentiments  as  these  to  speak  for  themselves.  Dr. 
Bucknill's  only  remedy  for  the  dipsomaniacs,  seems  to  be  push  them 
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on,  hasten  their  death,  get  rid  of  them  someho"^,  relieve  society  and 
their  friends  of  such  wicked  pests.  Docs  Dr.  Bucknill  apply  these 
remarks  to  the  offspring,  who  he  "  acknowledges  inherits  the  curse 
of  their  qualities  ?"  Dr.  Bucknill  has  also  in  this  article,  and  in  a 
letter  to  T/te  Times  of  !Novemher  3rd,  1876,  questioned  the  success 
of  the  American  Inehriate  Estahlishmcnts,  From  information  I 
have  received  direct  from  America,  with  reference  to  his  letters, 
they  state  that  he  has  founded  his  remarks  from  the  failure  of  a 
few  institutions  imperfectly  managed;  and  that  he  did  not  visit  the 
more  successful  establishments,  as  in  King's  Co.,  Xew  York.  The 
American  superintendents  state  that  Dr.  Bucknill's  remarks  specially 
refer  to  the  New  Tork  Establishment,  on  the  failure  of  which  he 
so  much  dwells,  and  which  was  opened  as  a  political  and  sham 
financial  scheme,  and  was  never  worked  in  good  faith.  In  the 
letters  received  this  year  they  indignantly  deny  his  statements. 

Dr.  Day,  of  the  Inebriate  Washingtonian  Home,  Boston,  says 
''that  all  Dr.  Bucknill's  statements  in  regard  to  inebriate  asylums 
"  in  this  country  are  founded  on  the  most  shallow  and  limited 
* '  information .  It  seems  that  he  visited  only  those  asylums  that  have 
"  failed,  and  I  claim  that  none  have  failed  that  have  been  properly 
'  conducted."  Again  Dr.  Day  asks  "  AVhy  did  be  not  visit  some  of 
"those  asylums  which  have  succeeded,  such  as  the  one  over  which  I 
"  preside,  which  has  been  in  operation  nearly  20  years  '?  I  could 
"  have  shown  scores  of  reformed  drunkards  who  have  been  perfectly 
"sober  from  5  to  20  years.  I  could  have  introduced  him 
'•  to  gentlemen,  now  honest  citizens,  who  were  once  degraded 
"  di'unkards.  AVhy  did  he  not  visit  the  Washingtonian  Home  in 
"  Chicago  (a  child  of  ours),  an  institution  highly  successful '?  " 

Dr.  R.  R.  Harris,  of  the  Franklin  Home,  Philadelphia,  says, 
''Dr.  Bucknill  has  made  very  sweeping  charges  against  our 
"  Asylums  for  Inebriates."  Dr.  Harris  speaks  of  the  success  of  all 
Inebriate  Homes  that  have  been  lionesthj  and  properly  conducted,  and 
that  Dr.  Bucknill  expressedhimself  pleased  with  the  Franklin  institu- 
tion, although  not  a  state  asylum,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  restricted 
in  its  operations.     Dr.  Harris  also  accounts  for  the  failure  of  Dr. 
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Parish's  private  Sauatorium  at  Media,  because  he  could  uot  get  State 
support,  and  from  imperfect  management ;  these  facts  conveyed  an 
unfavourable  opinion  of  his  establishment.  Dr.  Harris  remarks, 
"I  am  a  little  surprised  Dr.  Bncknill  has  never  mentioned  our 
"  Inebriate  Homes  as  distinguished  from  Asylums." 

Dr.  J.  D.  Crothers,  of  Binghampton  Asylum,  in  aletter,in  December, 
1876,  speaks  of  Dr.  Buokuill's  "extraordinary  statements  in  relation 
"  to  their  work  of  curing  inebriates."  Dr.  Crothers  says  "  the  con- 
"  viction  of  the  necessity  of  hospital  treatment  for  inebriates  is 
"generally  recognised  by  the  Medical  Profession  and  the  more 
"intelligent  laymen.  Several  asylums  will  go  into  operation 
"  during  the  coming  spring.  The  Binghampton  Asylum  is  crowded. 
"  We  are  often  compelled  to  refuse  admission."  "Our  success  under 
"disadvantages  of  a  peculiar  character  is  without  question."  ""NVe 
"have  enquiries  which  show  that  62  per  cent,  of  all  our  patients  who 
"have  been  here  live  years  ago  and  more  are  now  sober,  and  have 
"  good  expectation  of  continuing  so  ;  of  this  number  Ave  have  many 
^"  reasons  for  believing  over  45  per  cent,  will  be  permanently  cured." 
They  have  an  average  of  120  patients  during  the  winter,  and  70  to 
80  in  the  summer.  Dr.  Crothers  also  says,  "our  observations 
"  indicate  a  distinct  cause  and  regular  progression  in  every  case.'' 
Also,  "  our  asylum  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  wildest  dreams  of 
"its  most  enthusiastic  supporters".  He  "hopes  the  strange  mis- 
" representations  of  Dr.  Bucknill  will  be  cleared  away". 

The  Rev.  J.  AVillett,  superintendent  of  the  Inebriate's  Home, 
King's  County,  Fort  Hamilton,  Xew  York,  says  in  a  letter  written 
December,  1876,  "that  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Dr. 
"  Bucknill  did  not  favour  the  '  Inebriate's  Home  for  King's  County  ' 
"  with  a  visit  during  his  sojourn  in  America,  for  this  Institution  is 
"  within  six  miles  of  New  York,  and  besides,  we  had  at  that  time,  as 
"  large  if  not  a  larger  number  of  patients  in  the  Home,  than  were  to 
"  be  found  in  any  kindred  institution  on  this  continent."  Mr.  "SVillett 
in  hisletter  explainsthatthishome wasfoundedby  citizenswho  render 
their  services  gratuitously,  that  it  had  neither  a  political  nor 
sectarian  bias.     "It  is  true  we  met  with  some  slight  opposition  in 
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*'  times  past,  but  \\c  stand  on  a  firmer  basis  this  year  (1876)  tban 
"  we  ever  did  before.  Our  management  is  reduced  to  an  exact 
**  system  ;  our  death  rate  only  ^  per  cent.,  or  after  deducting  cases 
*'  which  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  such  as  cases  in  a  dying  con- 
*'  dition,  the  total  death  rate  has  only  been  -I-  per  cent.,  or  one  in 
"  over  800.  The  average  length  of  time  that  patients  remain  with 
"us  is  upwards  of  six  months.  We  are  erected  on  the  borders  of 
"  four  large  cities — Xew  York,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  and 
"  iS'ewark ;  hence  delirium  tremens,  and  other  desperate  cases  are 
"thrust  upon  us  from  every  direction.  In  the  absence  of  our 
*'  Home,  there  would  be  no  place  left  for  them,  save  the  police 
*' station,  •  the  prison,  or  the  lunatic  asylum  and  all  these  in 
"  such  cases  are  only  half-way  houses  to  the  grave-yard.  Our 
"  records  show  that  we  are  saving  life,  and  the  people  of  America 
"  are  beginning  to  know  and  believe  our  record."  To  Dr.  Bucknill's 
"  charge  of  the  disreputable  condition  of  the  American  Inebriate 
"  Establishments,  Mr.  WiUett  says  "  The  New  York  State  Legisla- 
"  ture  is  constantly  enlarging  the  power,  even  as  late  as  June, 
"  1875  (when  Dr.  Bucknill  was  in  America)  giving  a  grant  of  12 
* '  per  cent,  on  the  Excise  Money  for  licenses,  showing  the  recogni- 
"  tion  of  their  success  and  legality,  being  passed  without  any 
"  serious  opposition  by  the  reform  and  tax-payer's  association." 

Mr.  "VVillett  adds  "  Where  was  Dr.  Bucknill  with  his  marvellous 
"discoveries?"  Mr.  Willet  then  explains,  that  in  a  new  field, 
mismanagement  and  mistakes  were  sure  to  occur.  "  There  were 
"  no  models  to  copy  from."  He  says  "  It  was  nothing  to  govern 
"  a  workhouse,  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  a  prison;  but  we  found  it 
"  quite  a  difterent  matter  to  control  a  number  of  men  and  women, 
"  many  of  them  highly  educated,  and  possessing  great  intelligence, 
"  embracing  statesmen,  authors,  editors,  lawyers,  physicians,  ci-vil 
"  engineers,  artists,  and  clergymen,  &c.,  &c.,  with  always  more  or 
"  less  of  their  number,  scheming  and  contriving  how  they  could 
"  obtain  li(]uor,  opium,  &c. 

Mr.  Willett  says  the  great  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with 
has   been   securing   competent    superintendents,    and    officers    to 
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manage  them  properly.  He  alludes  to  our  English  poor  law, 
which  took  many  years  of  experiments  and  alterations,  before  it 
was  reduced  to  the  exact  science  it  is  now.  As  also  our  lunacy  laws, 
reformatories,  schools,  and  prison  discipline.  He  alludes  to  many 
of  our  pauper  lunatics  being  of  the  inebriate  class,  consequently  a 
large  percentage  cured,  but  condemns  their  being  mixed  with 
lunatics,  as  often  producing  violent  shocks  which  the  mental 
structure  never  survives,  thus  manufacturing  chronic  lunatics,  or 
life  wards.  He  says,  "In  our  institutions  we  do  not  reject  such 
"  cases,  and  a  speedy,  and  in  most  cases  a  permanent  cure  results 
*'from  our  treatment.  I  earnestly  contend  for  a  new  depar- 
"  ture,  and  hope  to  live  to  see  the  time  when  homes  for  inebriates 
"will  supersede  mad  houses  for  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of 
"  temporary  insanity,  induced  by  excessive  drinking.  Even  on 
"the  ground  of  economy,  the  advantages  are  overwhelmingly  in 
"favour  of  this  system.  A  temporary  lunatic  from  di-ink  can 
' '  generally  be  cured  under  proper  treatment,  but  when  associated 
"  with  madmen  the  condition  is  confirmed  and  great  extra  cost  is 
"  incurred  in  maintaining  the  man  himself  for  life,  and  his 
"  wife  and  family  entailed  on  the  parish  for  a  number  of  years. 
"  It  seems  as  though  the  proprietors  of  lunatic  asylums  were 
"  endued  with  a  presentiment  that,  if  inebriate  institutions 
"  succeed,  their  occupation  will  be  gone.  We  cannot  stop  the 
"  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  we  can  arrest 
"the  habitual  di-unkard,  in  his  onward  progress  to  the  mad- 
"  house,  and  detain  him  in  an  inebriate  establishment  until  his 
"mental  and  physical  powers  shall  have  been  restored  to  a  sound 
"  and  healthy  condition.  Americans  love  liberty,  as  they  love  life, 
"  and  since  we  cannot  in  charity  hold  the  inebriate  as  a  lunatic  or 
"criminal,  we  therefore  consistently  enact  laws,  to  arrest  his 
"downward  progress  towards  the  madhouse,  or  to  arrest  him  from  a 
* '  drunkard's  grave.  Further,  our  laws  restrain  the  violent  inebriate, 
"  who  is  dangerous  to  his  family  and  to  the  community  at  large. 
"  The  protection  fram  the  murderous  assaults  of  a  known  violent 
"drunkard  is  due  to  society.     The  law  also  restrains  that  class 
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"  of  inebriates  who  are  in  possession  of  real  or  personal  estates, 
"but  who  are  unable,  by  reason  of  habitual  drunkenness,  to 
"  conduct  their  own  affairs,  and  insanely  make  away  with  their 
"property.  Thus  many  a  family  is  rescued  from  impending 
"beggary."  Mr.  Willett  also  says  that  "As  for  the  so-called 
"  '  Defunct  New  York  Inebriate  Asylum,'  it  was  from  the  begin- 
"  ning  a  farce  and  a  fraud,  culminating  in  disaster,  without  scarcely 
"a  redeeming  circumstance  connected  with  its  downfall."  He 
adds,  "  That  it  would  be  just  as  fair  for  an  American  sceptic  from 
"  England,  who  had  attended  the  mock  song  and  worship  of  a 
"  li(]^uor  saloon  on  a  Sunday,  to  come  back  here  and  proclaim  that 
"  Christianity  was  therefore  in  the  Old  Country  a  failure,  as  it 
"■  is  for  Dr.  Eucknill  to  judge  American  inebriate  establishments 
"  by  the  *  iN'ew  York  Political  Machine,'  which  he  saw  in  the 
"  worst  days  of  its  mismanagement."  Mr.  Willett  considers 
restriction  as  to  going  abroad  on  leave  should  be  rigidly  enforced, 
to  secure  success;  and  considers  the  Binghampton  Asylum  has 
suffered  from  laxity  in  this  respect. 

I  have  made  these  copious  extracts  from  American  communica- 
tions, not  only  as  an  answer  to  Dr,  Bucknill's  statements  and 
consequent  conclusions,  but  to  exemplify  the  successful  working 
of  inebriate  institutions  where  power  of  detention  exists. 

As  regards  Dr.  Bucknill's  remarks  in  the  Confemjwrary  Revieic, 
it  may  be  well  to  note,  that  he  doubts  if  all  the  American  "  so- 
"  called  institutions  were  anything  more  or  better  than  boarding- 
"  houses,  within  the  walls  of  which  the  open  consumption  of 
"strong  drinks  was  discountenanced;  'capital  places  to  pickup 
"  'in,  after  a  debauch,'  as  more  than  one  inmate  told  me,  but  good 
"for  nothing  else."  He  says,  "The  o;i/y  institution  in  which  I 
"did  find  good,  honest,  earnest  work  being  done,  under  the 
"  management  of  devoted  men  and  women,  was  the  Inebriate 
"  Eeformatory  at  Philadelphia."  He  does  not  state  the  result 
of  this  home  ;  so  that  his  deprecating  statements  are  founded  on 
what  he  himself  considers  as  sham  inebriate  establishments. 

Intemperance   is   undoubtedly  changing  its   character.     There 
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is  less  of  delirium  tremens  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  tendency 
diverges,  in  our  day,  into  what  is  called  Dijjsomania,  under  the 
various  forms  of  alcoholism,  which,  if  unchecked,  merge  into 
various  diseased  states,  as  paralysis,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  dementia, 
and  so  on.  It  may  be  well  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  compara- 
tively new  form  of  intemperance,  a  deviation  from  mania — a-])oiu 
to  a  more  chronic  obstinate  form.  It  is  manifest  in  more  per- 
manent lesions  of  the  brain  and  ganglionic  structure,  resulting  in 
incurable  nervous  disorders,  and  more  readily  transmitted  to  the 
offspring. 

The  universal  efforts  made  on  all  sides,  and  by  all  classes,  to 
prevent  intemperance  are  most  gratifying.  Let  all  do  their  utmost 
to  remove  this  terrible  banc  from  amongst  lis,  by  endeavouring  to 
obtain  legal  power  for  the  care  and  cure  of  this  phase  of  chronic 
intemperance.  A  Bill  has  been  carefully  prepared  "  to  facilitate 
the  control  and  care  of  the  Habitual  Drunkard,"  by  a  Society 
formed  for  promoting  legislation  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the 
Habitual  Drunkard.  They  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  eventu- 
ally become  law.  Dr.  Cameron,  member  for  Glasgow,  has  intro- 
duced this  Bill  into  Parliament.  I  firmly  believe,  when  passed,  it 
will  have  a  powerfully  deterrent  effect,  and  greatly  tend  to  pro- 
mote general  temperance,  ilay  we  hope  Manchester  will  send  up 
petitions  in  its  support,  and  endeavour  to  bring  influence  to  bear 
on  local  members  of  Parliament. 
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APPENDIX. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  HABITUAL  DRUxNKABDS  BILL,  18/7. 


The  preamble  to  the  Bill  is  as  follows  :  "  Whereas  excessive  di-inking  is  a 
<'  fruitful  cause  of  disease,  pauperism,  lunacy  and  crime,  and  it  is  desirable 
"  to  prevent  its  extension  and  diminish  its  attendant  evils  by  facilitating  the 
"  control  and  care  of  Habitual  Drunkards." 

Prelim  biary  Fro  visions. 

These  are  formal,  the  only  portions  calling  for  notice,  are  the  following 
definitions  of  terms,  viz. : — 

"A  Retreat"  means  a  house  license!  by  the  licensing  authority 
"  named  by  this  Act  for  the  reception,  control,  care,  and  ciu-ative  treat- 
"ment  of  habitual  drunkards." 

"Habitual  Drunkard"  means  a  person  who  by  reason  of  habitual 
"  intemperate  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquor  is  dangerous  to  himself 
"  or  to  others,  or  incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs." 

Eetrcats. 
The   sections   in   this   group   contain   provisions   for  the   formation  and 
management  of  Estreats  to  be  established  linder  the  Act. 

Power  is  given  (§6)  to  the  local  authority  (defined  in  the  first  Schedule) 
to  grant  licenses  for  terms  not  exceeding  12  months,  to  keep  a  Retreat  with 
power  to  revoke  or  renew  the  same,  and  (§  8)  to  transfer  the  license. 
Section  10  provides  that 

"Any  habitual  drunkard  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  a  Retreat, 
"  may  make  application  in  writing  to  the  proprietor  of  a  retreat  for 
"  admission  into  such  retreat.        *         *         *         * 

"  Such  applicant,  after  his  admission  and  reception  into  such  retreat, 
"  imless  discharged  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  leave 
"  such  retreat  till  the  expiration  of  the  term,  mentioned  in  his  application, 
"  and  such  applicant  may  be  detained  therein  till  the  expiration  of  such 
"  term,  provided  that  such  term  shall  not  exceed  the  period  of  ttcelve 
"  calendar  months." 
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Section  U  that 

"Upon  the  application  of  the  parent,   husband,   -wife,   relative,   or 

"guardian  of  any  habitual  drunkard,  a  justice  may  summon  such  person 

"  to  appear  on  a  day  named,  such  day  not  to  be  less  than  two  clear  days 

"after  the  service  of  the  summons,  at  the  petty  sessions,  where  such 

"justice  has  jurisdiction,  to  show  cause  why  such  person  should  not  be 

"  placed  in  a  retreat  under  this  Act." 

Under  Section   12  the  justices   in   petty  sessions   assembled  may   order 

the  detention  of  any  habitual  drunkard  in  a  retreat  for  any  term  not  less 

than  one  calendar  month,  and  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar  months.'^ 

Any  person  summoned  under  the  preceding  sections  may  (§  13)  apply  for, 
and  obtain  a  hearing,  with  a  jury  of  twelve  persons. 

Power  to  discharge  any  person  detained  in  a  retreat  is  (§  15)  given,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  detained  on  his  own  application,  to  one  justice,  and  in  other 
cases  to  two  justices. 

Sections  24,  27,  29,  54,  55,  57,  59,  60,  64,  65,  66,  69,  70,  75  and  99  of  8  and 
9  Vic.  cap.  100  are  (§  16)  incorporated  with  the  Act  and  made  applicable  to 
every  retreat  there  under. 

Inebriate  Beformatories. 
Power  is  given  (§  17)  to  the  local  authority  of  any  County  or  Borough, 
and  also  to  the  council  of  any  Borough  to  provide  an  Inebriate  Reformatory 
(subject  to  inspection  under  ^^  25)  for  the  control  care  and  curative  treatment 
of  habitual  drunkards  ■^'ithin  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  (§  19)  to  take  land 
for  that  purpose. 

The  local  authority  is  also  empowered  (§  23)  to  contribute  out  of  the  local 
rate  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  establishment  and  building  or  rebuilding  and 
management  of  Inebriate  Reformatories,  and  to  defray  any  other  expenses  in 
connection  therewith,  and  to  make  contracts  for  the  use  of  reformatories 
(§  26). 

By  section  27,  the  local  authority  is  also  permitted  jointly  with  any  other 
local  authority  to  erect  joint  Inebriate  Reformatories,  and  (§  28)  to  make 
rules  for  the  management  of  Inebriate  Reformatories  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  not  to  be  altered  without  his  consent. 
Section  29  pro^ndes  that 

"  Any  habitual  drunkard  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  if  convicted 
''  at  any  time  by  any  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  of  being  drunk,  or 
"drunk  and  incapable,  or  drunk  and  disorderly,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
"committed  to,  and  detained  in  an  inebriate  reformatory  for  any  term 
"not  less  than  one  calendar  month,  and  not  more  than  twelve  calendar 
"  months,  either  at  the  expiration  of  any  sentence  to  which  he  shall  have 
"  previously  been  sentenced  or  immediately  on  conviction. 
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And  Section  30  that 

"Any  person  who  shall  by  any  court  of  summarj-  jurisdiction  be 
"  convicted  of  being  drunk  and  incapable  or  drunk  and  disorderly  three 
"  times  witliin  three  consecutive  calendar  months  may,  in  addition  to  any 
"  fine  or  imprisonment,  be  ordered  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaA-iour 
"  during  anj'^  period  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  date 
"of  his  third  conviction  or  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  such 
"  imprisonment  as  last  aforesaid ;  and,  in  default  of  his  finding  such 
"  sureties,  he  shall  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  contrary 
"  be  deemed  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act, 
"and  may  be  committed  to,  and  detained  in  an  inebriate  reformatory 
"  for  any  term  not  less  than  one  calendar  month,  and  not  more  than 
"  twelve  calendar  months  from  such  conviction  or  expiration  of  imprison- 
"ment  as  aforesaid." 

Inspertion  and  Visitation  of  Metreats  and  Inebriate  Reformatories. 

By  Section  39  power  is  given  to  appoint  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Prisons  to  be  "the  Inspector  of  Inebriate  Eeformatories "  and  also  an 
Assistant  Inspector  one  of  whom  (§  40)  shall  inspect  every  retreat  and  every 
inebriate  reformatory  fi-om  time  to  time  and  at  least  once  in  every  year. 

In  addition  to  these  inspectors  each  local  authority  is  (^^  41  and  42)  at 
Michaelmas  in  eveiy  year  to  appoint  three  or  more  justices  and  at  least  one 
medical  practitioner  to  be  visitors  of  reti-eats  and  inebriate  reformatories 
within  the  district  of  such  local  authority. 

Three  at  least  of  the  %'isitors  one  being  a  medical  visitor  are  (§  46)  to 
\isit  every  retreat  or  inebriate  reformatory  six  times  at  least  in  every  year. 

A  power  of  discharge  (§  51)  is  given  to  the  visitors  after  two  separate  and 
distinct  visits  by  the  same  ^^sitors  if  in  their  opinion  the  patient  is  detained 
without  sufficient  cause,  but  such  visitors  must  previously  examine  the 
principal  medical  attendant  on  oath. 

Leave  of  Absence  from  Retreat  or  Inebriate  Reformatory . 

Permission  may  (§  52)  be  given  to  any  habitual  drunkard  under  detention 

to  reside  with  any  trustworthy  person  for  a  definite  time  for  the  benefit  of 

his  health  subject  as  therein  provided  and  to  revocation  of  such  permission 

(^  54). 

Expenses  of  Act. 

Xm  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  the  powers  given  and 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  proposed  act,  are  (§  55) 
subject  to  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  Act,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
local  rate. 
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Power  U  also  given  (§  57)  to  the  local  authority  to  borrow  money  to  be 
charged  on  the  local  rate,  (§  58),  any  such  loan  to  be  repaid  within  thirty 
years  {§  64). 

Clauses  75  to  88  inclusive  (except  ^^  84)  of  the  commissioners  clauses  Act 
1874,  (10  and  11  Yict.,  cap.  16)  with  respect  to  mortgages  are  incorporated 
(§  59). 

Sections  62,  63,  and  64  give  power  to  order  payment  by  any  habitual 
drunkard  of  the  cost  of  conveyance  and  maintenance ;  for  contribution  from 
parent,  husband,  wife's  child,  or  other  person  or  persons  legally  liable  to 
maintain  any  habitual  drimkard  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  fourteen  slullings  a 
week  ;  and  to  make  order  on  the  guardians  or  overseers  for  payment  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  habitual  drunkards. 

Ofences. 

Certain  acts  and  omissions  arc  made  oifences  under  the  act  and  punishable 
accordingly. 

The  summary  jm-isdictiou  Acts,  shall  {§  79)  apply  to  offences,  payments, 
and  orders  under  this  Act. 

Anj  person  thinking  himself  aggrieved  may,  (^  80)  appeal  from  any 
conviction,  or  order  of  the  justices,  or  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
subject  to  the  pro^nsions  and  regulations  contained  in  the  Act. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

By  section  85  it  is  provided  that 

"  Persons  who  hold  their  estates  subject  to  an)'  condition  of  residence 

"  shall  not  incui-  any  forfeiture  through  their  being  detained  in  any 

"  retreat  or  inebriate  reformatory." 
And  by  section  91  that  the  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 


Il 
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Facts   on  Adult  Education. 

By   Mk.    W.    H.    J.   Teaice. 
[Eead  February  14th,  1877.] 


The  indefinite  title  of  my  paper,  "  Facts  on  Adult  Education," 
will  sufficiently  indicate  that  all  I  propose  to-night  is  the  collection 
of  a  few  details  on  a  subject  that  is  very  wide  and  somewhat 
vague  in  its  boundaries,  but  which  is  nevertheless  one  of  very 
great  interest.  Let  me  in  the  first  place,  intimate  that  I  only 
propose  to  collect  data  relating  to  a  portion  of  the  subject. 
Of  that  liberal  education  which,  begun  usually  at  great  public 
schools,  is  prolonged  into  several  years  of  manhood  at  the 
University,  I  do  not  presume  to  speak. 

We  are  now  i)retty  well  informed  upon  the  elementary  education 
of  children,  not  only  in  our  primary  but  also  in  our  middle  class 
schools,  there  is,  however,  no  reliable  collection  of  facts  by  which 
to  estimate  how  many  of  the  industrial  and  middle  class — say 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  25 — are  receiving  systematic  instruc- 
tion. It  is  with  this  very  large  section  of  the  rising  generation 
that  I  propose  to  deal  in  this  paper.  Many  reasons  might  be 
adduced  to  show  how  desirable  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  steady 
educational  continuity  from  the  period  of  leaving  school  to  at 
least  the  age  of  maturity,  whenever  the  labouring  hours  are 
such  as  to  afford  the  necessary  leisure.  The  first  and  paramount 
argument  for  this  is,  that  school  instruction  is  of  little,  certainly 
very  limited,  value,  unless  it  has  imparted  so  much  knowledge 
and  cultivated  such  familiarity  with  its  application  that  it  comes 
into  use  with  promptitude  and  facility,  as  demands  are  made  on 
it  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  its  possessor. 

o 
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But  even  the  best  course  of  iustructiou  that  can  be  given,  up 
to  the  period  at  which  the  children  of  the  operative  and  of  a  large 
section  of  the  middle  class  leave  school,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  do  more  than  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  implements 
to  use  in  obtaining  knowledge,  with  some  brief  apprenticeship  in 
their  employment.  As  the  reasoning  powers  are  developed  it 
is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  they  should  be  disciplined  to 
distinguish  between  fact  and  specious  appearance ;  to  discount 
very  largely  those  round  assertions  the  oracular  solemnity  of  which 
is  sometimes  too  much  for  very  old  heads  ;  to  discriminate  the 
quality  and  value  of  evidence,  of  that  which  raises  a  high 
probability,  and,  on  Mhich,  we  have  to  place  large  reliance,  in 
our  social  and  political  action,  and  of  that  which  is  attainable  in 
the  mathematical  and  the  physical  sciences.  Many  a  young  man 
who  has  resolved  in  all  sincerity  of  heart  to  abide  by  St.  Paul's 
counsel  to  ''prove  all  things  ;  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good," 
has  but  little  chance  of  holding  fast  that  which  is  good,  when  he 
has  first  to  find  the  proof  of  the  goodness  he  would  cleave  to. 

AYe  are  apt  to  suppose  when  a  boy  reads  well  and  gives 
intelligent  replies  to  questions  on  the  dogs-cared  volume  he  is  so 
familiar  with,  that  the  literature  of  his  mother  tongue,  with  its 
inexhaustible  store  of  knowledge,  of  philosophy,  of  rich  imagin- 
ation, is  as  accessible  as  his  daily  lesson  book  with  its  trim 
compendious  chapters.  This  is  a  cruel  illusion  for  him,  and 
betrays  a  culpable  blindness  in  us  if  we  foster  the  illusion. 
Our  Free  Libraries  testify  to  this  in  a  record  of  circulation  in 
which  novel  reading  represents  usually  from  80  to  90  per  cent. 
To  a  proportion  of  people,  (who  have  had  the  ordinary  school 
education),  so  large  that  one  hesitates  to  give  it  even  a  speculative 
(quantity,  hundreds  of  books,  replete  with  the  thoughts  that  should 
nourish  and  fortify  the  mind,  are  so  full  of  dark  sayings  that 
much  more  than  half  the  interest,  use,  or  even  enjoyment  of  theii' 
perusal  is  lost  through  lack  of  culture  in  the  reader.  Everybody 
noA\adays  glances  over  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  how  fcAV  read 
with  understanding  what  they  find  there  ? 
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But  people  who  might  reply  to  all  this,  that  many  do 
somehow  learn  to  read  and  appreciate  good  hooks,  and  that 
though  it  is  unfortunate  for  those  who  cannot,  the  privation  is 
their  own  not  ours,  such  people  would  scarcely  assume  the  same 
lofty  indifference  with  respect  to  the  many  kinds  of  knowledge 
that  are  closely  related  to  the  health  of  the  family,  the  comfort 
and  economy  of  the  home,  nor  to  those  truths  of  physical  science, 
those  laws  of  nature,  upon  a  clear  comprehension  and  constant 
reference  to  which  the  perfection  of  our  industrial  productions  so 
largely  depends. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  large  contingent  of  the  population 
who  have  been  and  unhappily  still  are  deeply  concerned  in  a 
provision  for  adult  education  ;  those  who  have  had  no  day  school 
instruction  or  so  little  that  it  has  proved  useless  to  them,  or  who 
for  want  of  practice  have  nearly  forgotten  all  they  learned  at 
school.  Until  we  have  by  compulsion  or  other  means,  all  children, 
not  only  at  school,  but  well  taught,  till  they  are  13  or  14  years 
of  age,  we  shall  still  have  a  large,  though  yearly  decreasing 
population  in  this  wholly  or  partially  illiterate  condition. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider  both  Primary  and  Secondary 
Adult  Education. 

Peimaey  Adult  Education. 
The  need  for  some  provision  to  be  made  for  the  education  of 
children  and  young  people  concurrently  with  the  exercise  of  daily 
labour  appears  to  have  been  felt  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Society  was 
founded  in  1G88,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  promoters  soon  dis- 
covered that  there  was  little  use  in  printing  books  for  the  religious 
education  of  those  who  could  not  read  them.  So  in  1711  the 
Society  issued  a  circular  to  masters  and  mistresses  of  day  schools, 
recommending  them  "to  appoint  some  hours  in  the  evening  on 
certain  days  of  the  week,  to  teach  such  grown-up  persons  to  read 
as  have  been  neglected  in  their  youth."  Probably  in  the  curious 
Queen  Anne  mansion  of  the  Society  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  some 
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record  is  preserved  of  the  extent  to  wliicli  this  recommendation 
took  effect,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  elsewhere.  Early  iu 
the  present  century,  however,  we  obtain  glimpses  of  many 
laudable  efforts  to  teach  adults  to  read  the  scriptures,  through  the 
agency  of  evening  schools.  Then  Sunday  schools,  designed 
originally  for  children  only,  soon  brought  young  people  generally 
within  their  purview.  It  was  also  found  convenient  to  supplement 
the  Sabbath  teaching  by  evening  classes  on  week  days,  open 
usually  to  adults  as  well  as  children,  and  iu  which  writing  and 
arithmetic  were  taught  as  well  as  reading.  This  class  of  night 
schools  has  doue,  and  continues  to  do  a  large  and  very  beneficent 
work  ;  many  of  them  are  now  under  inspection,  their  managers 
having  wisely  adapted  them  to  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Code.  There  is  also  much  evidence  scattered  about  in  memoirs 
and  correspondence  to  prove  that  many  benevolent  people  have  from 
time  to  time  conducted  evening  classes  gratuitously,  or  at  a  fee  but 
little  more  than  nominal.  To  this  day  one  meets  with  elderly 
people  who  speak  thankfully  of  gettiug  the  little  learning  they 
have  accquired,  from  some  clergyman,  minister,  unprofessional 
teacher,  or  schoolmaster,  who  instructed  classes  for  working  lads 
and  men — sometimes  girls  and  young  women  also — after  the  day's 
work  was  over.  The  veiy  intelligent  manager  of  one  of  the 
largest  collieries  in  this  district  told  me  that  he  went  into  the  pit 
before  he  was  eight  years  old,  that  during  the  dark  months  of 
the  year  he  was  commonly  below  ground  so  many  hours  that  he 
only  saw  daylight  on  Sunday  or  monthly  play-Monday.  He 
could  read  very  imperfectly  at  15,  and  picked  up  what  learning 
he  had  from  a  man  who  had  opened  a  night  school  in  the  village. 
He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  what  a  sturdy  Lancashire  lad  can  and 
will  do  when  he  sets  his  mind  to  it.  I  have  met  several  other 
men  from  the  same  locality  who  had  an  equally  grateful  retrospect 
of  the  rude  night  school  to  which  they  trudged,  often  we  may  be 
sure  half  asleep,  when  they  had  washed  and  changed  tlieir  pit 
clothes,  after  12  or  13  hours  toil.  Eut  for  such  incidental  help 
to  those   who  desired  to  ascend   one  or  two  staves  at  least  of  the 
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ladder  of  learning,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  statistics  of 
ignorance  with  which  we  are  wont  to  bo  appalled  Avould  have 
been  even  more  deplorable  than  they  arc. 

Mechanics'  Institntions  and  kindred  associations,,  chiefly  designed 
to  impart  to  the  operative  class  a  knowledge  of  the  physical 
sciences  connected  with  their  several  crafts,  were  founded  about 
the  year  1824.  It  was  assumed  that  the  members  had  at  least 
the  modest  intellectual  equipment  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. As  the  instruction  in  many  of  these  institutions  was 
chiefly  imparted  by  lectures,  unaccompanied  by  examination,  the 
want  of  previous  knowledge  was  not  apparent ;  and  when  experi- 
ments were  introduced,  very  illiterate  hearers  learned  something 
of  the  phenomena,  if  not  of  their  rationale.  But  the  attempt 
to  give  class  instruction  in  any  advanced  subjects,  soon  betrayed 
the  want  of  elementary  education  among  the  adult  pupils.  At 
the  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  of  which  I  was  a  youthful 
member,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  mathematics  were  taught,  but 
it  was  rightly  presumed  that  men  who  so  desired  to  acquire 
knowledge,  that  they  would  pay  '24s.  a  year  for  the  privilege  had, 
at  least,  the  rudiments  of  education.  My  recollection  favours  this 
view  ;  there  were  many  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance, 
whose  orthography  was  eccentric,  who  had  scarcely  what  Mrs. 
Malaprop  might  have  called  "  a  supercilious  knowledge "  of 
grammar ;  who  were,  nevertheless,  reading  and  thinking  men  ; 
men  who  had  plodded  through  Malthus — and,  of  course,  did  not 
agree  with  him—had  read  "  Grodwin's  Political  Justice,"  and 
thought  there  was  a  great  deal  in.  it,  and  amongst  whom  were 
those  who  regarded  "  Cobbett's  Register,"  as  a  political  gospel, 
giving  new  revelations  every  Saturday  in  the  year.  There  were 
also  among  them  many  decidedly  illiterate,  who  had  in  some  way 
gathered  up  a  miscellaneous  store  of  scientific  facts,  from  an  odd 
volume  on  physics  or  chemistry,  either  cheapened  at  a  book-stall, 
or  borrowed  of  a  friend.  I  well  remember,  owing  to  this 
knowledge  of  theirs  many  explanations  of  experiments  at  the 
lecture  table,  the  object  of  which  was  not  easily  collected  from 
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the  professor's  expositions ;  as  fifty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  the 

gentleman  who  occupied  the  lecture  platform,  usually  in  elaborate 

evening   dress,    affected   a  yery  Johnsonian   style    of    discourse. 

Digressing  for  a  moment,  I  may  observe  that  whatever  was  the 

disadvantage  of  the  scarcity  of  books  at   that  time,  it  was  not 

without   its  compensations ;    more  would   then   be   learned   from 

one  tolerably  good  book  than  is  now  acquired  by  the  run  of  a 

library ;  the  book  was  read  and  re-read,  its  difiiculties  discussed 

at  the  bench  or  with  the  evening  j)ipe,  the  obscurities  were  slowly 

dispelled,  and  whatever  was  disclosed  became  an  inextinguishable 

light  for  the  future.     Although  the  London  ^lechanics'  Institution 

kept   to   its   moderately   high   standard   of    adult   education,    its 

example    was  not   in   this    respect   generally   followed.      In    the 

hundreds  of  associations  known  generally  by  the  same  title,  or  as 

far  as  practicable,   organised  on  the  same   type,    wherever   class 

instruction  was  given  it  usually  included  the  elementary  subjects, 

and   in   numerous  instances,  it  did  not  extend  beyond  reading, 

writing,  arithmetic. 

"When  Dr.  Hudson  compiled  *'  The  History  of  Adult  Education," 

which  was  published  in  1851,  he  gave  the  following  summary  of 

the  classes  in  Mechanics'  and  similar  Institutions  : — 

'^^-  °*  Members  Attending- 

Institutions.  '  Classes. 

England  and  Wales..     622     103,522     16,300 

Ireland    25     4,005      182 

Scotland 55     12,554     1,638 


Total 702  120,081  18,120 


According  to  this  it  appears  that  of  members  of  institutions  in 
England  and  Wales    .  .    15*74  per  cent,  were  in  classes. 

Ireland 4-54         ,,  ,, 

Scotland    13-00         ,, 

Then  in  respect  to  the  number  of  classes,  the  returns  give  288 

classes  in  698  institutions  in  the  three  kingdoms,  or  41  "2  per  cent. 

As  many  of  the  institutions  were  chiefly  attended  by  grown-up 

people,  the  advantages  were  in  such  cases  confined  to  a  reading- 
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room — ordinarily  supplied  with  a  few  newspapers — and  a  library. 
We  have  no  clue  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  classes  in  this 
summary,  but  judging  from  the  returns  obtained  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  Commission,  I  shall  be  pretty  safe  in  considering  that 
at  least  80  per  cent,  of  these  Mechanics'  Institution  pupils  were 
struggling  with  the  "three  E's,"  and  perhaps  o  per  cent,  of  this 
number  were  children  under  14  years  of  age. 

The   inspectors   of   schools   and    others  interested  in  education 
repeatedly  urged  the  Committee  of  Council   to  give  some  aid  to 
instruction  in  night  classes.     This  had  no  immediate  reference  to 
adults,   but  was  designed  to  offer  some  means   of   education   to 
thousands  of  children  more  or  less   occupied  during  the  day,  and 
especially  to  those  entering  their  teens,  who  were  not  factory  opera- 
tives under  the  half-time  system.    For  some  years  a  small  grant,  first 
made  in  1855,  of  £10  a  year-,  was  allowed  to  teachers  of  night  classes 
held  in  day  schools  under  inspection.  AVhen  the  subject  was  brought 
into  serious  consideration  the  question  of  teachers  was  hard  to  dispose 
of.     The   certificated  master  of  the  day-school   was,    with  some 
reason,  supposed  to  have  qiiite  enough  employment  in   the   day 
school,  and  in  the  instruction  of  his  pupil-teachers.     The  Committee 
of  Council  therefore,  to  secure  for  the  child)  en  under  his  charge  all 
his  energies,  and  to  protect  him  from  the  imposition  of  labour  that 
might  overtax   his  powers,  prohibited  the  schoolmaster  from  con- 
ducting the  night  school.      An  assistant  might,   however,  be   so 
engaged,  and  a  relaxation  of  the  rule  in  respect  to  certified  teachers 
introduced  a  number  of  untrained  teachers  who  only  required,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  approval  of  the  school  inspector,  who  at  a 
later  period  held   an  examination  of  an  easy  standard  for  such 
teachers.     I  had  for  several  years  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
working  of  this  system ;    it  certainly   was  instrumental  in  doing- 
something  to  dispel  the  absolute  ignorance  of  those  who  attended 
the  night  classes,  lads  from  12  to  18  years  of  age ;  but  everything 
was  against  the  probabilities  of  very  successful  results  from  the 
tuition  of  men,  however  intelligent,  who  had  had  no  training  in 
the   teacher's  art,   nor  in  the  systematic  habits,    which   are  the 
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foundation  of  discipline.  The  pay,  £10  a  year,  was  acceptable 
enough  to  a  clerk  or  an  operative,  but  was  not  likely  to 
tempt  men  of  superior  qualifications.  The  school  inspector  of 
the  district  made  an  annual  visit  to  each  recognised  night 
school,  and  heard  the  reading,  had  a  copy  written  in  his 
presence,  and  some  sums  worked,  and  reported  thereon  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  school.  A  very  material  augmentation  to  this 
aid  was  made  by  the  Minute  of  1858,  by  which  the  night  school 
pupils  up  to  a  maximum  of  75  might  be  included  in  the  day  school 
return  for  the  Capitation  Grant.  But  it  is  not  so  certain  that  the 
night  schools  always  had  the  benefit  of  this,  as  it  went  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  school.  The  returns  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  give  the  number  of  night  scholars  of  each 
sex,  but  they  only  help  us  to  conjecture  the  ages  of  those  attending. 
In  the  tables  in  which  the  elementary  schools  are  grouped,  in 
several  age  periods,  the  evening  and  day  scholars  are  not  distin- 
guished ;  but  there  appears  a  pretty  uniform  proportion  of  from 
5  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  at  school  who  are  above  13 
years  old. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  reported  that  in  1858 
there  were  in  England  and  Wales,  when  the  return  of  attendance 
was  made,  13,565  evening  scholars.  The  proportions  of  age  and 
sex  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : — 

Scholars  Ecming  Schools,  England  and  Wales,  1858. 


Scholars  present 

when  the  return 

was  made. 

9  years  and 
under. 

Above  9  and 
not  over  15. 

Above  15  and 

not  more 

than  20. 

Above  20  and 

not  more 

than  25. 

Male 6483 

Female 7082 

M. 

4(!1 

F. 

495 

M. 

2982 

F. 
2969 

M.         F. 

743 

F. 

13,.56o 

2297 

2857 

7G1 

Per  centage 

7-11 

7-0 

46-0 

41-92 

35-43 

40-34 

11-46 

10-74 

The  gross  number  of  evening  scholars  iu  all  schools  of  which 
any  returns  were  obtained,  was  80,966;  but  of  these  onlv  5686 
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were  in  connectiou  with  the  Education  Department.     They  are 
thus  classified  : — 

Males..       ..    54,571 

Females 26,395 


80,966  in  20.36  schools  or  classes. 


By  the  Revised  Code  of  regulations,  for  the  classification  of  the 
elementary  snbjects  into  Standards,  the  night  schools  were  to  be 
examined  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  day  schools ;  the  pupils  to  be 
grouped  by  classes  corresponding  to  the  Standards  and  every  one 
separately  tested  in  Reading,  Dictation,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic. 
These  examinations  were  conducted  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  School  Committees.  "We  get  an  indication  of  the  very  low 
condition  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  pupils  from  tlie  return  for 
1864;  there  were  then  25,981  scholars  in  schools  connected  with 
the  Education  Department,  of  whom  15,627  were  examined  and 
the  failures  were  in  Reading        1 1-87  per  cent. 

Writing        13-98         ,, 

Arithmetic  23-69  ,, 
Then  59-61  per  cent,  came  up  in  Standards  I  and  II  of  the 
Revised  Code  which  many  a  child  of  seven  could  pass,  and  which 
a  child  of  nine  years  old  should  have  left  far  behind  in  its  very 
early  school  career.  In  1864,  Standard  I  required  a  child  or  an 
adult  in  an  elementary  night  school,  to  read  a  narrative  in 
monosyllables ;  to  form  letters  from  dictation  on  a  black  board  or 
slate ;  to  write  on  a  black  board  or  slate  figures  up  to  20 ;  to  name, 
at  first  sight,  figures  up  to  20  and  to  adf""  and  subtract  figures  up 
to  10  orally,  from  examples  on  the  black  board.  Standard  II 
required  that  a  narrative  next  in  the  lesson  book  to  that  in 
monosyllables  shoiild  be  read  ;  that  a  line  of  print  should  be  copied 
in  manuscript  character,  and,  for  arithmetic,  a  sum  to  be  worked 
in  simple  addition  or  subti'action,  and  questions  to  be  answered 
in  tlie  multiplication  table. 

I  subjoin    the   numbers  in    average   attendance   at  these   night 
schools  in  the  following  years  : — 
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Slales. 

Females. 

Total. 

1865       ... 

.      25,730 

9,980      . 

...      35,710 

1866       ... 

.      32,052 

10,820      . 

...      42,872 

1867       ... 

.      36,134 

12,587      . 

.  ..      48,721 

1868       ... 

.      43,682 

14,679      . 

.  .  .      58,361                                    1 

1869       ... 

.      51,161 

18,954      . 

...      70,155                              M 

1871       ... 

.      63,998 

24,310      . 

...      88,308                              ■ 

1872       .  .  . 

50,575 

19,219      . 

.  .  .      69,794                                ■ 

1873       .,. 

.      35,432 

10,541      . 

.  .  .      45,973                               ■ 

1874       ... 

.      38,497 

10,193      . 

...      48,690                                ■ 

I  give  iu  more 
issued. 

detail  the  ni 

ght  school  returns 

for  1875,  the  last                   1 

Of  the  schools  examined — 

1307  were  attached  to  day  schools. 

o-  (  In  vai'ious  institutions  wholly  separated  from  day 
(       schools. 


Total..  1392 


Of  those  connected  with  day  schools,  129  evening  classes  were 
in  Board  Schools. 

The  average  attendance  of  the  year  was  43,382  scholars ;  the 
number  present  at  the  inspectors'  visit :  — 

Males   30,027 

Females 7,639 


37,666 


The  Code  prescribes  that  no  scholar  is  qualified  for  examination 
who  has  not  attended  40  hours  in  the  year;  and  43,734  had  thus 
qualified. 

The  35,353  actually  examined  were  presented  in  the  Standards 
in  these  proportions  :  — 

Standard      1 10,196 

11 8,620 

III 7,710 

lY 3,976 

V 3,452 

VI 1.399 


35,353 
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It  is  evident  that  the  pupils  of  1875  had  made  a  sensible  advance 
on  those  of  1864  ;  only  5 3 '2  per  cent,  were  presented  in  Standards 
I.  and  II.  in  1875,  as  against  59-61  per  cent,  in  1864.  But  the 
per  centage  of  failure  had  increased.  It  should,  perhaps,  be 
noticed    that    these   Standards  were  more  difficult  in    1875  than 

in  1864:— 

o  V    4.  Per  centao-e  of  Failures. 

Subject.  ^gg^  jgy5_ 

Reading     11-87         11-72 

Writing     13-98  19-96 

Arithmetic    23-69  29-09 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Parliamentary  Grant  earned  by  these 
night  schools  in  1875  was  £18,758  16s.  lOd.,  or  an  average  of 
7s.  9d.  a  head  on  the  scholars  in  average  attendance. 

By  the  Code  of  1872,  the  alliance  of  the  day  and  night  school 
was  no  longer  insisted  on,  and  the  latter  could  be  established 
wherever  a  committee  of  five  responsible  persons  undertook  to 
form  one,  and  to  comply  with  the  minutes  of  Council,  of  which 
the  chief  is  that  the  class  must  be  taught  by  a  certified  master,  an 
assistant  master,  or  a  pupil  teacher  who  has  served  a  five  years' 
apprenticeship.  A  capitation  grant  of  4s.  per  head  is  made  on  the 
average  number  in  attendance  during  the  year,  and  2s.  6d.  is 
granted  for  each  subject  passed :  thus,  if  a  youth  passes,  according 
to  the  Standard  in  which  he  is  presented  in  reading,  the  school 
obtains  2s.  6d.,  and  the  like  sum  for  passes  in  writing  and 
arithmetic  respectively.  When  we  seek  to  estimate  the  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  12  and  20  who  attend  night  schools, 
we  are  very  much  abroad  the  moment  we  leave  the  guidance  of 
the  blue  books.  Perhaps  a  proximate  idea  of  the  number  of  such 
pupils  may  be  formed  by  considering  that  about  44,000  in  average 
attendance  at  inspected  night  schools  represent  about  50,000  on 
the  books.  Then,  considering  to  what  a  very  limited  extent  any 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  aid  has  spread,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  old  classes  continue  and  new  ones  are  formed  quite 
independently  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  its  examinations,  and  its 
grants.     In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  non-inspected  far  exceed 
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in  number  the  inspected  night  schools,  and  I  think  we  might 
pretty  safely  assert  that  there  are  not  less  than  200,000  pupils  in 
such  schools  of  all  kinds. 

In  connection  with  the  ITnion  of  Institutes  we  obtain  some  test 
of  the  educational  standing  of  a  number  of  pupils  in  institutional 
night  classes  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  through  the  annual 
examinations.  Of  forty-nine  institiitions  which  sent  returns, 
forty-one  had  evening  classes  last  winter,  with  an  aggregate  of 
6326  pupils.  In  the  examinations,  104  certificates  were  awarded 
in  the  higher,  and  308  in  the  lower  grade,  of  which  the  former  is 
quite  equal  to  the  fifth  and  the  latter  to  the  fourth  Standard. 
Moreover,  to  obtain  certificates,  either  geography,  history,  or 
grammar,  in  addition  to  arithmetic,  must  be  taken.  For  these 
elementary  examinations,  now  in  progress,  we  have  this  year  issued 
4335  papers  in  the  various  subjects  iu  which  the  night  school 
pupils  are  tested  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes. 

It  is,  I  think,  matter  for  regret  that  the  Committee  of  Council 
has  limited  its  aid  to  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, for  those  in  the  inspected  night  classes ;  still,  as  we  arc 
entitled  to  hope  that  we  are  really  emerging  from  the  slough 
of  ignorance,  and  maj',  in  the  lapse  of  very  few  years,  expect 
to  find  all  our  lads  and  lasses  ready  to  pass  a  Fourth 
Standard  before  they  begin  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  toiling 
millions.  Government  may  then  properly  discontinue  all  aid  to 
adult  elementary  education.  For  the  present,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  all  the  illiterates  under  the  age  of  twenty  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  brought  under  instruction,  as  much  for 
the  sake  of  the  community  as  themselves. 

Higher   Adult    EnroAxiox. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  what  are  the  proper  subjects  of  adult 
education,  for  those  whoso  occupation  only  leaves  the  evening 
available  for  regular  study,  and  to  those  alone  this  paper  properly 
refers.  It  was  to  supply  this  want  that  Mechanics'  and  similar 
institutions  were  proposed   and   established  more  than  fifty  years 
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ago,  and  cvcu  yet  they  are  the  only  public  establishments  where 
a  youth  or  young  man  can  go,  and  by  paying  a  very  moderate 
subscription,  get  instruction  in  subjects  in  advance  of  those  which 
ai'e  strictly  elementary.  Obviously,  I  include  in  this  category 
many  cognate  organizations  such  as  co-operative  societies,  which 
have  classes,  and  young  men's  societies,  denominational  or  other- 
wise. For  at  least  thirty  years  after  the  establishment  of  these 
institutions,  they  were  in  most  of  our  large  and  many  of  our  small 
towns,  the  people's  colleges.  For  many  years  they  continued  the 
practice  of  having  courses  of  lectures  on  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts.  Birkbeck,  Lardner,  Wallis,  Eitchie,  Sturgeon,  Adams, 
Robert  Hunt,  Brayley,  the  two  lleids,  and  many  other  lecturers 
discoursed  in  these  institutions  on  national  philosophy,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  natural  history  ;  lectures  on  and  illus- 
trations of  Shakespeare,  Averc  given  by  Smart,  Elton,  Sheridan 
Knowles,  Pemberton,  and  Cowden  Clarke  ;  speculative  philosophy 
and  the  romance  of  history  charmed  all  hearers  when  expounded 
by  such  speakers  as  Dr.  Yaughan  and  Professor  Scott  Avhom  some 
in  this  room  will  hold  in  reverent  memory  ;  and  those  of  the 
dullest  vision  were  awakened  to  some  perception  of  the  abomin- 
ations and  the  beauties  of  pictorial  art,  as  B.  R.  Haydon 
denounced  the  one  with  a  scorn  that  was  dreadfully  infectious, 
and  extolled  the  other  with  an  ardour  that  was  irresistible. 
All  this  was  open  to  the  objection  that  though  it  might  impart 
a  great  deal  of  mental  pleasure,  it  left  but  little  in  the  form  of 
definite  knowledge  ;  this  must  be  admitted  but  not  too  absolutely  ; 
speaking  from  personal  experience  and  observation  of  how  such 
lectm-es  affected  other  minds,  still  fresh  and  impressionable,^ 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  imparted  a  great  deal 
of  information,  they  quickened  the  spirit  of  encj^uiry  and  incited 
many  of  the  more  intelligent  hearers  to  pursue  steadily  the  subject 
to  which  they  were  first  introduced  at  the  lecture  table.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  now  the  question  whether  this  was 
the  best  mode  of  applying  the  institution's  funds,  it  was  at  any 
rate  the  most  popular. 
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But,  again  speaking  of  the  more  important  institutions,  there 
were  usually,  as  there  are  still  in  our  Manchester  Mechanics' 
Institution,  classes  for  geometry  and  freehand  drawing,  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  mathematics,  and  one  or  more 
modern  languages.  The  work  was  apt  to  be  done  in  a  rather 
promiscuous  and  often  intermittent  way,  for  much  of  the  class 
teaching  was  honorary,  many  other  services  were  equally  per- 
formed "  without  money  and  without  price;"  subscriptions  were 
precarious,  tastes  sometimes  fickle,  and  debt  was  not  unfrequently 
the  forerunner  of  disaster.  When  the  shortcomings  of  these 
institutions  are  recited,  as  they  are  from  time  to  time  by  the 
oracles  of  the  hour,  whether  occupying  the  platform  or  the 
editorial  chair,  the  fact  is  too  commonly  ignored  that  they  are 
voluntary  associations  of  people  varying  in  age,  education,  and 
pursuits ;  with  such  dispersive  elements  always  present  the 
wonder  is  nut  that  they  have  not  done  more,  but  that  they 
have  effected  so  much.  If  ever  Samuel  Smiles  should  be  moved 
to  add  to  his  memorial  series  the  lives  of  men  who  have  owed 
to  such  institutions  all  the  information  which,  applied  with 
diligence  and  prudence,  had  helped  them  to  become  good  and 
prosperous  citizens,  he  would  certainly,  if  spared  to  complete  the 
work,  know  something  of  the  dawn  of  the  next  century  before 
revising  the  final  proofs. 

But  I  have  now  to  bring  under  your  notice  some  facts  relating 
to  the  action  of  the  State  in  imparting  or  fostering  instruction  in 
Art  and  the  Physical  Sciences.  Just  forty  years  ago,  Dr.  Bowring 
and  other  busy  men  put  us  so  thoroughly  out  of  conceit  with  all  our 
decorative  work ;  our  paper  hangings ;  our  calico  prints ;  our 
table  services,  and  our  very  gill-pots,  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  resolved  to  do  something  to  show  our  craftsmen  how  to 
fabricate  objects  that  should  be  charming  and  might  still  be 
substantial.  A  vote  of  £1500  was  taken  in  1836  to  establish  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  which  was  opened  at  Somerset 
House  in  1837.  The  institution  with  its  now  numerous  progeny  has 
been  criticised  and  scoftcd  at  from  that  day  to  this.     But  have  we 
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known  an  exhibition  at  the  "Royal  Academy  in  London,  for  the 
past  30  years,  which  has  not  found  professional  art  critics  to 
declare  positively  that  the  drawing  was  worse  than  ever;  the 
colour  frigid,  when  affecting  to  be  pearly  grey,  suggestive  of 
brick  dust  where  glowing  warmth  was  intended ;  that  the  figure 
subjects  were  feeble  ;  those  of  the  ^enre  type  vulgar;  and  that  not 
a  spark  of  intellect  or  poetry  could  be  discovered  among  the 
hundreds  of  works  supposed  to  represent  the  best  contemporary 
British  Art !  At  any  rate,  neither  the  lloyal  Academy  nor  the 
humbler  institution  appears  to  have  suffered,  possibly  both  may 
have  improved,  under  the  castigation  of  censors  who  we  all  know, 
were,  like  Tom  Hood's  grandmama,  '•  Cruel  only  to  be  kind." 

The  classes  of  the  School  of  Design  iu  London  met  at  first 
during  the  day  only,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  this  would 
exclude  most  of  those  for  whom  the  instruction  was  chiefly 
intended,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  night  classes  for  the 
study  of  drawing  were  opened.  The  fees  were  heavy  for  the 
operative  class,  16s.  per  month  for  the  day,  and  8s.  for  the 
evening.  The  highest  number  of  students  in  the  first  year  was  60; 
in  1838,  79;  and  1840,  123.  The  pupils  were  exclusively  males; 
but  in  1842  a  female  school  was  opened  in  another  building. 

The  grants  in  the  early  years  of  the  two  institutions  were  not 
formidable : — 
Year. 

1837-38 
1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 

By  1844  the  number  of  students  had  increased  to  348;  audit 
was  decided  to  extend  the  system  to  the  iirovinces;  £10,000  were 
voted  for  the  purpose,  and  schools  Averc  established  at  Manchester, 


Vote. 

Fees  from  (Students. 

£ 
1500 

£ 
183 

1300 

167 

1300 

103 

1300 

133 

750 

164 

2677 

238 

2427 

326 
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Birmingliam,  Coventry,  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  York,  and  Xewcastle. 
The  general  principle  of  the  aiTangement  was  that  the  locality 
should  subscribe  as  much  as  the  Government,  for  fitting  up  the 
schools,  and  paying  salaries  and  incidental  expenses.  Schools 
were  also,  shortly  after,  opened  at  Norwich,  Stoke,  Hanley,  Leeds^ 
Huddersfield,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley.  The  aid  given  in  each  case 
was  by  a  definite  sum  in  the  Estimates.  Between  two  and  three 
thousand  pupils  attended  these  schools.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  administration  to  stir  the  zeal  of  the  teacher,  and  but  little 
to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  desire  to  excel ;  yet  a  great  deal  of 
work  was  done,  and  amongst  the  operative  classes  engaged  in 
industries  where  the  skill  of  the  artizan  was  enhanced  by  a 
knowledge  of  types  of  ornament  and  the  dexterity  of  hand  to 
apply  it,  the  study  at  the  schools  was  very  useful.  The  system 
passed  through  a  transition  in  which  the  payment  to  the  teachers 
was  made  contingent,  partly  on  the  certificates  they  held,  and 
partly  on  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the  works  of  the 
pupils.  At  a  later  period  the  certificate  grant  was  withdi'awn 
and  payments  were  made  exclusively  on  the  results  of  the 
examinations — the  system  still  in  practice.  I  should,  perhaps, 
say  that  a  grant,  also  founded  on  the  relative  sucess  of  the  schools, 
was  awarded  to  the  masters,  varying  from  £10  to  £60,  biit  this 
will  be  discontinued  this  year. 

It  would  take  much  time,  and  be  out  of  place  in  a  statistical  paper, 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  teaching,  which,  in  whatever  aspect  it  is 
regarded,  is  mainly  technical ;  the  Schools  of  Art  do  certainly 
train  all  such  pupils  as  study  patiently,  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  who  are  not  altogether  inapt,  to  acquire  the  preception  and 
the  power  of  delineating  form  ;  of  representing  solid  objects  by 
perspective  and  light  and  shade  ;  to  draw  in  water  colour  and 
paint  in  oil ;  to  study  from  classic  ornament  and  antique  sculpture, 
and,  when  sufficiently  advanced,  to  draw  or  paint  from  the  living 
model.  The  application  of  these  acquirements  must  always  depend 
on  the  taste  of  the  student  and  the  motive  to  exercise  his  or  her 
talent. 
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The  following  table  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  interest  taken  in 
the  studies  of  Art  Schools,  so  ftir  as  numbers  can  indicate  it : — 

Year.  Schools.  Pupils. 

1865  92         ., 16,621 

1866  99  17,210 

1867  98         .. 17,341 

1868          101  18,479 

1869          107  19,864 

1870          117  20,290 

1871          117  21,115 

1872          122  22,854 

1873          124  23,368 

1874          132  24,138 

1875          137  ..  26,534 

Thus,  in  the  ten  years,  1866 — 1875,  the  number  of  Art  Schools 
had  increased  38*38  per  cent.,  and  the  pu^nls  54-17  per  cent. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  refer  to  the  several 
attempts  that  have  been  made,  as  yet,  I  think,  Avith  small 
advantage,  to  introduce  drawing  into  our  primary  schools.  1  may, 
however,  state  that  \intil  1853  the  master  of  a  School  of  Art  was 
supposed  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  the  school ;  but  a  sudden 
change  of  policy  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  give  lessons  in,  at 
least,  one  public  day  school.  As  this,  even  by  taking  account  of 
assistant  masters,  could  only  have  provided  about  300  teachers, 
and  as  they  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  more  than  one  lesson  a  week,  the 
instruction  was  of  very  little  use,  and  was  soon  laid  aside.  A 
more  recent  an-angement  has,  however,  set  thousands  of  little 
fingers  busy  with  outline  drawing,  the  instruction  being  given  by 
the  school  masters  or  any  other  teachers  holding  2nd  Grade  Art 
Certificates,  payments  being  made  on  the  results  of  an  annual 
examination.  But  the  relaxation  just  referred  to  was  extended  to 
the  permitting  the  master  of  the  School  of  Art  and  his  assistants  to 
give  instruction  in  external  schools  aud  institutes,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  done  without  interfering  with  their  attendance  at  the 
central  school.  This  has,  upon  the  whole,  worked  well,  and  in 
Yorkshire  has  considerably  extended  the  area  of  art  instruction. 
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Aet  Night  Classes. 
Another  development  of  this  class  of  instruction,  chiefly  in  its 
©lementary  stages,  has  been  the  formation  of  Art  Xight  Classes. 
These  were  commenced  in  1865,  and  their  large  increase  shows 
that  they  are  attractive  to  pupils,  and  though  the  level  reached  is 
not  high,  the  instruction  is  generally  fair  as  far  as  it  goes.  These 
classes  may  be  formed  in  any  place,  subject  only  to  the  charge  of 
a  committee  recognised  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ; 
they  must  be  conducted  by  a  teacher  who  holds  at  least  the  2nd 
Grade  Art  Certificate,  and  the  pupils  must  attend  the  May  exam- 
inations. The  subjects  taught  arc  Outline  Freehand  Drawing. 
Geometrical  Drawing,  Perspective  and  Model  Drawing.  The 
supply  of  teachers  is  facilitated  by  recognising  every  one  who 
obtains  a  pass  in  the  four  subjects,  as  qualified  to  teach  them.  It 
should  be  admitted  that  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the  night 
classes  prepare  drawings  which  arc  sent  to  London,  and  grants  to 
the  night  class  are  made  according  to  the  merit  of  the  works,  vary- 
ing from  2s.  to  15s.  The  normal  aid  is  given  by  a  grant  of  10s. 
for  a  pass  in  each  of  the  four  subjects — Freehand,  Geometrical 
and  Model  Drawing,  and  Perspective. 

Ari  Night   Classes. 

Year.  No.  of  Classes.  Pupils. 

1866      32      1,140 

1867      72      2,533 

1868  130  4,466 

1869  249  9,322 

1870  352  12,119 

1871  465  16,140 

1872  538  17,256 

1863  613  20,352 

1874      653      21,851 

1875     776     25,359 

Thus  in  ten   years  tlie  number  in  these  Art  Xight  Classes  had 
increased  2-1-fold,  and  of  pupils  21 -fold. 
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These  facts  may  be  added  as  aids  to  a  judgment  on  the  work 
done  in  these  classes.  In  1875  there  "svere  12,788  passes  in  one  or 
other  of  the  four  subjects  of  instruction ;  101,618  drawings  were 
sent  to  London  for  inspection,  and  upon  these  400  prizes  were 
awarded.  As  this  Art  Night  Class  system  becomes  developed, 
it  will  constantly  recruit  the  Art  Schools  with  pupils  who  have  had 
a  preliminary  training,  and  enable  the  teachers  to  give  all  their 
attention  to  more  advanced  studies,  which  is  now  quite  impracticable. 

Science   Classes. 

The  renowned  International  Exhibition  of  1851  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  convictions  which  had  long  been  held  by  men 
well  acquainted  with  our  various  industries,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  natural  laws,  of  which  all  constructions  and  processes  are  ex- 
amples, was  much  needed  in  this  country.  Hence  the  Government 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  constituted.  But,  as  I  have 
explained,  the  A.rt  section  had  already  existed  for  some  fifteen 
years.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Science 
and  Mr.  Henry  Cole  to  the  Art  division.  At  first  no  direct  aid 
was  proposed  in  order  to  foster  scientific  study,  except,  to  the 
extent  of  certifying  such  teachers  as  chose  to  submit  to 
examination  ;  and  of  this  as  an  active  force  we  need  take  no  account 
at  this  stage.  The  examination  for  a  certificate  was  continued  till 
1867,  since  which  year  any  student  who  passes  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  subject  in  which  he  is  examined,  is  thereby  qualified 
to  teach  it  and  earn  payment  on  the  result  of  the  May  examinations. 
In  1866  there  were  601  certificated  teachers.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  the  actual  number  who  are  qualified  to  teach  ;  as  the  depart- 
ment is  only  concerned  with  those  who  have  classes ;  but  I  find 
that  in  1875,  1449  Science  teachers  received,  as  payment  on  results, 
£42,474,  ecj^ual  to  about  16s.  Id.  for  each  person  under  instruction. 
In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  we  have  310  certificated  Science 
teachers,  or  about  21^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  engaged. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  Classes,  Schools,  and 
Pupils  from  1860  to  1876:— 
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Year. 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Classes. 


780 
1456 
2200 
2584 
2803 
4231 
4432 
4106 
4559 


But  it  is  easier  to  conceive  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  the  science 
instruction  given  in  those  classes  by  taking  the  number  of  papers 


worked  in  the  several  subjects  for 
are  not  all  purely  scientific  ;    th 


Schools. 

9 

38 

70 

75 

91 

120 

153 

212 

300 

516 

799 

908 

948 

1182 

1336 

1299 

1484 


Xo.  uuder 

Instruction. 

500 

1,330 

2,543 

3,111 

4,666 

5,479 

6,835 
10,230 
15,010 
21,500 
34,283 
38,015 
36,783 
48,546 
53,050 
52,669 
52,330 


.  series  of  years, 
re  is   one  group 


The  subjects 
which   imites 


mathematical  and  some  other  scientific  principles  with  what  is 
properly  technical  art ;  this  group  comprises  practical,  plane,  and 
solid  geometrical  drawing;  building  construction  and  drawing; 
machine  construction  and  drawing ;  naval  architecture  and  mining. 
The  group  immediately  related  to  machine  and  building  construc- 
tion, attracts  large  numbers  of  young  men,  actual  operatives,  and 
the  result  is  such  as  already  to  make  a  A-ery  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  fitted  to  be  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
works  in  their  respective  trades,  and  capable  of  comprehending  the 
requirements  of  many  operations  dependent  on  their  own  judg- 
ment. There  are  twenty-three  subjects  in  the  science  list,  each  of 
which,  is  taught  in  a  distinct  class,  and  the  arrangement  for  form- 
ing classes  is  analogous  to  that  given  for  those  in  other  night 
schools.  Every  subject  must  be  taught  by  a  teacher  certified  as 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  it,  and  every  pupil  must  have 
attended  twenty  lessons,  if  on  examination  any  payment  may  be 
cldmed  on  his  success.  The  payments  arc  £2  for  a  first  class  and 
£l  for  a  second  in  either  stage  of  each  subject.  Success  in 
honours  produces  double  this  sum,  and  there  are  several  other 
contingent  grants.  All  students  who  take  first  class  receive  prizes. 
Table  of  papers  worked  during  thirteen  years,  1863-75  :  — 
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The  Depai'tmout  has  rcjDcatecll}'  spoken  iu  its  reports  of  the 
activity  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  in  promoting  the  Science 
Scheme,  and  the  following  table,  showing  the  numbers  of  classes 
and  pupils  in  the  two  counties,  has  a  very  gratifying  interest. 

Science  Classes  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 


Number  of 

Institutes 

Total 

Number 

Year. 

having 

Number  of 

of 

Classes  in 

Students. 

Teachers. 

Science. 

1864-65 

35 

1747 

21 

1875-66 

48 

2007 

23 

1866-67 

53 

2152 

36 

1867-68 

68 

2650 

48 

1868-69 

87 

3610 

66 

1869-70 

109 

4737 

97 

1870-71 

113 

5367 

112 

1871-72 

107 

4787 

125 

1872-73 

123 

5372 

157 

1873-74 

162 

6998 

198 

1874-75 

189 

8202 

1875-76 

199 

7687 

310 

It  may  be  interesting  to  record  that  at  tlie  May  examinations 
held  in  Manchester  last  year  the  papers  worked^  were,  in 

Science    3393 

Art 1879 


5272 


I  should  have  been  tempted  to  refer  to  many  other  facts,  which 
I  have  in  my  notes,  but  that  it  would  extend  this  paper  to  an 
inordinate  length.     But   I  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  more 


*  The  papers  worked  must  not  be  taken  as  conclusive  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  pupils  qualified  for  examination  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  disparity 
between  the  number  of  actual  candidates  and  that  of  the  papers  applied  for ; 
from  5  to  10  per  cent,  niiglit  be  added  to  the  former  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
number  fairly  qualified  to  sit. 
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diligent  and  able  students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  their  study 
by  exhibitions  or  scholarships  of  £50,  tenable  in  London  at  the 
Science  Schools  of  the  Department ;  of  others,  of  £50,  a  moiety  of 
"which  is  granted  by  the  Department  and  another  subscribed  by  the 
locality-;-of  these  there  are  two  in  Manchester,  tenable  at  The 
Owens  College.  These  are  in  connection  with  the  Union  of  Insti- 
tutes, which  has  also,  through  the  kindness  of  friends  of  education, 
ten  exhibitions  of  £10  each  to  the  evening  classes  of  The  Owens 
College.  The  Union  also  awards  a  number  of  prizes  to  stimulate 
application  to  special  subjects. 

It  would  be  a  strange  omission  to  leave  unnoticed  the  valuable 
course  of  evening  instruction  at  The  Owens  College,  which  covers 
the  whole  range  of  knowledge,  while  that  fostered  by  the  State 
is  confined  to  Science  and  Art,  supposed  to  assist  directly  the 
fine  and  useful  arts,  and  thus  to  have  a  positive  commercial  value. 
I  find  that  the  number  of  evening  students  at  The  Owens  College 
was,  last  session,  819. 

The  scholarships  so  munificently  endowed  by  Sir  Joseph  "Whit- 
worth  have  given  the  very  opportunity  needed  by  young  men 
with  a  mechanical  and  scientific  genius  to  cultivate  it  thoroughly, 
in  the  three  years'  course  of  study,  with  a  sustentation  allow- 
ance of  from  £80  to  £100  a  year,  or  even  more.  But  I  can 
testify,  from  personal  observation,  that  the  collateral  is  perhaps 
even  greater  than  the  direct  effect.  The  "Whitworth  scholarship 
fires  the  emulation  of  hundreds  of  the  most  assiduous  science 
pupils,  and  impels  them  to  undertake  a  breadth  of  study  for  which 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  motive  ;  so  that,  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  win  the  scholarship,  they  are  raised  indefinitely  in  the 
standard  of  attainments  which  are  closely  related  to  productive 
industry. 

The  latest  agency  for  promoting  adult  education  is  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Scheme.  This  originated  in  the  lectures  to 
ladies  commenced  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  difficulty  in  procuring 
competent  lecturers  occasioned  an  application  to  the  university. 
The  success  of  the  courses  thus  given  led  to   the  engagement  of 
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members  of  the  university  to  deliver  lectures,  upou  a  guarantee, 
from  any  locality  applying,  that  a  certain  fee  should  be  paid  to  the 
lecturer  and  all  incidental  charges  be  borne  by  the  committee.  In 
its  original  form,  this  would  not  have  been  within  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  as  the  lectures  were  all,  or  chiefly,  given  in  the 
daytime.  It  has,  however,  now  become  usual  to  supplement  the 
lectures  by  evening  classes,  which  have  been  largely  attended  by 
operatives,  and  I  therefore  cite  the  following  data  from  a  Eeport 
to  the  Cambridge  Syndicate.  There  were  in  1875  courses  delivered 
at  15  centres;  confining  myself  to  those  held  in  the  evening,  there 
were  1570  persons  who  attended  the  lectures,  and  885  the  classes. 
The  subjects  treated  in  these  lectures  and  classes  have  been 
literary,  historical,  and  scientific,  and  examinations  by  the  lectui'er 
have  tested  the  application  of  those  who  have  attended. 

I  can  only  refer  to  the  important  services  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
which  helped  us  to  see  how  inefficient  were  our  teaching  appliances 
for  adults,  when  in  1853  they  formed  theii-  Institutional  Associa- 
tion, which  has  ever  since  arranged  and  conducted  the  annual 
examinations,  which  have  been  invaluable  in  encouraging  the 
pupils,  proving  a  steady  check  on  slovenly  teaching  and 
learning.  The  certificates  of  the  Society  have  in  many  instances 
been  accepted  as  vouchers  of  ability,  and  they  have  always  been 
highly  prised  by  their  holders. 

Although  the  facts  thus  adduced,  in  relation  to  adult  education, 
have  been  fragmentary,  they  have,  I  hope,  given  those  who  have  not 
hitherto  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  means  of  forming 
an  approximate  estimate  both  of  its  extent  and  quality,  and  may 
justify  the  belief  that  so  much  having  been  effected  by  somewhat 
miscellaneous  and  irregular  forces,  infinitely  more  could  be  done 
by  focusing  these  in  schools,  colleges,  or  other  institutions,  and 
thus  obtaining  the  economy  and  moral  force  of  co-ordinate  action 
and  concentration. 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 


The  Growth  of  the  Cotton  Trade  in  Great  Britain, 

America,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  during 

the  half  century  ending  with  the  year  1875. 

Br  Mr.  Joseph  Spencek, 
[Read  June  15th,  1877.] 


No  form  of  British  industry,  during  the  last  half  century,  has 
contributed  more  richly  to  the  national  well-doing  than  the  cotton 
trade  ;  and,  therefore,  none  supplies  a  more  interesting  subject  for 
statistical  inquiry.  And  yet  to  have  a  clear  and  adequate  notion 
of  its  progress  and  extent  is  not  a  common  attainment.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  prevalent  dislike  to 
statistics,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  alarm  when  the  word  statistics 
is  used. 

Some  despise  this  sort  of  learning,  looking  upon  it  as  diy,  and 
unprofitable ;  we  do  not  hold  their  opinion  ;  we  believe  that  it 
deserves  the  attention,  and  will  reward  the  powers  of  any  loving 
and  faithful  student ;  we  deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to  guard  the 
stock  of  this  kind  of  information,  and  count  it  a  pleasure  when  we 
add  to  it,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  generation  or  for  the 
advantage  of  those  who  may  come  after  us,  in  times  when  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people  shall  be  so  much  improved  that 
the  contemner  of  statistical  knowledge  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  and  be  ranked  amongst  the  curious  fossils 
of  prehistoric  times. 

I  therefore  invite  your  patient  and  candid  attention  to  a  state- 
ment which  I  should  shrink  from  presenting  to  a  less  sympathising 
audience. 
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The  classified  records  of  the  last  fifty  years  are  more  complete 
than  those  of  former  times ;  of  this  period,  that  is  of  the  interval 
between  the  years  1825  and  1876,  I  mean  now  to  speak. 
•  I  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  compress  a  complete  view  even 
of  this  limited  period,  within  the  time  at  my  disposal,  I  shall, 
therefore,  address  myself  to  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  subject. 

First,  to  the  growth  of  the  trade,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton. 

My  figures  are  taken  from  those  sources  which  most  nearly  agree 
with  my  own  records.  On  this  point  I  refer  to  the  valuable  papers 
of  Mr.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  who  has  grouped  the  figures  in 
averages  of  five  years. 

He  says  the  average  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  five  years  ending  ia  1825  was  154,200,000  lbs.  ;  in  1830, 
212,300,000  lbs.;  in  1835,  295,200,000  lbs.  ;  in  1840,405,700,000 
lbs.  ;  in  1845,  521,300,000  lbs.  ;  in  1850,  569,800,000  lbs.  ; 
in  1855,  750,100,000  lbs.;  in  1860,  947,300,000  lbs.;  in 
1865,  628,600,000  lbs.;  in  1870,  973,800,000  lbs.;  in  1875, 
1,228,600,000  lbs. 

This  account  shows  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  increased  more  than  eight  times  in  fifty  years. 

This  is  a  startling  statement,  especially  to  spinners  who  have 
been  working  without  profit,  and  they  will  probably  jump  at  once 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  spinning  power  of  the  country  has  gone 
beyond  proper  bounds.  The  fears  of  this  class  of  observers  will  be 
greater  when  they  are  told  that  the  consumption  of  cotton  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  has  grown  nine  times  larger  in  fifty  years. 

In  the  five  years  ending  1825  it  was  92,600,000  lbs;  in  1830, 
119,800,000 lbs.;  in  1835,  142,700,000 lbs. ;  in  1840,  208,400,000 
lbs.;  in  1845,  267,200,000  lbs.;  in  1850,  301,400,000  lbs.; 
in  1855,  451,400,000  lbs.;  in  1860,  627,400,000  lbs.;  in  1865, 
455,400,000  lbs.;  in  1870,  653,400,000  lbs.;  and  in  the  five 
years  ending  1875,  856,600,000  lbs. 

Eut  we  may  imagine  that  the  fears  of  our  timid  friends  will 
amount  to  dismay,  when  they  learn  that  the  consumption  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  has  multiplied  thirteen  and  a  half  times 
in  forty-five  years.  It  was  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1830 
38,500,000  lbs.;  in  1835,  68,700,000  lbs.;  in  1840,  96,900,000 
lbs.;  in  1845,  152,500,000  lbs.;  in  1850,  240,500,000  lbs.; 
in  1855,  281,400,000  lbs.;  in  1860,  358,800,000  lbs.;  in  1865, 
181,200,000  lbs.;  in  1870,  381,900,000  lbs.;  and  in  the  five 
years  ending  1875,  524,700,000  lbs. 

These  statements  taken  together  show  that  the  total  consump- 
tion in  the  five  years  ending  in  1830  was  370,600,000  lbs.; 
in  1835,  506,600,000  lbs.;  in  1840,  711,000,000  lbs.;  in  1845, 
941,000,000  lbs.;  in  1850,  1,110,000,000  lbs.;  in  1855, 
1,482,900,000  lbs.;  in  1860,  1,933,500,000  lbs.;  in  1865, 
1,265,200,000  lbs.;  in  1870,  2,009,100,000  lbs.;  and  in  the 
five  years  ending  1875,  2,609,000,000  lbs. 

That  is  to  say,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  taken 
together,  multiplied  seven  times  in  forty-five  years,  or  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  eight  times  in  fifty  years. 

Large  as  this  increase  seems,  it  is  not  so  great  at  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  time.  Making  the  year  1835  our  starting 
point,  and  dividing  the  interval  between  that  year  and  the  year 
1875  into  two  periods  of  twenty  yeai's,  we  find  that  the  con- 
sumption of  Great  Britain  increased  154  per  cent,  in  the  first 
twenty,  and  only  63  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
continent  of  Europe  increased  its  consumption  216  per  cent,  in 
the  first  halt,  and  89  per  cent,  in  the  second  half  of  the  forty 
years.  The  increase  in  America  was  309  per  cent,  in  the  first 
twenty  years,  and  86  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty.  The  three 
statements  put  together  show  a  total  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  the  whole  of  190  per  cent,  in  the  first  period,  and  76  per  cent. 
in  the  last.  Measured  by  the  standard  of  weight  of  cotton 
consumed,  America  has  increased  the  most,  the  continent  of  Europe 
follows,  and  Great  Britain  stands  last  in  the  race. 

We  may  look  at  the  matter  in  another  form,  entering  more  into 
detail,   dividing  the  account  into  periods  of  five  years,  the  rate 
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per  cent,  of  increase  is  as  follows  in  the  five  years  ending : — 


Gt.  Britain. 
Per  cent. 

uoniineni  oi 
Europe. 
Per  cent. 

America. 
Per  cent. 

Total. 
Per  cent. 

1830       . 

.      37-6     . 

29-3      . 

60-0 

34" 5   increase. 

1835       . 

.      39-0      . 

19-0      . 

78-4 

.     36-6 

1840       . 

.     37-4     . 

46-0      . 

41-0 

.     40-3 

1845       . 

.      28-4      .. 

28-2     .. 

57-0      . 

.      32-3 

1850       . 

9-3      . 

12-4      , 

57-7 

.      18-0         „ 

1855       . 

.      31-6      . 

51-0      . 

17-0 

.      33-5 

1860       . 

.      26-2      . 

38-9      . 

27-5 

.      30-3         „ 

1865       . 

.      33-7      . 

27-5     .. 

49-5 

.     34-6   decrease. 

1870       . 

.      55-0     .. 

.     43-4      . 

110-7 

58-8   increase. 

1875       . 

.     26-1      . 

31-0      . 

.     37-3 

. .      29-9 

The  next  statement  gives  the  per  centage  of  cotton  taken  by 
each  countiy,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  consumption,  namely, 
there  was  taken  in  the  five  years  ending  in 

Continent  of 


Great  Britain. 

Europe. 

America. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1830      ... 

57-29      ... 

32-32      . 

.  ..      10-39 

1835      . . . 

58-27     ... 

28-17     . 

.  .  .      13-56 

1840      . . . 

57-06     .... 

29-31      , 

...      13-63 

1845      ... 

55-4 

28-39      . 

.  ..      16-21 

1850      . . . 

51-3 

27-05      . 

...      21-65 

1855      . . . 

50-58      ... 

30-45      . 

.  ..      18-97 

1860      ... 

48-99      ... 

32-45      . 

...      18-56 

1865      . . . 

49-68      ... 

35-99      . 

...      14-33 

1870      ... 

48-47      .  .  . 

32-52      . 

...      19-01 

1875      ... 

.     47-07     .  . . 

32-82      . 

...      20-11 

These  tables  all  show  that,  so  far  as  consumption  of  cotton  goes, 
America  is  increasing  most  rapidly,  the  continent  of  Europe  comes 
next ;  Great  Britain  is  losing  ground. 

If  wo  were  obliged  to  close  our  inquiry  at  this  stage  ifwould 
be  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  spinners  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  America  are,  gradually  but  surely,  gaining  upon 
the  English  spinners,  that  they  threaten  to  exclude  us  from  the 
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leading  position  that  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  we  still 
hold,  that  after  supplying  their  own  requirements  they  will  finally 
shut  us  into  our  own  home  trade  ;  thereby  fulfilling  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  Mr,  Greg,  who,  speaking  of  another  subject,  says 
in  "Rocks  Ahead"  that  "gradually,  inevitably,  ere  long  .... 
as  the  productions  of  our  industry  grow  positively  more  costly,  the 
demand  for  them  will  be  proportionally  curtailed,  that  as  they 
grow  more  costly  here  relatively  to  the  expense  of  producing  them 
in  other  countries,  those  countries  will  supply  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  instead  of  buying  from  us,  that  our  manufacturing 
exports  will  receive  a  check,  will  dwindle,  eventually  perhaps  may 
even  cease ;  in  fact,  to  state  it  broadly,  that  in  place  of  manufac- 
turing for  the  world  we  may  come  to  manufacture  only  for 
ourselves."  But  the  enquiry  is  not  closed,  we  must  look  at  other 
facts  before  giving  ourselves  up  to  despair. 

So  far  we  have  used  the  weight  of  cotton  consumed  as  our 
standard  measure  of  progress,  and  all  other  things  being  equal' 
this  standard  would  be  fail* ;  but  all  other  things  may  not  be  equal ; 
a  country  may  at  one  time  be  spinning  '20's  twist,  at  another  time 
she  may  be  spinning  40's  twist ;  in  the  first  case  she  would  require 
more,  in  the  second  less  cotton.  Let  the  following  statement 
illustrate  this  : — 

No.  of  spindles  "Weight  per 

in  the  Cotton  used.  spindle. 

United  Kingdom.  lbs.  lbs. 

1832  . .  9,000,000  .  .  276,000,000  . .  30-76  per  ann. 

1845  ..  17,500,000  ..   606,600,000  ..  34-68   ,, 

1850  .  .  20,977,000  . .   625,200,000  .  .  29-8    „ 

1861  ..  30,387,000  ..  1007,000,000  ..  33-15   „ 

1871  ..  34,700,000  ..  1207,100,000  ..  34-8    ,, 

1875  ..  37,500,000  ..  1228,500,000  ..  32-77   „ 

A  little  calculation  will  show  that  if  the  weight  per  spindle  had 

been  the  same  in  1875  as  it  was  in  1850  the  quantity  of  cotton 

consumed  would  have  been  111,375,000  lbs.  less,  and  if  the  weight 

per  spindle  had  been  the  same  as  in  1871  the  quantity  consumed 

would  have   been   75,375,000  lbs.    more  than  it  was,  so  if  one 
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country  is  spinning  coarser  yarns,  and  therefore  weaving  heavier 
goods  than  another,  she  will  show  au  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  cotton  in  comparison  with  her  competitor,  which  will  be 
fallacious. 

I  now  therefore  inquire,  "  What  has  been  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  spindles  in  the  countries  under  review  during  the  last 
half  century  ?  " 

The  data  to  which  I  have  had  access  do  not  enable  me  to  trace 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  from  the  beginning  of  the 
time,  nor  from  year  to  year,  as  we  can  trace  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton  ;  but  private  enquiries  have  been  made  at 
irregular  intervals,  to  some  of  which  1  shall  now  refer. 

AVe  learn  from  a  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Du  Fay  &  Co.,  of 
this  city,  in  the  year  1846,  that  the  number  of  spindles  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1832  was  estimated  to  be  9,000,000  ;  I  esti- 
mate the  number  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  that  time  to  have 
been  2,800,000.  Mr.  Macgregor,  in  his  "  Commercial  Statistics," 
states  that  the  United  States  of  America  had  1,206,508  spindles. 

Again,  Messrs.  Du  Fay  &  Co.  give  the  number  of  spindles  in 
1845,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  17,500,000;  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  7,585,000  ;  and  in  America,  2,500,000. 

In  the  year  1875,  the  Factory  Inspectors  report  the  number  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  be  37,515,000.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Ellison  gives  19,440,000  spindles  as  the  number  on  the  continent 
of  Europe ;  and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  I^ew  England  Cotton 
Manufacturers'  Association  the  number  set  down  for  the  United 
States  is  9,539,564. 

The  whole  statement  is,  for  the  : — 

TT   -i   IT.'-      1  „  Continent.  United  States 

L  nited  Kin"dom.  ^  -r'  e  k        ■ 

°  or  Liirope.  ot  America. 

In  1832      . .     9,000,000   . .     2,800,000     . .     1,200,000  spindles. 

,,1845      ..17,500,000    ..     7,500,000     .,     2,500,000  ,, 

,,1875      ..37,500,000    ..   19,500,000     ..     9,500,000  ,, 

The  increase  was  : — 
1832-45      ..     8,500,000    ..     4,700,000     ..     1,300,000  „ 

1845-75       ..20,000,000    ..12,000,000     ..     7,000,000  „ 


Totalincrease  28,500,000   ..  16,700,000     ..     8,300,000 
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Therefore,  although  it  is  true  that  the  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  in  the  hist  fifty  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
was  equal  to,  and  the  increase  in  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America  far  exceeded,  the  increase  in  Great  Britain ;  still,  it  is 
also  true  that  our  spinners  have  set  to  work  243  per  cent,  more 
spindles  than  the  Americans,  and  72  per  cent,  more  than  the 
continental  spinners. 

These  conclusions  seem  to  be  mutually  contradictory,  but  are  so 
only  in  appearance.  The  tables  of  consumption  of  cotton  ali'eady 
given  show  the  progress  of  each  country  measured  by  itself,  and 
the  proportion  which  each  bears  to  the  whole.  To  complete  my 
statement  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  absolute  increase  in 
the  weight  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  fifty  years  has  been  in  Great 
Britain,  1,016,000,000  lbs;  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  737,000,000 
lbs;  in  America,  501,000,000  lbs;  therefore,  Great  Britain  has 
taken  of  the  increase  37*8  more  than  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
102-7  per  cent,  more  than  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  average  counts  of  yarn,    and  weight    of   goods  produced 

in   the   United  Kingdom  is  lighter  and  finer  than  the  average  of 

cither  the  continent  of  Europe   or  the  United  States  of  America. 

The   average  weight  per  spindle    per   annum   is   about   33   lbs. 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  that  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is 

50   lbs.,    and   of  the  United   States  60  lbs.  per  spindle.     I  am 

indebted  to  Mr.  Ellison  for  the  following  very  interesting  table, 

from  which  it  appears  that : — 

Ter  Annum. 
Eussia  has.  .2,300,000  spindles,  and  uses  60  lbs.  per  spindle. 

,,  ,>         60  ,, 

a  n  ^'^  )> 

,,<  M         65  ,, 

))  }i         '-'^  )) 

5J  )>  "'  )) 

)>  ;>  2o  ,, 

M  ,,         60  ,, 

<<  n  50  , , 


Poland  .. 

.  .     200,000 

Sweden  . . 

.  .     245,000 

Norway . . 

.  .       60,000 

Germany  , 

..4,650,000 

Austria  .  . , 

..1,550,000 

Switzerland.  1,850,000 

HoUand. . 

. .    230,000 

Belgium    . 

.     800,000 
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Per  Annum. 
France  . . .  .5,000,000  spindles,  and  uses  42  lbs.  per  spindle. 

Spain 1,750,000         ,,  „        46  ,, 

Italy 800,000         „  „         56  „ 

Combining  these  elements  together,  namely,  the  number  of 
spindles  set  to  work,  the  counts  of  yarn  spun,  and  the  weight  of 
cotton  consumed,  it  is  to  be  clearly  seen,  that  the  spinners  of  Great 
Britain  still  hold  the  first  rank  in  their  trade. 

If  in  spite  of  hostile,  in  some  cases  prohibitory  tariffs,  with 
our  market  open  to  receive  the  productions  of  other  countries 
without  hindrance ;  and  with  the  other  markets  of  the  world  as 
open  to  them  as  to  us,  we  retain  the  pre-eminence ;  we  may  cherish 
the  hope  that  by  faithfully  cultivating  and  exercising  those 
qualities,  that  have  given  us  this  rank,  we  shall  in  the  future, 
retain  the  lead,  until  the  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  the  foundation 
of  our  success,  are  practically  exhausted. 

"We  have  not  time  to  compare  the  distribution  of  the  products 
of  the  cotton  manufacturer  in  the  countries  under  review ;  passing 
by  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  that 
part  of  the  production  which  is  taken  by  the  home  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  I  can  only  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  exports 
of  cotton  goods  and  yams,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign 
parts. 

The  exports  were  in  the  five  years  ending : — 


Yards. 

Lbs. 

Value. 
.   67,196,000 

1830  . 

.  1,844,200,000  .. 

.  368,800,000  . 

1835  . 

.  2,491,800,000   . 

498,300,000  . 

.   70,365,000 

1840  . 

.  3,381,300,000   .. 

676,200,000  . 

.   84,126,000 

1845  . 

.  4,542,000,000   . 

908,400,000  . 

.   84,367,000 

1850  . 

.  5,765,600,000   . 

1,153,100,000  . 

.   93,790,000 

1855  . 

.  8,253,700,000   . 

1,650,700,000  . 

,  125,126,000 

1860  . 

.  11,623,100,000   . 

2,324,600,000  . 

.  174,913,000 

1865  . 

.  9,724,300,000   . 

1,944,800,000  . 

.  199,975,000 

1870  . 

.  14,520,300,000   . 

2,904,000,000  . 

.  279,630,000 

1875  . 

.  17,607,800,000   . 

3,521,000,000  . 

.  300,962,000 
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The  export  of  yarns  in  the  five  years  ending  :- 


Lbs. 


1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 


263,661,000 
360,806,000 
530,399,000 
674,700,000 
698,897,000 
749,645,000 
947,882,000 
524,754,000 
837,083,000 
1057,095,000 

After  reducing  the  goods  account  from  yards  to  lbs.  weight,  the 
statement  is,  for  the  five  years  ending  : — 


Value. 
£ 
18,793,000 
24,320,000 
34,467,000 
36,184,000 
32,856,000 
34,086,000 
45,637,000 
43,384,000 
72,044,000 
75,343,000 


1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 


Goods. 
Lbs. 

368,800,000 

498,300,000 

676,200,000 

908,400,000 

1,153,100,000 

1,650,700,000 

2,324,600,000 

1,944,800,000 

2,904,000,000 

3,521,000,000 


Yarns. 
Lbs. 

263,661,000 

,     369,806,000 

,     530,399,000 

,     674,400,000 

,     698,887,000 

,     749,645,000 

947,882,000 

524,751,000 

837,083,000 

1,057,095,000 


Total. 
Lbs. 

.     632,500,000 

.     808,000,000 

.1,206,600,000 

.1,583,100,000 

.1,852,000,000 

.2,400,300,000 

.3,272,500,000 

.2,469,500,000 

.3,741,100,000 

.4,578,000,000 


And  the  value  in  the  five  years  ending 


1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 


Goods. 

£ 

67,195,000 

70,365,000 

84,120,000 

84,367,000 

93,790,000 


Yarns. 

£ 

18,793,000 

24,330,000 

34,467,000 

36,184,000 

32,856,000 


Total  Goods 

and  Yarns. 

£ 

85,989,000 

94,695,000  . 

118,587,000  , 

120,551,000  . 

126,646,000  . 


Tot.  Exports  of 

Brit.  Produce  & 

Manufactures. 

£ 

,    186,300,000 

190,000,000 

244,200,000 

269,600,000 

,    304,400,000 
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1855  . 

Goods. 

£ 

.  125,126,000  . 

Yarns. 

£ 

.  34,086,000 

Total  Goods 

and  Yarns. 

£ 

..159,212,000  . 

Tot.  Exports  of 

Brit.  Produce  & 

Manufactures. 

£ 

.    444,300,000 

1860  . 

.  174,913,000  . 

.  45,637,000 

.  .220,550,000  . 

.    620,600,000 

1865  . 

.  199,975,000  . 

.  43,334,000 

..243,309,000  . 

.    721,900,000 

1870  , 

.  279,630,000  , 

.  72,044,000 

..351,674,000  . 

.    939,000,000 

1875  . 

.  300,962,000  . 

.  75,343,000 

..376,305,000  . 

.1197,400,000 

The  result  of  the  whole  is  that  the  weight  of  cotton  goods 
exported  has  multiplied  9-5  4  times,  the  weight  of  yarns  4  times, 
the  value  of  goods  4 '47  times,  the  value  of  yarns  4  times,  the  total 
weight  of  goods  and  yarns  7'23  times,  the  value  of  goods  and  yarns 
4"3  times  in  the  last  50  years. 

The  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  cotton  yarns  and  goods  have 
supplied,  in  the  last  ten  years,  more  than  34  per  cent,  of  all  our 
exports,  and  in  the  last  50  years  more  than  37  per  cent.,  besides 
supplying  our  home  market  with  most  of  the  cotton  goods  that  it 
has  required. 

It  has  been  estimated,  and  I  believe  the  estimate  is  below  the 
truth,  that  there  is  engaged  in  this  manufacture  a  capital,  fixed 
and  floating,  of  £100,000,000,  without  reckoning  the  capital 
employed  in  conseqiience  of  its  existence,  by  bankers,  merchants, 
brokers,  shipowners,  carriers,  warehousemen,  minei's,  builders, 
engineers,  machine  -  makers,  calico-printers,  bleachers,  dyers, 
finishers  of  goods,  and  a  host  of  other  traders. 

And  yet,  surprising  to  relate,  all  the  people  directly  engaged 
in  the  mills  do  not  exceed  500,000,  of  whom  54  per  cent,  are 
women,  14  per  cent,  children  imder  13,  and  8  per  cent,  youths  of 
the  male  sex  under  18  years  of  age. 

Now  I  must  conclude. 

If  you  have  followed  me  whilst  reading  this  literally  statistical 
paper,  many  interesting  inquiries  will  have  arisen  in  your  minds. 
The  solution  of  these  enquiries  will  clear  the  vision  of  the  future 
of  this  industry,  and  that  it  should  prosper  I  believe  to  be  essential 
to  the  continuance  of  the  position  Avhich  our  beloved  country  holds 
as  leader  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world. 
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In  the  year  1854,  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  paper  ''  Ou 
Baths  and  "Wash -houses  for  the  People  "  before  the  members  of 
this  society,  and  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  and  profitable  to 
bring  forward  the  subject  again,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how 
far  the  sanguine  expectations  then  entertained  as  to  the  successful 
progress  of  the  movement  have  been  realised  in  Manchester. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  when  the  paper  alluded  to  was  read, 
there  were  eleven  establishments  in  operation  in  London,  three  had 
been  opened  in  Liverpool,  and  about  twenty-four  other  towns  were 
engaged  in  introducing  the  system.  At  the  same  period,  Manchester 
only  possessed  the  small  experimental  establishment  in  Miller's 
street  and  the  baths  and  wash-houses  erected  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Heywood  on  his  property  at  Miles  Platting.  The  Manchester 
Corporation  had  taken  no  action  in  this  movement,  which  seemed 
to  many  so  essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  health,  well-being, 
cleanliness,  and  seLf-respect  of  our  hard-working  population.  In 
1854, 1  stated  it  as  my  opinion  that  "  the  reason  this  subject  has 
"  not  been  taken  up  in  Manchester  with  the  zeal  and  energy  which 
"  usually  characterise  benevolent  projects  in  this  locality  is  to  be 
"  found  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  well-wishers  of  the  movement 
*'■  not  to  embarrass  the  Town  Council  by  pressing  the  subject  so  as 
' '  to  add  to  the  onerous  duties  which  have  devolved  upon  them  in 
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"  the  provision  of  au  efficient  gas  aud  water  supply,  tlio  establisli- 
"  meut  of  markets,  of  public  parks,  the  erection  of  a  gaol,  the 
''  improvement  of  the  streets,  and  other  important  objects  con- 
*'  nected  with  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants."  The  present 
magnificent  and  costly  Town  Hall,  wherein  the  work  of  municipal 
administration  is  advantageously  pursued,  and  in  which  illustrious 
visitors  to  Manchester  can  be  suitably  received,  was  then  not 
dreamt  of  as  possible.  If  advocates  of  any  particular  scheme  of 
progress  were  to  feel  it  necessary  to  defer  agitation  until  "  the 
more  convenient  season,"  when  no  other  great  work  was  being- 
carried  out,  they  would  have  to  wait  a  long  time. 

All  honour  and  credit  are  due  to  those  private  gentlemen  who, 
in  the  absence  of  municipal  action,  came  forward  with  money 
subscriptions,  and  devoted  their  time  in  forming  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Baths  and  Laundries  Company,  on  which  has  devolved 
the  carrying  out  of  this  great  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  present  time. 

A  studious  ])erusal  and  careful  examination  of  the  twenty-one 
reports  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Baths  and  Laundries  Com- 
pany, and  a  personal  visit  to  the  establishment  at  Mayfield, 
Stretford  lload,  and  Greengate,  enable  me  to  furnish  some  account 
of  the  pecuniary  outlay  which  has  been  incurred,  and  of  the  results 
realised  by  such  outlay  ;  also  to  deduce  useful  hints  for  future 
guidance  from  the  experience  of  the  past  twenty-one  years. 

Consideration  of  facts  shall  be  my  aim  in  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  though  it  would  be  easy  to  go  into  elaborate  statistical 
details,  and  the  quantity  of  material  at  hand  forms  a  temptation  to 
do  so  ;  but  1  will  endeavour  to  be  terse  and  explicit. 

Firstly,  then,  as  to  the  outlay  incurred.  This  may  be  taken  as 
equal  to  the  actual  largest  amount  of  subscribed  capital,  namely, 
£41,150. 

Secondly.  The  results  realised  by  the  advance  on  the  part  of 
the  shareholders  of  this  £41,150  may  be  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — 

3,733,293  baths,  hot  aud  cold,  private  and  swimming,  have  been 
provided,    and   617,266  washers  have  been  accommodated,  aud  a 
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profit  of  £13,627  has  been  made,  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
shareholders  in  dividends  averaging  about  1-6  per  cent,  per 
annum.  If  we  take  these  profits  or  dividends,  £13,627,  from  the 
actual  capital  paid  up,  £41,150,  it  leaves  £27,523  as  the  nett 
amount  of  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Company. 

With  these  figures  before  us,  it  is  curious  and  interesting  as  a 
general  deduction  to  apportion  the  number  of  bathers  and  washei's 
at  such  prices  as  will,  in  sum  total,  be  about  equal  to  the  net 
expenditure,  and  the  following  seems  to  me  to  supply  a  just 
summary  of  the  twenty-one  years  work  accomplished  by  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Baths  and  Laundries  Company  :  — 

3,733,293  baths  at  l-7d.  per  bath,  equal  £26,444;  and  017,266 
washers  at  ^d.  equal  £1,286;  making  a  total  of  £27,720. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  gentlemen  who  entered  into  this 
undertaking  with  a  benevolent  spirit  to  reflect  on  the  vast  amount 
of  health,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  which  the  Company  has  been 
the  means  of  promoting  amongst  the  working  classes. 

At  a  cost  to  themselves  of  r7d.  per  bath  and  ^d.  per  washer, 
they  have  provided  for  the  people  first-rate  bathing  and  washing 
accommodation,  leaving  as  their  property  the  land  and  establish- 
ments at  Mayfield,  Stretford  Road,  and  Greengate,  so  I  think  it  is 
right  to  conclude  that  their  efforts  and  proceedings  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  result. 

When  the  Company  was  first  established,  the  Chairman  of 
Directors,  Mr,  Alderman  Neild,  said  that  the  undertaking  would, 
in  his  opinion,  return  a  fair  amount  of  interest  for  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  this  idea  was  shared  by  many  of  the  promoters.  This 
has  not  been  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  2 1  years,  for  the 
average  rate  of  per  centage  paid  has  only  been  1-6  per  annum. 
The  following  utterance  of  Mr.  James  Dunn  at  the  same  meeting 
was  nearer  the  mark: — "I  consider  that  the  very  soul  of  the 
"  undertaking  is  the  fact  of  its  being  one  that  does  not  in  any  way 
"interfere  ^vith  the  praiseworthy  feelings  of  self-reliance  and 
"  independence,  but  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  and  the  conveni- 
"ences  of  the  working  people,  at  a  low  charge  and  self-supporting.^'' 
Under  the  regime  of  the  Company  for  21  years,  the  charges  have 
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been  ou  a  low  scale,  aud  the  imdertaking  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  self-supporting,  inasmuch  as  the  total  annual  receipts 
have  exceeded  the  total  annual  expenditure. 

In  early  operations  the  Company  had  great  and  exceptional 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  At  Mayfield  the  filled  up  ground  of 
that  neighbourhood  was  found  uasuited  for  securing  good  founda- 
tions, and  large  expenditure  had  to  bo  incurred  on  this  account  ; 
and  the  floods  in  the  River  Medlock,  in  1857  and  1872,  caused 
considerable  damage.  In  some  of  the  large  swimming  baths  at  two 
establishments,  the  leakage  had  to  be  remedied  at  great  cost  and 
trouble.  The  mode  of  construction  and  nature  and  quality  of  the 
materials  of  the  large  swimming  baths  are  points  upon  which  the 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  designer  of  future  baths  and  wash- 
houses  may  be  exercised  with  advantage.  It  seems  to  mo  that 
more  suitable  materials  than  plaster  and  limewash  on  the  walls, 
and  timberwork  in  roofs  and  fittings,  can  be  found.  The  great 
improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  glazed  tiles  and  bricks  for 
internal  fiicing  of  walls,  affords  facilities  which  were  not  available 
■when  the  establishments  at  Mayfield,  Greengate,  and  Stretford- 
road  were  erected  by  the  Company. 

The  baths  and  wash-houses  provided  at  Miles  Platting  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Hey  wood  were  taken  by  the  Company  in  1864,  but  the 
occupancy  was  diseontinuced  in  1869,  as  actual  expenditure  was 
not  covered  by  receipts,  and  commensurate  advantage  did  not 
seem  to  accrue  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Having  been  associated  as  joint  secretary  with  Mr.  James 
Dunn  in  the  establishment  and  planning  of  the  small  experimental 
baths  and  washhouses  in  Miller's  Street,  I  feel  naturally  interested 
in  rioting  the  history  of  that  establishment.  It  was  carried  on  for 
fourteen  years  under  the  original  committee,  and  for  fifteen  years 
under  the  control  of  the  Company,  its  career  of  usefulness 
extending  from  September,  1846,  until  September,  1875.  There 
has  every  year  been  a  small  profit  in  working,  but  the  Company 
received  notice  to  quit  from  the  owners  of  the  property,  who  at 
the  time  expected  to  require  the  land  for  building  purposes.     As 
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an  experimental  forerunner  to  future  progress  this  small  estab- 
lishment, limited  in  extent,  only  affording  the  accommodation  of 
sixteen  private  baths  and  twenty-six  washing  compartments,  has 
been  highly  successful.  I  find  from  the  books  that  half  a  million 
of  private  baths  have  been  taken  at  Miller's  Street  during  27f 
years,  and  there  were  132,250  washers. 

A  Boys'  Penny  Swimming  Bath  was  opened  at  Mayfield  iu  the 
summer  of  1860,  as  the  directors  of  the  Company  believed  that 
the  provision  of  a  cheap  bath  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  the 
juvenile  portion  of  the  population.  This  was  given  up  in  1866 
for  various  reasons;  tlie  boys  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantage  as  it  was  expected,  and  besides  penny  bathers  became 
penny  beggars,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  street  Arabs 
imposed  on  benevolent  passers-by  on  the  plea  of  wanting  a  bath. 
The  conversion  into  a  Gentleman's  Subscription  Swimming  Bath 
has  been  attended  with  tolerably  satisfactory  results. 

There  are  a  few  minor  focts  made  apparent  in  the  experience  of 

the    Company    which    are    worthy    of   passing    mention.       "Warm 

weather  has  been  found  to  be  the  greatest  promoter  of  frequent 

bathing,  and  the  number  of  baths  taken  increases  materially  in  a 

hot  summer.     During  the  winter  months  it  has  not  been  possible 

to  obtain  receipts  sufficient  to  cover  the  working  expenses.     In 

1 873,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  coal  and  other  causes,  the  charges 

were  slightly  increased,  which  produced  a  temporary  falling  ofi  in 

the  numbers  of  bathers  and  washers;  previous  to  that  date  the 

charges  were  as  follows  : — 

Maxchester  axd  Salfoed  Baths  axd  Lauxdries  Company. 

List  of  Charges. 

Men's  1st  Warm  Bath Is.  Od.  each. 

„      2nd  ,,  6d.     ,, 

„      3rd  ,, 3d.     „ 

,,      1st  Swimming  Bath    6d.     ,, 

„      2nd  „  2d.     „ 

Women's  1st  AVarm  Bath 6d.     ,, 

,,         2nd  „  3d.     ,, 

Washer's    use   of  Washing    and    Drying 

Apparatus,  per  hour \U\.  ,, 
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The  annexed  table  shows  the  profits  of  working,  after  paying 
all  expenses,  except  interest,  during  the  last  three  years,  also  the 
number  of  bathers  and  washers  who  have  been  accommodated  : — 


A.D. 

Profits. 

Bathers. 

"Washers. 

£      s.    d.     i                     1 

1874  652     0     0          176,091          22,477 

1875  1318   11      1          227,893    \      17,458 

1876  f       882   17     6          208,807    1       14,136     ' 

In  this  brief  table  the  vicissitudes  of  different  seasons  and 
circumstances  are  strikingly  illustrated,  and  the  addition  of  1866 
makes  the  illustration  more  striking  :  — 


A.D. 

Profits. 

Bathers.          Washers. 

1866 

£     s.    d. 
843     3     4 

213,114 

48,295 

In  regard  to  bathing,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  bathers  in 
1876  is  nearly  equal  to  the  number  in  1866,  although  two  estab- 
lishments at  Miles  Platting  and  Millers'  Street  had  been  close :! 
before  1876. 

It  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  increasing  bathing  habits  among 
the  people,  that  in  1876,  with  three  establishments,  nearly  as 
many  baths  were  taken  as  with  the  five  establishments  in  1866. 

Turning  now  to  the  important  subject  of  public  laundries,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  advantage  of  combining  bathing  the  person  and 
washing  of  clothes  in  one  establishment  arises  from  the  economy  of 
having  the  same  apparatus  for  heating  water  for  baths  and  for 
laundries.  In  this  matter,  however,  a  wise  discretion  may  be 
exercised,  as  the  best  locality  for  baths  may  not  be  suitable  for 
laundi-ies,  and  probably,  in  such  cases,  separate  laundries  of 
moderate  extent  might  be  advantageously  provided.  Manchester 
had  far  better  public  washing  accommodation  in  1866  than  in  1876. 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  five  public  laundries  connected  with  the 
Company  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  with  an  aggregate  of   171 
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compartments,  and  the  number  was  48,295  in  tlie  year.  In  1876 
there  were  only  three  laundries,  with  an  aggregate  of  100  com- 
partments, and  the  number  was  only  14,136  in  the  year. 

From  the  experience  of  the  past  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  we 
now  turn  to  the  prospects  of  the  future.  The  Corporation  of 
Manchester  has  adopted  the  opinion  that  a  reasonable  expenditure 
in  providing  baths  and  wash-houses  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
city  would  be  a  wise  policy,,  and  would  meet  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  ratepayers.  As  a  commencement,  the  two  estab- 
lishments at  Mayfield  and  Stretford  Road  have  been  purchased  for 
the  citizens,  the  land,  buildings,  and  other  property  having  been 
obtained  for  the  sum  £19,000,  subject  to  existing  chiefs. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Corporation  will  take  possession  about 
October  next,  and  that  a  brief  period  will  be  devoted  to  making 
such  alterations  and  improvements  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
The  Corporation  will  proceed  step  by  step  in  providing  baths  and 
wash-houses  in  the  populous  districts  of  the  city,  and  already 
negociations  have  been  entered  into  for  the  purchase  of  a  most 
eligible  plot  of  land,  2200  yards  in  extent,  in  New  Islington. 
Ancoats,  and  another  site  is  being  looked  out  for  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilochdale  Road.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  providing  the  city  efficiently  with  these 
valuable  institutions  will  be  realised. 

The  action  of  the  Council  was  initiated  by  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Councillor  Bright,  the  Chaimian  of  the  Baths  Committee,  who  has 
displayed  great  zeal  and  activity  in  making  the  preliminary 
enquiries  and  furthering  the  useful  work. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  can 
be  worked  by  the  Manchester  Corporation  so  as  to  secure  a  profit, 
or  whether  a  deficit  will  be  a  necessary  condition.  In  a  printed 
report  of  September,  1876,  the  Baths  and  Washhouse  Committee 
name  twelve  towns  in  which  a  financial  deficit  was  shown  the 
year  before,  and  admit  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  in  Man- 
chester wou.ld  entail  an  annual  loss  to  the  City  funds.  The  report 
states  the  losses  to  have  been  as  follows  in  three  important  towns  : — 
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Birmingliam  ....     3  establishments £675 

Bristol    2  do £994 

Liverpool 6  do £4899 

la  the  Liverpool  amount  £1351  for  water,  and  £4241  for 
interest  on  capital  and  depreciation  are  included,  and  I  suppose 
the  other  two  towns  are  returned  on  the  same  principle.  In  the 
face  of  these  losses  (or  rather,  I  may  say,  non-payment  of  interest 
on  capital)  Liverpool  is  carrying  out  extensions  which  will  entail 
an  expenditure  of  £30,000,  in  addition  to  about  £85,000  pre- 
viously invested  in  six  establishments ;  and  Birmingham  proposes 
to  lay  out  an  additional  sum  of  £23,565.  These  are  strong  proofs 
that  the  Coi-porations  of  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  are  satisfied  as 
to  the  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  these  institutions. 

To  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  is  due  the  credit  of  originating 
and  developing  for  the  poorer  inhabitants  a  system  of  baths  and 
washhouses,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  first 
institution  in  Frederick  Street  was  opened  by  the  Council  in  May, 
1842,  three  years  before  operations  were  commenced  in  the  first 
London  establishment.  The  precedence  taken  by  Liverpool  at  so 
early  a  period  is  well  maintained  by  the  continuous  progress  which 
is  being  made.  There  are  now  seven  Corporation  establishments 
in  efficient  operation,  and  iu  a  short  time  the  number  will  be 
increased  to  nine.  Spacious  swimming  baths  and  convenient 
private  hot  and  cold  baths  of  three  classes  are  provided  in 
abundance,  and  the  important  department  of  washing  and  diying 
convenience  is  supplied  with  a  liberality  which  is  worthy  of 
imitation.  There  are  at  this  time  202  washing  compartments 
available,  and  when  the  two  establishments  now  being  erected  are 
completed  there  will  be  a  total  of  359  compartments.  Although 
general  experience  seems  to  show  that  public  laundries  cannot  be 
made  remunerative  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  the  advantages  arising 
from  their  habitual  use  so  greatly  aff'ect  the  sanitary  condition  and 
social  comfort  of  the  people  that  expenditure  in  this  direction  is  a 
judicious  outlay,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Manchester 
Corporation    will   follow  the  liberal  and  enlightened  example  of 
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Liverpool.  The  reports  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  Liver- 
pool Town  Council  by  Mr.  George  F.  Deacon,  Borough  and  Water 
Engineer,  contain  valuable  informatioa  respecting  the  working  of 
the  system,  and  the  description  and  details  given  about  the  various 
Liverpool  establishments  are  highly  interesting. 

Out  of  a  long  list  of  towns,  the  following  are  the  limited  instances 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  of  the  working  of  these  estab- 
lishments being  attended  with  a  balance  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture— that  is,  without  payment  of  interest  upon  capital  : — 

Bradford , 1    establishment,    £450 

Darlington 1  ,,  59 

Huddersfield I  „  155 

Sunderland 3  ,,  519 

Manchester  and  Salford  Baths  )       ., 
and  Laundries  Company...  ) 

For  this  data  respecting  the  four  first  towns  named  I  am 
indebted  to  a  printed  statement,  dated  March,  1877,  of  replies 
received  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  York  to  inquiries  sent  out  on  the 
subject. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  diverge  somewhat  to  the  subject  of  open 
air  bathing.  At  Exeter,  the  Town  Council  has  fenced  off  a  portion 
of  the  river  Exe  as  a  public  bathing  place.  In  the  City  of  Bath 
there  is  a  public  swimming  bath,  80ft.  by  40ft.,  constructed  in  the 
crnal,  open  from  1st  May  to  31st  October,  at  which  about  20,000 
persons  bathe  freely  in  the  year.  The  Corporation  of  Newark 
keep  up,  during  the  summer  months,  a  public  swimming  bath 
in  the  river,  free  of  charge,  the  annual  expenses  being  from  £30  to 
£40  ;  and  at  jVortharapton  bathing  places  have  been  made  at  the 
river  side  with  enclosures,  dressing  rooms  &c.,  all  free.  The  Local 
Board  of  "Worcester  provide  a  bathing  barge  on  the  river  Severn, 
and  pay  an  attendant  during  the  summer  months.  At  Winchester 
baths  are  provided  by  the  side  of  tlie  river,  at  half-penny  each  for 
part  of  the  day,  and  free  during  the  remainder.  These  examples 
suggest  the  thought  whether  arrangements  could  be  made  in  our 
Manchester  people's  parks  for  portions  of  the  ornamental  water, 
properly  fenced,   and  under  requisite  rules  and  supervision,  being 
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devoted  to  bathing  purposes  during  summer.  In  my  opinion  this 
economical  promotion  of  habits  of  cleanliness  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

It  seems  xmnecessary  to  quote  authorities  on  the  desirability  and 
usefulness  of  these  establishments,  but  I  feci  that  the  opinions  of 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Mr.  John  Leigh,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Manchester, 
thinks  that  if  the  home  and  the  person  be  clean  the  mind  rises  to 
an  improved  condition.  "Cleanliness,''  writes  Mr.  Leigh, 
"produces  self-respect;  with  purer  air,  and  clean  surroundings, 
"  the  mind  is  less  depressed,  and  seeks  less  the  excitement  of 
"drink.  I  should  expect  that  greater  temperance  would  follow 
"on  greater  cleanliness — that  higher  mental  cultivation  would  be 
"sought,  and  that  improvement  in  physical  and  sanitary  condition, 
"however  slow,  which  it  must  always  be,  whatever  social  or 
"sanitary  measures  arc  adopted,  would  inevitably  attend  the 
"fulfilment  of  the  benevolent  object  in  view.  In  my  official 
"capacity  as  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  this  city,  I  desire  to 
"  express  myself  in  favour  of  the  movement." 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  J.  Stopford 
Taylor,  of  Liverpool :  "Among  the  many  sanitary  measures  which 
"have  had  an  important  influence  in  reducing  our  death-rate,  the 
"  promotion  of  personal  cleanliness  by  means  of  these  establish- 
"  ments  must  have  had  some  considerable  effect ;  and  further,  as 
"an  educational  means  for  the  young,  they  should  be  strongly 
"  encouraged,  as  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  who  has  once  become 
"  accustomed  to  a  clean  skin  to  wear  dirty  clothes,  and  with  clean 
"garments  they  would  require  clean  rooms.  And  thus,  by 
"degrees,  they  acquire  habits  which  will  not  only  benefit  them 
"immediately,  but  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole  community,  in 
"making  men  and  women  clean  and  healthy,  and  better  able  to 
"resist  those  epidemic  influences  which  at  certain  periods  are 
"  sure  to  affect  the  dense  population  of  our  towns." 

I  feel  confident  that  the  useful  work  which  the  Corporation  of 
Manchester  has  at  length  taken  in  hand  will  be  carried  out  with 
enlightened  zeal  and  energy  (as  the  same  work  has  been  done  in 
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Liverpool,)  and  also  that  the  utighbouring  borough  of  Salford  will 
shortly  adopt  the  system  in  a  similar  spirit.  A  worthy  arrange- 
ment and  develoiiment  of  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses  under 
corporate  control  will  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  the  community. 
The  known  results  in  London,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  other 
large  towns,  and  the  experience  of  Manchester  itself  under  very 
adverse  circumstances,  all  point  in  this  direction.  Our  vast  masses 
of  population,  crowded  in  small  dwellings,  and  densely  packed  in 
narrow  streets  and  alleys,  need  all  the  advantages  that  can  be 
secured  in  the  way  of  sanitary  improvement. 

It  is  a  fitting  work  for  the  Corporation,  which  has  been  so 
successful  in  securing  an  efficient  supply  of  water  and  gas,  and  in 
providing  parks  for  the  people,  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorer  classes  satisfactory  convenience  for  bathing  and  washing. 
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MANCHESTER   STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


Some    Defects    in    the    Statistics    of   the    English 

PuUishing    Trade. 

By  William  E.  A.  Axox,  F.R.S.L.,  F.S.S. 
[Read  June  27th,  1877.] 


There  appears  annually  in  the  newspapers  a  paragraph  which 
professes  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  literary  activity  of  the 
previous  year  so  far  as  it  can  be  gauged,  or  rather  indicated,  by 
the  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  issued.  One  object  of  this 
brief  paper  is  to  show  that  these  statistics  are  quite  unreliable. 
The  second  is  to  suggest  a  "more  excellent  way  "  of  obtaining  an 
accurate  record.  The  annual  paragraph  respecting  the  issue  of 
English  books  has  been  quoted  with  great  regularity  in  the 
Statistical  Journal  for  some  years  past,  and  is  frequently  quoted  as 
affording  authentic  data.  The  calculation  is  made  from  the  titles 
of  books  and  pamphlets  given  in  the  Publishers'  Circular,  a 
fortnightly  trade  periodical,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  annual 
English  Catalogue.  The  accuracy  of  this  data  can  very  easily  be 
tested.  An  examination  of  the  titles  of  works  by  clergymen 
enumerated  in  two  pages  of  Croclcford's  Clerical  Directory  shows 
53  distinct  publications.  Of  these  only  16  are  entered  in  the 
English  Catalogue.  A  list  of  229  books  and  pamphlets  by  the 
members  of  a  local  society  was  issued  in  1875.  Only  79  of  these 
have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  trade  bibliographer.  A  list  of 
books  and  pamphlets  issued  in  1876  in  the  two  counties  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  has  been  prepared.  It  gives  the  titles  of 
247  publications  and  20  privately  printed  works.  Only  31  of 
these  are  in  the  English  Catalogue. 

T 
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Test  instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied.  They  sho^Y 
how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  these  figures. 

"We  can  have  no  accurate  statistics  of  the  English  publishing 
trade  until  we  hare  first  a  full  and  complete  list  of  all  the  books 
and  pamphlets  issued  from  the  printing  presses  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  want  of  such  a  list  has  been  acknowledged  and  lamented  by 
many  scholars.  Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  writing  in  1856, 
remarks :  "  I  said  above  that  we  have  no  accurate  list  of  new  publica- 
tions ;  it  may  be  added  that  we  pay  for  advertisements,  a  most 
inadequate  substitute,  fifty  times  the  sum  which  a  complete 
bibliographical  register  would  require.  .  .  Surely  our  publishers 
might  learn  a  lesson  from  their  Grerman  brothers;  let  them  select 
some  competent  bibliographer,  and  make  it  known  that  he  is 
willing  to  catalogue  all  new  books  sent  to  him ;  authors  and 
publishers  will  certainly  spare  for  him  one  of  the  copies  which 
they  now  waste  upon  incompetent  critics,  and  the  pufiing  system, 
degrading  to  all  who  are  mixed  up  with  it  will  receive  its  death 
blow."  * 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  copy-tax.  Some  humourist  has  defined  benevo- 
lence as  being  an  ardent  desire  on  the  part  of  A  that  B  should  give 
substantial  help  to  C.  In  some  such  spirit  the  British  Parliament 
decided  to  encourage  and  promote  literature  by  enacting  that  a  copy 
of  each  publication,  great  or  small,  should  be  sent,  under  penalties, 
to  the  British  Museum  Library,  and  that  on  demand  a  copy  should 
also  be  sent  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  Public  Library 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  This 
munificent  present  was  not  clogged  by  any  conditions.  The 
libraries  thus  benefited  arc  not  called  upon  to  perform  any  corres- 
ponding duty.  With  the  exception  of  the  National  Library,  it  is 
hard  to  see  upon  what  grounds  their  claim  to  a  copy  of  each  book 


*  Introduction  to  Autol)io,2:ray)hy  of  Mathow  Roliinson,  Camb.,  I806. 
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issued  from  the  press  can  be  based.  The  existence  of  great 
libraries  is  clearly  a  benefit  to  the  community  at  large,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  so  clear  that  they  should  bo  built  up  at  the  cost  of  one 
section  of  the  nation.  A.  few  copies  more  or  less  of  a  trashy  novel, 
or  of  an  ephemeral  book  that  can  command  at  once  a  large  public 
sale,  is  a  matter  of  slight  importance.  The  case  is  very  diftereut 
as  to  those  very  books  which  libraries  are  most  anxious  to  obtain. 
The  market  value  of  five  copies  of  large  and  costly  books  like  the 
ornithological  works  of  Gould,  or  the  Mexican  Antiquities  of 
Lord  Kingsborough  is  equivalent  to  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  such  works. 

The  Advocates  Library  commenced  in  1853  to  have  a  catalogue 
prepared  for  publication.  The  fifth  volume,  coming  down  to  the 
letter  E.,  will  shortly  be  ready  for  delivery.  Two  more  volumes 
wUl  complete  the  list  of  the  books  in  the  library  to  the  end  of 
1871.  When  completed  it  will  extend  to  more  than  5000  quarto 
pages.  It  is  stated  that  individual  members  of  the  faculty  have 
already  contributed  in  donations  and  subscriptions  a  sum  of 
£3600,  and  that  a  further  expenditure  of  £1400  will  be  needed 
to  complete  the  catalogue  which  will  then  be  the  only  "ap- 
proximately complete  list  of  works  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne."  Most  persons  will 
think  that  the  Advocates  Faculty  have  not  made  a  bad  bargain  to 
have  an  "  approximately  complete  "  collection  of  the  works  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Kingdom  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  for 
£5000. 

It  may  be  freely  granted  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
literature  and  of  general  culture  that  there  should  exist  a  library 
containing  eveiy  product  of  the  literary  activity  of  the  nation. 
The  law  has  given  to  the  British  Museum  this  valuable  privilege. 
Every  publisher  who  fails  to  send  a  copy  of  each  of  his  publica- 
tions layshimself  open  to  penalties.  He  must  give  it  in  thebest  form. 
If  he  prints  two  copies  on  vellum  one  of  them  must  go  to 
the  national  libi-ary.  The  money  value  of  this  privilege  is  very 
considerable.     The  published  price  of  the  books  in  the  JEnglish 
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Catalogue  for  1876  amounts  to  not  less  than  £2236,  iu- 
clusiye  of  certain  books  originally  pnblished  in  America.  In 
return  the  British  Museum  should  be  called  upon  to  issue  at 
fi'equent  intervals  a  full  bibliographical  list  of  what  it  receives 
under  the  Copyright  Act*.  This  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
library  itself,  for  at  present  it  fails  to  secure  all  the  books  and 
pamphlets  that  are  published.  The  reason  is  that  many  publishers 
do  not  pay  the  copj"  tax,  because  there  is  facility  for  evasion  and 
no  inducement  to  comply.  The  issue  of  such  a  list  would  make 
it  the  interest  of  each  person  concerned  in  the  success  of  a  book  to 
send  a  copy  as  early  as  possible  to  the  iS^ational  Library.  An 
official  list  of  this  kind  would  be  eagerly  scanned  in  almost  every 
library,  and  by  nearly  every  bookseller  and  bookbuyer  in  the 
country.  A  memorial  advocating  this  proposal  was  presented  by 
the  Manchester  Literary  Club  early  in  1875  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
British   Museum,    and   declined,    as   a  matter  of  course. 

The  following  is  the  memorial : — 

"  The  Memorial  of  the  Manchester  Literaiy  Club  respectfully  sheweth  : — 

"  That  a  full,  accurate,  and  trustworthy  list  of  the  books  and  pamphlets 
issued  from  the  English  press  is  a  pressing  want  in  connection  with  English 
literature.  That  in  France  and  Germany  there  are  official  lists  of  this  des- 
cription, and  that  conseqiiently  there  is  less  difficulty  in  learning  what  has 
been  written  by  the  authors  of  those  countries  than  in  getting  the  same 
information  about  the  works  of  our  own  countrymen.  That  such  a  list 
•would  not  only  be  of  high  utility  for  the  present  time,  but  would  have  a 
permanent  historical  value. 

"That  the  British  Museum,  having  the  right  by  law  to  a  copy  of  every 
•work  published  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  institution  wherein  such  a  list  could 


*  An  official  list  would  probably  put  an  end  to  a  discreditable  species 
of  bookselling  bibliography  -which  now  occasionally  shows  itself.  With  an 
accurate  record  of  the  publications  of  each  year,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
for  a  publisher  to  issue  what  is  professedly  a  guide  to  an  important  section 
of  current  literature,  and  to  omit  from  it  several  hundred  publications  and 
even  the  very  name  of  a  rival  house  of  world-^wide  fame,  and  presided 
over  by  a  gentleman  as  well  known  for  his  scholarly  attainments  as  for  his 
business  abilitv. 
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be  best  compiled.  The  inclusion  of  the  privately-printed  books — a  large 
proportion  of  which  probably  find  their  way  to  the  National  Library — 
would  prove  of  special  interest  and  value. 

"  That  at  present  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  British  Museum  fails  to 
acquire  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  to  which  it  is 
legally  entitled  ;  that  the  regular  and  frequent  issue  of  such  a  list  would  aid 
in  discovering  these  lacimoe  ;  it  would  also  then  become  the  interest  of  the 
publisher  of  a  book  to  comply  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Copyright  Act,  in  order  that  the  title  might  appear  in  the  list,  which 
would  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  almost  every  librarian  and  student  in 
the  country. 

"The  authors  and  journalists  in  the  country,  who  are  required  by  law  to 
contribute  their  productions  to  the  library  of  the  Museum,  but  who  are  very 
rarely  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  would  be  materially 
assisted  in  their  labours  by  the  issue  of  a  complete  and  comprehensive  cata- 
logue of  the  current  publications  (especially  as  it  would  comprise  privately- 
printed  books  and  pamphlets),  and  would  by  this  means  feel  themselves 
more  closely  associated  with  the  great  national  institution  under  your 
charge. 

"  That  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  whose  members  are 
resident  in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  most  of  whom  are  directly  con- 
nected with  literature  and  journalism,  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
prayer  of  this  memorial  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  men  of  letters  generally,  outside  of  the  metropolis,  and  even  of  a  large 
number  in  London  who  are  able  to  frequent  the  library  at  will. 

"  That  the  boon  thus  conferred — if  haplj'  the  suggestion  should  meet 
with  yoiu'  approval — would  be  materially  enhanced  by  the  publication  of 
the  catalogue  in  a  periodical  (say,  monthly)  form,  at  a  moderate  cost ;  and 
your  memorialists  believe  that  such  a  catalogue,  whilst  it  would  unquestion- 
ably be  a  permanent  advantage  to  literature,  would  not  entail  any  large 
expenditure.  If  not  absolutely  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  it  could 
probably  be  rendered  self-sustaining." 

The  memorial  was  signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  by  J.  H.  ;N"odal, 
President ;  George  Milncr  and  John  Page,  Vice-Presidents ; 
Charles  Hardwick,  Treasurer  ;  AVilliam  Hind.shaw,  William  E.  A. 
Axon,  F.R.S.L.,  P.S.S.  ;  John  Plant,  F.G.S.  (Curator  of  the 
Salford  Free  Library  and  Museum) ;  John  Edward  Forbes,  F.G.S.; 
John  Eglinton  Bailey,  and  Edwin  Waugh.  The  reply  of  Mr.  J. 
Winter  Jones  (the  Sccretaiy  to  the  Trustees,  and  Principal 
Librarian)  runs : — 


25 S  ME.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON 

"  Britisli  Museum, 

"April  30th,  1875. 
"Sir, 

''J  have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  me  on  the  14th  instant,  together 
with  the  Memorial  forwarded  therewith  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club, 
representing  the  want  of  a  full,  accurate,  and  trustworthy  list  of  the  books 
and  pamphlets  issued  from  the  English  press,  suggesting  that,  as  the  British 
Museum  has  a  right  by  law  to  a  copy  of  every  work  published  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  the  institution  wherein  such  a  list  could  be  best  compiled ;  and 
pointing  out  that  the  authors  and  journalists  in  this  country  would  be 
materially  assisted  in  their  labours  by  the  issue  of  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive catalogue  of  current  publications,  such  catalogue  to  be  published  in 
a  periodical  form. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Trustees  to  acquaint  you  that  they  have  carefuUy 
considered  the  memorial  in  question,  but  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  it  contains. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Yoiu:  obedient  servant, 

"J.  Winter  Joxes, 

"  Pi-incipal  Librarian." 

But  a  bibliographical  list  of  this  nature  is  so  clearly  a  necessity 
of  the  age  that  it  must  come.  Its  advent  will  be  an  advantage 
not  only  to  statisticans  but  an  aid  to  the  extended  culture  of  every 
field  of  human  knowledge. 
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Adamson,  Ebenezer,  25,  Booth-street,  Manchester. 

Alexander,  -J.  F.,  4,  St.  James' s-square,  Manchester. 

Allen,  Peter,  Sedgeley  Park,  near  Manchester. 

Anstruther,  Captain  R.  D.,  Governor,  City  Goal,  Manchester. 

Appleby,  WiUiam,  15,  Hulmc  Hall-lane,  Miles  Platting. 

Aspland,  Alfred,  J. P.,  Dukinfleld. 

Aspland,  Lees,  Dukinficld. 

Ashton,  Thomas,  Charlotte-street,  Manchester. 

Axon,  W.  E.  A.,  Bank  Cottage,  Patricroft,  Barton-upon-Irwell. 

Baker,  Henry,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester. 

Barham,  F.  F.,  Bank  of  England,  King-street,  Manchester. 

Barbour,  W.  B.,  Hilton-lane,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 

Barbour,  Robert,  18,  Aytoun-strcet,  Manchester. 

Barker,  Thomas  H.,  44,  John  Dalton-street,  Manchester. 

Bazle.y,    Sir    Thomas,    Bart.,    M.P.,    Eyford    Park,    Stow-on-thc-WoId, 

Gloucestershire . 
Bayley,  Thomas,  Mill  End,  Stockport. 
Beardsall,  Francis  E.  M.,  64,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
Behrens,  Gustav,  Greenwood-street,  Manchester. 
Beith,  J.  A.,  Bridge-street,  Manchester. 
Bellhouse,  E.  T.,  Hunt-street,  Brook-street,  Manchester. 
Booth,  WilUam,  43,  Oldham-street,  Manchester. 
Boutflower,  A.,  M.D.,  City  Gaol,  Manchester. 
Bradley,  W.  H.,  5,  Marsden-square,  Manchester. 
Brewer,  W.  H.,  M.A.,  11,  Ribblesdale-place,  Preston. 
Bright,  Jacob,  M.P.,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 
Broadfield,  E.  J.,  Roseleigh,  Prestwich,  Manchester. 
Brocklehurst,  T.  U.,  Macclesfield. 
Brooks,  W.  C,  M.P.,  92,  King-street,  Manchester. 
Brown,  W.  S.,  113,  Market-street,  Manchester. 
Browning,  Thomas,  York  Chambers,  Manchester. 

Campbell,  Robert,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester. 

Chadwick,  David,  M.P.,  2,  Moorgate-street,  London,  E.C. 

Christie,  R.  C,  7,  St.  james's-square,  IManchester. 

Chorlton,  Thomas,  32,  Brazenose-street,  Manchester. 

Churchill,  "William  S.,  Birch-lane,  Longsight. 

Clarke,  Alderman  Edward.  Park  Cottage,  near  Macclesfield. 

Clarke,  J.  H.,  Phoenix  Mill,  Ancoats,  Manchester. 

Clegg,  James  W.,  Egerton  Villa,  Sej-mour-road,  Cheetham-hill. 

Clegg,  Robert  Joseph,  Egerton  Yilla,  Seymour-road,  Cheetham-hill 

Coates,  Joseph  E.,  41,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 

CoUey,   T.   C.  Davies,   M.A.,    Cantab.,   Beecroft,   Northumberland-street, 

Higher  Broughton. 
Collier,  Edwin,  64,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
Collins,  James,  76,  King-street,  Manchester. 
Cooke,  Thomas,  Rusholme  Hall,  Oxford-road,  JManchester, 
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Cornforth,  "SV.  H.,  Messrs.  Fraser,  Sun  >lv:  Co.,  Portland-street,  Manchester. 
Crompton,  James,  30,  Yernon-street,  Cheetham. 
Crompton,  Samuel,  M.D.,  St.  Ann's-square,  Manchester. 
Cunningham,  W.  A.,  Stanley-grove,  Oxford-road,  Manchester. 

Dickins,  Thomas,  J.P.,  Edgemoor  House,  Higher  Brotighton. 
Drej^us,  Charles  S.,  Xew  Hall  Cottage,  Broughton-road,  Pendleton. 
Dim,  John,  Parr's  Banking  Company,  Limited,  Warrington. 

Eccles,  A.  E.,  White  Coppice,  Chorley. 

Farrer,  Thomas  L.,  Princess-street,  INIanchester. 

Fletcher,  A.  J.,  LTnion  Bank,  York-street,  Manchester. 

Fox,  Eichard  Dacre,  Lever-street,  Manchester. 

Fraser,  W.  M.,  Manchester  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  Pall  Mall,  Manchester. 

Gaddum,  George  H.,  3,  South-street,  Albert-square,  Manchester. 

Galbraith,  Eev.  J.,  County  Prison,  Strangeways,  Manchester. 

Gibson,  Eev.  E.  H.,  B.A.,  Mere  Yale  Yilla,  Parsonage-road,  Withington. 

Goldschmidt,  P.,  100,  Albert-square,  Manchester. 

Goulden,  Eobert,  Seedley,  Pendleton. 

Green,  B.    L.,  Albert  Chambers,  Albert-square,  Manchester. 

Greenwood,  J.  G.,  LL.D.,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Hargreaves,  Samuel,  Mobberley,  Knutsford. 

Harwood,  Eichard,  Gorse  Field,  Pendleton. 

Harvie,  John,  Beech  Bank,  Xewton-le- Willows. 

Haworth,  Abraham,  Strutt-street,  Manchester. 

Heaton,  J.  A.,  28,  Brown-street,  IManchester. 

Helm,  Elijah,  1,  Charlotte-street,  Manchester. 

Herford,  C.  J.,   17a,  Cooper-street,  Manchester. 

Herford,  Edward,  26,  St.  John-street,  Manchester. 

Hesse,  Max,  Northumberland-street,  Higher  Broughton. 

Hey  wood,  Abel,  Jun.,  Hope  Bank,  Bury  Xew-road,  Manchester. 

Heywood,  James,  F.E.S.,  26,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  London,  W. 

Heywood,  Oliver,  St.  Ann's-street,  Manchester. 

Hildebrandt,  A.,  Bow  Chambers,  55,  Cross-street,  JNIanchester. 

Hilton,  Matthew,  38,  Chorlton-street,  Manchester. 

Hinmers,  Eobert  W.,  34,  George-street,  Manchester. 

Hodgson,  Thomas,  West  A'iew,  Fallowfield. 

HoUinshed,  Arthiu',  15,  Marsden-square,  Manchester. 

Hooley,  W,,  Stockport. 

Hoyle,  Isaac,  28,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

Hoyle,  William,  Tottington,  near  Burj*. 

Hughes,  Charles,  Cheetwood  House,  C"h?etham,  BEanchestor. 

Hughes,  William,  Cheetwood  House,  Cheetham,  JIanchester. 

Huison,  John,  Clifton  Yale  Terrace,  Clifton  Junction,  near  Manchester. 

Ireland,  Alexander,  Examine)-  and  Times  Office,  Manchester. 

Jevons,  Professor  W.  S.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  The  Chesnuts,  Branch  Hill, 

Hampstead  Heath,  London,  N.W. 
Johnson,  William,  Potters  and  Martin,  Limited,  George-street,  Manchester. 

Kemp,  Francis,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester. 

Kendal,  Alfred,  Oakfield,  Dukintield. 

Kershaw,  Eev.  Canon,  Barton- vipon-Irwell. 

Kilvington,  George,  69,  King-street,  Manchester. 

Kingsley,  John,  Queen  Insurance,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 

Langton,  William,  Docklands,  Ingatestone,  Essex. 
Lee,  Robert,  81,  Cannon-street,  Manchester. 
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Lee,  William,  12,  Greenhill-street,  Manchester. 
Leggett,  Captain  R.  A.,  County  Prison,  Strange^'ays,  Manchester. 
Leppoc,  H.  J.,  J.P.,  Kersal  Crag,  Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 
Lund,  Edward,  M.D.,  St.  John-street,  Manchester. 

Manchester,  The  Eight  Eeverend  Lord  Bishop  of,  7,   St.  James's- square, 

Manchester. 
Maccall,  W.  N.,  M.D.,   207,  York-street,  Cheetham. 
Marcus,  H.  J.,  Ph.D.,  Hope  Lodge,  Heaton  ISTorris. 
Martin,  Robert,  M.D.,  22,  Ducie-street,  Oxford-street,  Manchester. 
Martin,  Sydney  T.,  1,  George-street.  Manchester. 
Mason,  Hugh,  Groby  Lodge,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
McConnell,  William,  Union-street,   Ancoats,  Manchester. 
McKerrow,  J.  B.,  6,  Nicholas-street,  Manchester. 
Mills,  John,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester. 
Montgomery,    Robert,    Manchester   and    Salford   Bank,   St.   Ann's-street, 

Manchester. 
MorreU,  J.  C,  8,  Nelson-street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock. 
Moxon,  Thomas  B.,  Manchester  and  County,  Bank,  Manchester. 
Muir  Alexander,  Manchester  and  County  Bank,  Manchester. 
MuUiner,  Thomas,  St.  Andi-ew's  Chambers,  Albert-square,  Manchester. 

Newton,  John,  C.E.,  Carlton  Buildings,  Cooper-street,  Manchester. 
Nield,  Alfred,  Dingle  I3ank,  Bowdon. 

Noble,  Daniel,  M.A.,  M.D.,  32,  Ardwick-green,  Manchester. 
Nuttall,  Harry,  J.  A.  Brcmnor  &  Co.,  Albert-street,  Manchester. 
Nuttall,  William,  L^nion-street,  Oldham. 

Gates,   William,  Windsor  Yilla,  Burlington-street,  Withington. 

Odgers,  James,  Co-operative  Insurance  Society,  City  Buildings,  Manchester. 

Ogden,  Samuel,  10,   Back  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

O'Hanlon,  William,  39,  York-street,  Manchester. 

Okell,  Robert,  9,  St.  James' s-square,  Manchester. 

Palin,  Captain,  W.  H.,  Town  Hall,  Manchester.' 

Pankhurst,    E.    M.,    LL.D.,    St.    James's    Chambers,    South   King-street, 

Manchester. 
Park,  Abraham,  Albion  Independent  Educational  Institute,  Ashton-under 

Lvne. 
Petty,"  Alfred  M.,  Erlsmere,  Old  Trafford. 
Philips,  William  IL,  35,  Church-street,  Manchester. 
Philips,  R.  N.,  M.P.,  3-5,  Church-street,  Manchester. 
Pochin,  H.  D.,  Barn  Elms,  Barnes,  Surrey. 
Poj^plewell,  W.  J.,  82,  Bolton-road,  Pendleton. 
Potter,  Edmund,  M.P.,  10,  Charlotte-street,  Manchester. 
Pownall,  George  H.,  16,  Hulton-street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 

Ransome,  Arthur,  M.D.,  Bowdon. 

Rees,  William,  4,  Cavendish-square,  All  Saints,  Manchester. 

Reyner,  Arthur  E.,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Reynolds,  Professor  O.,  BI.A.,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Eice,  Joseph,  Consolidated  Bank,  Limited,  Manchester. 

Richardson,  R.  M.,  34,  George-street,  Manchester. 

Robinson,  Samuel,  Wilmslow. 

Rooke,  George,  Horrocks'-lane,  Red  Bank,  Manchester. 

Ross  Malcolm,  2,  Cromford-court,  Manchester. 

Rusden,  R.  D.,  21,  Chorlton-street,  Manchester. 

Scott,  C.  P.,  Guardian  Ofl&ce,  Manchester. 

Sever,  Charles,  Palatine  Buildings,  Hunts'  Bank,  Manchest&r. 
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Simpson,  George,  Prospect  House,  Mottram-in-Longdendale. 
Spence,  J.  Mudie,  Erlington  House,  Whalley  Eange. 
Spencer,  Joseph,  105,  Portland-street,  Manchester. 
Stewart,  George,  18,  Exchange-street,  Manchester. 
Sutcliffe,  John,  Baguley,  Cheshire. 

Taylor,  J.  E  ,  Guardian  Office,  Manchester. 

Thorburn,  John,  M.D.,  333,  Brighton-place,  Oxfoi-d-street,  Manchester. 

Thorp,  Henry,  Chatham  Mills,  Lower  Ormond-street,  Manchester. 

Traice,  W.  H.  J.,  Bracken  Villas,  Stevens-street,  Stretford. 

Turner,  "Wright,  HoUy  Bank,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

XJdall,  Robert,  93,  Market-street,  Manchester. 

Walker,  Albert,  Earle's  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  Limited, 

Hedon-road,  Hull. 
Walker,  James,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 
Walker,  E.  B.,  Massie-street,  Cheadle. 
Walmsley,  E.,  Stockport. 

WalmsleV,  F.  H.,  Belmont,  Higher  Bronghton,  Manchester. 
Ward,  Professor  A.  W.,  M.A.,  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
Watts,  Dr.  John,  23,  Strutt-street,  Manchester. 
Watts,  W.  H.  S.,  1,  Moss-lane,  Urmston. 

Welton,  Thomas  A.,  6,  Offerton-road,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. 
Whalley,  W.  H.,  6,  Cromford-court,  Manchester. 
"V^Tiiley,  IJenry,  68,  Hyde  Grove,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  Manchester. 
"UTiitworth,  Benjamin,  M.P.,  11,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 
Wilkinson,  M.  A.  E.,  il.D.,  10,  Lever-street,  Manchester. 
Wilkinson,  T.  K.,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester. 
Windsor,  John,  124,  Market-street,  Manchester. 
Windsor,  W.  T.,  21a,  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 
Within^ton,  G.  B.,  24,  Brown-street,  Manchester. 
Wood,  M.  B.,   19,  Princess  street,  Manchester. 
Wood,  Thomas,  Oak  Villas,  Moston-lane,  Blackloy. 
Woodhouse,  S.  T.,  9.5,  Bridge-street,  Manchester. 
Worthington,  James,  Ducie  Buildings,  Bank-street,  Manchester. 
Worthington,  Thomas,  Bridgewater  Club  Chambers,  Manchester. 


COBRESPONBING  MEMBEES. 


Baker,  Barwick  L.,  Hard  wick  Court, 

Gloiicester 
Bourne,    Stephen,    H.M.    Customs, 

London 
Chevalier,   Michel,    27,    Avenue    de 

I'Lnperatrice,  Paris 
De  Jonnes,  Moreau,  Paris 
Douglas,  John,  Thiiringcn 
EUiot,  Rev.  H.  L.,  Birmingham 
Engel,  Dr.,  Statistical  Department, 

Berlin 
Erben,  Professor  Joseph,  Statistical 

Bureau,  Prague 
Fielding,  Rev.  Henrj-,  Salmonby 
Godwin,  George,  "Builder"  Office, 

London 
Greenhill,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Hastings 
Greg,  W.  R.",  London 
Hansen,  Mons.  Falbe,  Copenhagen 


Holland,  P.  H.,  Home  Office,  London 
Kay,  Joseph,  M.A.,   Q.C.,  Temple, 

London 
King,  Robert,  Barbadoes 
Level,  General  Andres  A.,  Venezuela 
Lamport,  Charles,  Penmaenmawr 
Levi,  Professor  Leone,King's  College, 

London 
Medcalf,     William,      Grange-over- 

Sands 
Newmarch,  William,  F.R.S.,  London 
Palgrave,     R.     H.     Inglis,      Great 

Yarmouth 
Price,  Professor  Bonamy,  Oxford 
Purdy,  Frederick,  Poor  Law  Board, 

London 
Rawlinson.  Robert,  C.E.,  London 
Sargant,  VV.  L.,  Birmingham 
Soetbeer,  Dr.  Adolph,  Hamburg. 
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